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THi: LITERATURE OF SCIENCE 
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By HxKSV StfXTH W tlt.tam r 

U' we accept Button’s famous dictum, that tho style is the man, it 
*migLt be exited the ^ratings of men of scienoe would bo 
ruggedly fact<bound; as unimaginative, as inartistic as sdence i‘^ 
usually supposed t<f be. Yet Bu0bn himself, famed as a writer 

9 I 

h century ago, and remembered to>day chietty for his master)' ol' 
ditcrary styl^ was by profession a naturalist. His ^greater coutem- 
porary, Voltaire, the master litterateur of France, did not hesitate 
to pose as a master in scimice as well Again, Dante, the one world> 
classio of the Italian language, was learned in every phase of the 
known science of *his time. Ketits, one of the few writers of 
Englud) whom ciitics have ventured to udnie in the same breath 
with Shakespeare, was trained to the profession of medicine, 
(^oldsinitb,' famed for tho lucidity of hid verse u jd ^roso alike, was 
a pi'actisiug' 9 h)'Bk;iaii. So was ’Schiller, the second poet o1 
(Jermauy ;«while one master in that tongue, the incomparubh' 
Goethe, whose g^ius " raised ihe German language to a hew plane 
*as a medium of literary expression,” would be remembered as a 
discoverer in sciem e *had he never punned a page that could U 
calied literature. TunAng to America we find that Franklin, the 
one man who attained distinction as a writer in Colonial days, was 
^ecjually distinguislled as a scientist, and everyone will recall that 
in a later day the most genial of poets, Holmes, made b^raturo 
only a stalf, to quote his own happy phnfee, his '‘cruUsh ” 1>eing 
medicine, and bis specialty anatomy, the veritable drj' IronefiT of 
medicine at that. 

•Without lookjjg turther, tliese lajmlwr illustrations siiffioe to 
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indicate that there is no dbcessary incompatibiUty between the so 
called scientific cost of mind and the capacityfbr artistic expression in 
words^ the argument ]iiu|t not be ^xried too far. The great 
*mass <3S tlifi literature of ecience, using the term in the broader 
Sense, is uiatter which oanuot by any elaetioity of definstion be 
brought within the narrower ken of literature at all. Xu the main, 
men of Science write as one woi^d expect them to wiite. The 
style is the man, and the man of ssience is as ^ (ulo a dry-as-dust 
fuct«1huDter. Here and there, men of Uterar}* capacity 4lave been 
devoteoB of science; but this cannot hide the fact tkat most 
scientists have hardly a epai'k of artistic sensibility, and that tho 
gtpat mass of scientific wrutii^ is jminfully devoief of Uteraxy 
merit. More than that, most of the great ^classics of ecientifio 
literattx^ owe their position, in the nature the case, to then 
liiatter rather than theii* manner, and hence ai*e not, properly 
ipeaking, woik^ of art. They constitute what X>e Quincoy' 
uppx'opriately termed the literature of knowledge.** 

There is a long list of this character which, without regard to 
their varying degrees of artistic merit, must be counted among the 
world's great books, because of the enormous infiuence they have 
had on the progress of thought, and of civilisat^ii itself. Thus 
the varied scientific writings of Aristotle furbished wlitA seemed 
the last w'ord dn almost oVery department of knowle<Igo, undis¬ 
puted and indispuUiblo, for sotftoChing like a hundred* generations 
of his followers. The Almagtai and the Gtogr^f^hia Ptolemy, 
and the lfiU%bral History of the eldeif Pliny, in so far as they did 
not oonfiict with Aristotle, were accepted db final authorities in. 
their respective fields for a thousand years. The Revolutionihus 
Orbium CotltsHum^ of Copemicus, was in&ftmmental in working a 
veritable revolution in the accepted conception of the scheme of 
tlxo universe, and of the earth’s relative importance in that schumo. 
Newton's Principia explained the m^hanics of the heavenly 

a ^ 

bodies U> the wonderment of mankind. 

^he Mickaniqus Oileste and the SystsrM du Jfotid of X^olace, 
expou^ddxg the nebular hypothesis, first cleared up the mystery of 
the creation of the world itselfi 
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The^origiB of the strata of the eartli% crust was never ereit 
vagucdy' understood till James Hutton wrote his RwoluHonB the 
Globe; »the theories he put ^orwej^ q^volving the compete 
throw of the accepted notions as to the age of our planet,Extended 
and develdjped hy Ljell^ found full expreaeion in the latter j^ter^s 
PHneiples of Oeoloffj/. 

A vision of the sticoeseive (N^pulutions of beings that have 
l>eox>led our globe, as^d have left so trace of tlieir existence exi^pt 
in the foriz^f random fossils, was first given iu the Oeeevienta 
PooHles of Cuvier. The origin of these successive populations of 
CY^twoBp tentatively explained by Lamarck in 1809, was satis* 
factoidly accounted for just hx^f u century later in the Origin of. 
Speciee of Darwin. ^ 

* This is but listing off-hand the names of a few of the^more 
important classics of the literature of fact, in what may be con¬ 
sidered a single line of thought. Each of tlie&e works was . 
epochal, and is assured permanency of fame because of its influence 
on the advance of knowledge. Yet the veiy nature of the 
questions treated, necessarily removes some of them from the ken 
of the Vast majority even of educated people. The Prhustpia and 
the JtftelMn/ique Cfloete, for example, are in efiect ticutises on 
mathemati^ and as ^uch are necessoidly repugnant, and iudeod 
unintelligible, to all but a small coterie of readers. *On the other 
^hevnd, such topics as the origin of^ the earth's crust aii<l the 
development bf organic forms lend themselves much vaoixt leadily 
artistic treatxnenl^, and the history of some of the claries that 
treat of these topics poihts a very clear moral concerning the value 
of literary skill as an aid even to the most teehnicid of sedeutists. 
Thus the book of Huttsn, despite tfao startling, not to say 
sensational, character of its subject, found very few readers, chiefly 
^because of its heavy, intricate style. Its data remained little 
known till Playfair practically re-WTOte the book some years after 
its author's death. When Lyell took the subject in hand, the 
eWorld Jhad moved on a^generatioa, to be sure, yet it was not so 
much this progress as the masterly exposiiioq and lucid of ^ 

the ^Principles whi^ forced the new« geology upon the popular 

4 # 
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attention, hyell avowedly x^ecogmsed both the fiiftiouitieyand the 
desirability of attainii^ a popular e^Ie, and thanks to the success 
of efibrts at clear writing, the rev^utionary doctrines of which 
ho ^as herald received in his own generation an ooceptanoe 
which otherwise have been long withheld from them. 

The Oriffin qf Species also owed much to tbo form of its 
presentation. Purporting to be^only an abstract of the voluminous 
records which the author bad spent twent^^ years in colleotiug, it 
xidbessaiily bristled with technical factor and hence dbuld not 
cxx>ected to make easy reading.*’ Professor Huxley used to say 
that he never took it up oSresh without finding something ifi»w 
^hat he hud overlooked in previqps readings; and if Dq^rwin’s 
greatest disciple could make such a statement^ it is hardly to be 
hope^ that anyone else has over fully maste^pd all the mere fafitn 
of thb Onffin, Yet those facts are arranged and presented in such 
^ faahion us to dhrry the reader forward, if not easily, at least clearly 
and unequivocally, to the conclusionB at which tbo author aimed. 

Kevertheless, it must be admitted that a greater .might 

have marshalled the date of the Oriffin of Species in kV still more 
coBvinciug array, for it chances that n greater artist *did ao 
marsljal its oseentials with telling effect very sgon after the book 
appeui'cd. Much as Galileo, in his Diedogi^, had gi\en artistic 
expression to \he revolutionary doctrines of Copernicus, Huxley, 
in hiH J/?Tn's Place in JV^a^ure,and in a score of other'eesaye, brought, 
hU the resoui'Ces of a marvellously flexible Uterary*7tyle to Dn) 
aid of the equally revolutionary^ doctriiles ; that Darwin ha^ 
inaugurated. Nor was Huxley i^one^in fhis work. There came 
to his aid, from another field of science, a man of perha]^ even 
greater literary skill; a man who has piSbably had no peer as a 
master of English ^nong the scientiflo writers of our generatiou. 
I mean, of course. Professor Tyndall. His writings and those of 
Huxlegr, not merely on this topic, but all along the line^ of their 
varied* scientific interests, are perhaps the best illustrations that 
have been given, in our time of the extant to which litere^Ty art 
•may^triumph over 4ii^><^nlties of subject. Mt^y of thoir eewys 
stand as models of luraiqou^ exposition, lifting tbe^ reader over 
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evary and visualising the subject 1t>efbre him in entioiiig 

forms. Not aH that th^ wrote is of equal value. Mu^ of^ their 
most in<^ve work was of a i^ntro^er^pX character, the interestPof 
which cannot be other than ephemeral. Most of thoM >fen>aimed 
blows tliat were levelled in «the cause of Darwinism spent their full 
force on the generation that called them forth. The cause 
triumphant, the means that led to^ victoxT*, will be in the main 
forgotten. But fortnqatelj th:erw remains a fair residuum *of 
writings of these masten that cun claim a more lasting regard; in 
particular, sucli masterpieces as Tyndall's ** beautiful book 
Kelvin^Hlla it— ITeat <ea a Mode of Motion, and the various \x)palar 
loctores^or Hux&y. 

It would be futile, however, to box>e that even these can claim 
perennial popularity, can have anything more than histoiyoal 
intcr^t lifter the la^ise of two or three generations. They aro 
claRsi( 2 s of scientific literature in their day, uud cliisfAcs they will 
x'PTuain, but their interest must wane as their facts lo^ novelty. 
The history^ of similar works iu the past leaves no doubt os to 
tills. TVlio io-clay reads, for example, the discoui'sea of the poet- 
sciontisi/which so captivated the English-spenking world at 
the beginning of century; or the equally lucid expositions of 
Arago, whlclf^^t tlie Ytfinch capital in a flutter u generation ago. 
Once so popular, these works have already 1>ecome fossils on library 
shelves. 

So it must-be with»aU writings, however artistic their drapery, 
'that depend fundameutaUy upoi^a skeleton of scientific facts for 
their interest. The creatfVe liJieraUiru of i>oem, of drama, of storj^, 
i^volv^g ever about a few central human passions which time has 
liLtk) modified, may appeal generation after generation, but the 
litei^ature of fact is doomed to obsolescence hy its own success. 

• There aro certain other departments of the literature of science, 
however, wlftcb may claim a certain degree of immunity froiiiV>hip 
preordained fute. Histories of science, stand on no dffibrent 
plane, intrinsically, from histories. Thus WhewelVs IfistOTy 

of the JndiicHve ScieTicea, Cuvier’s Hietory cf the Advance of Scfe'dkc 
in Me tfeneraHon, Draper's Biefory of the C^on/Uet between Religion 
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of Hcience ha^ been a u^ked aid to the writers who hare f> 08 B^»ecI 
such Igiowledge. Sometimes^ indeed, a great writer has oonsoiously 
iec6giii^ed this obligation, even avowed it, as when Coleridge 
declaredrtAaf he attended Davy^e lectures on chemistry to increase 
his stock oP metaphora EznertM^n, too, fbust have rocogniaed this 
aid, so much of the science of his generation is reflected in his 
writing. And Taine openly• declared that he interrupted his 
litetaxy career to devote sevenfl years to %Hb study of medicine, 
because he had reached the conviction that every ^^ter should 
have a oomprehensive knowledge of at least one department of 
science. 

« It must be admitte<.l that thee^ particulta* men, and most other 
litterateurs of scientific proclivities, hare i^ade only subordinate^ 
use %f their sciontifii* loro in their writings. • Vet examples uro ^ot 
wanting in which the influence of science on literary art must 
felt to have l)een more than merely incidental. Diia is true, not 
merely of X>oom8, hut of some of the gi'cat classics of the 

world -literaturyv Tiuia that rudimentary fourteenth - century 

science which Dante knew to its depthH,^ based largely \ipon 
the i^tolemaic astronomy, still dominant, tho]Xgh so soon to be 
overtJirown, forms the veritable framework sof the mechanical 
structure, so^to speak, of the Divine Coujedy. So,-loo, the six¬ 
teenth •century science which Milton knew so well, enters into the 
structure of the Po/radiae Xioat in the most definitive fashion. Ho%> 
great its influence was will be most patent if we refloat what 
momentous dilTerences there would have been in certain cantos 
of Paradiae Loaf, had Milton w-iiten after the work of Hutton, 
Lamarck, Cuvier, Lyell, and Darwin had thrown the Ugbt of 
scientifle interpretation upon the story* of creatiom Milton know 
the science of the sixteenth century to its xlepths, but meagi'e 
enough were the data it could offer on cosmogony. Pa^diae LoSt^ 
rofleef^ the science of its time; hut the science which transcends the 
bounds unaided hximan senses, which reaches out into the infinities 
of itpucse and down into the infioitcsimal xegions of the microcosm, 
rev&ling a univem.' of suns and a tinivcrm> of atoms; the science 
which explains the origin of woilds, of ^sentient Ix^gs, of^man_ 
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himd6l&; the science whic^ brings man's intellect under the 
sway of scale and measure, and whicli makes his tendencies, 
emotions, oustoxna, beliefs, superstitions, religions even, the object 
of calm, uniznpassioned investi^tion: this soienoe* i^ ^ew, is of 
our own century, even of •our own generation. Some day, 4 >erhap 8 , 
another Milton, learned in this science of a later era, will give ns a 
new epic depicting the evolution o% organic forms in true sequence, 
and the slow tortuoi^ struggles o^mau toward a paradise which^he 
has not yet j^ained. But the data for such an epic were never 
given into the hands of tlie artist until science revealed them, in 
part least, in our (^aeration. 

it be thought unlikely tbat such a union of science and ari 
as is here suggested can ever 1»6 realised, let me haston to cite a 
stfggostive example, >%hich will serve at once as the best iustai^ce in 
modern times of the direct influence of tochnical science upon great 
literature, and* as an earnest of wliat the future nm^ perhaps give 
us along the lines at which I have just hinted. I refer to certain 
familiar stanzas of Tennyson's Memoriam/' which, written 

before the«middle of the century, show the most marvellouH grasp of 
the newest cosmologic science of that time. Thus the lines 

^ Oiir little ayBtems have their day ; 

They have their day and tease to he: 

would have ^een utterly uzuutelligihle Ix'fore the advent of that 
new astronomy whicfi began w^h the discoveries of Hei’eahel Lite 
the eighteenth and which slowly made its conquests in 

the ye^rs of Tennysv^u's early ^menhood. ISven more recently 

• revealed hod been the truths of that geological j>?»ilosox»hy wijieh 

• are so marvellously summarised in the following stanzas:— 

j But I shall turn mine oars and hear 

The meanings of the homeless sea, 

The aoutid of streams that swift or slow 
Draw down ^Gooian hills, and sqw 
«Tbe dusJ of continents to be. 
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There rolls the deep where grew the tree. 

O earthy what changes hast thoa seen 1 
There where the long sUeet roars, hath been 

The stillness of the central s^a. 

• • 

The hills arc shadows, and they flow 

From form to form, and nothing stands > 

Tboj melt like mist, the solid lands, 

Like clouds they shape themselves and go. 

e 

work of Lyoll, wliicli first gave an inkling qf that slow 
melting away and rebuilding of the continents pic lured, 

was Bcarci'ly fluislied when those lines were written. Equally ngw 
was that knowledge of tho extinct animal po^hlatioxfk of the globe 
depicted by these other stanzas :— 

Are God and Nature then at strife,' 

I'hat Nature lends such evil dreams f 
* So careful of the type she soomA, 

8 o careless of the single life ; 

** So careful of tho type 1 ” but no. 

From scarpod cl iff and quarried stone 
She cries, A thousand ty|>eB arc none: 

I euro fur xiuthing, all shall go.'’ 

Those words could hy no poseil>ility havg* been w^+Hen before 
our century, for the facets tlicy counote were utterly unknown to 
tcieuec of earlier times. They fui'nibh an oniuzing" proof of tho 
closeness with wldch the greatest ‘poei of his^ganoratfbn followed 
tlie intricacies of such technical scio^cos as ^tronomy, geology, and 
paleontology, and of the mflucucci, which sifbh sciences had ou liis 
art. J^or are the lines I have quoted the most suggestive ouej; to 
Xm* found, for the closing stanzas of d;ho poem seem to show, 
uneqivocully even if in slightly masked phraseology, that th^ 
insight of the poet had carried Teunynon beyond the plane of hia- 
» goologk^ol masters, and enabled him to grasp tho truth* of that 
wider do(ftrino of cosmogony which was then a heresy of science 
and which was oply to receive aeceptance, %veu in tochnioal qprcles, 
«t}iroif^!t Darwin's c:irposition a full deChde after /n MtPtoriam was 
written. 
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I dbn never read theae illiuninative passages of tl at wonderful 
poem without asking mjaelf why it was that the poet who thus had 
gaineZTau indght into tha truths of evolution in pre^ar^inian 
days, did not return to the subject later on when trelh data were 
at hand/and herald in v%rsc the wonderful story of cAunogouy, first 
revealed to our favoured generation. Was it that the position of 
Laureate had crumped the freedom of the master spirit ? Or hod 
age diawn the veil "of conservfttisiu across the field of a'ljpce- 
piercing vi^on before the new doctrines found general acceptance ? 
Or yet again, was it that the master artisan found the materials of 
theaiew story not y^t rii)e for the purposes of art ? 1 canuot say; 
but,whatever tlio eiplanatica of Tennyson’s silence, it leavespa 
rich field open to whatever successor has tlie genius to cultivate it. 
I'he new suggestive) data lend themselves to (U’tistlc treatment. 
They lie ready to the hand of the master bnildcr. Must there not 
como a tw'eutioUi-century lililton gifted with the scientific acunietb 
to master these data, with the poet soul to wcitf’C them into 
visions, ^md with the master craftsmanship to make the visions 
body forCh in word? ? If so, some day wo sliall have, through the 
influence of science, a poem which will voice the spirit of our 
scientitic epoch j 3 tlie I)i^^ne Comedy ** voiced the spirit of ten 
silent ceLtorios," uu.i as Purodm Lost voiced the spirit of the 
Kcnaifflance. 
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Bt VICTOU HUGO. 

(From “Nmety-Uiree.*') 

[ViOTOft MARif ITcoo, Frencli noveliAl, poet» dramatiat* and miBCellsneous 
writer, was bnm at Bosaticoji, Kebniary 26, 1802. Hij followed his father, one 
of j^apoleon*s generals, frmn place to place in Europe, stuoyltig privately or in 
local schools. Krora the of eleven ho poured out streams of lilorary producer, 
w5n several prfs^ before ho was eighteen, and was called by ChAlcaubrIand 
**TheSabllmo Child.** Ho was elected to the Academy lii 1846. lie cutorod 
political life in 1H4S; becaino an oppouent oi Louis Napoleon ; ^us proscribed 
by him after the coup d'6t<tt of IH51> ami remamed in exHe till Napoleon'a fall 
in 1870, whem he xY'tumcd and was made noiiAtur. He died May 22, 18R6. Of 
hla enoruIouAy prolific genius the besuknown products are tbo novels ^^Notro 
7>anio dr Faris,** •♦Lew Mls^rablcs,** “The Toileiu of the Soa,** “Ninety-three,** 
and “L*Homine Qui Bit“ (Tbe Grinning Man); the plays “ llomaiil,’* “Uuy 
Dias,** aud “Les liurgpivos**; “The History of a Oriiuc*,** au account of tbo 
coup d'itat; 4*Tho Last ^ay of a Cotidctnned One**; Uio poems “ Legi^nd of 
the Ages,’* “ C<nj tempi at ioiM,*’ “Tlio Chustisenicuts,** “TUo P'*pe,** aud “The 
Art of Being a Grandfather,’* besides several miscellatieoas volumes of verse.] 

tf 

La VrRB’VfLLB*8 words were suddenly cut shoit by a des¬ 
perate cry, and at t&e same instant they heard a noise 4s unac¬ 
countable as it was^wful. The cry and this noise came from 
the interior of the vessfil. 

Thcf captain and lieutenant made a rush for the gun deck, 
but could not get down. ^11 the gunners were hurrying frau- 
“tically up. 

A frightful thing had just happened. 

One of the carronades of the battery, a twenty-four-pounder, 
had got Ibose- 

Tbis is perhaps the roost formidable of ocean accidents. 
Nothii^ more terrible can happen to a vessel i^^ open sea and 
under lull sail. 

^By pcrmiBuon of Gt)o. Bouilodgu ft Boub. (Prioo 2«.) 

^ 6S40 
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A gun that breaks its moorings becomes suddenly some 
indesci'ibable supernatural beast. It is a machine which trans- 
forq^s itself into a monster. This mass turns upon its wheels, 
has^he ^apid movements of a hilliai^ ball; rolls with the roll¬ 
ing, pitches with the pitching ; goes, comes, pauses, seems to 
meditate ; Resumes its course, rushes along the ship*from end 
to end like an arrow, circles about, springs aside, evades, rears, 
breaks, kills, exterminates. It is a battering-ram which as¬ 
saults a wall at its own capric^. Moreover, the battering-ram 
i^metal, the wall wood. It is the entraitoe of matter into lib¬ 
erty. One might say that this eternal slave aven^s itself. It 
suems as if the power of evil hidden in what we call inanimuto 
objects finds a vent and bursts suddenly out. It has ai^air of 
Jiaving lost x>£htlencc, of seeking some fierc^, obscure retribution; 
nothing move inexorable than this rage o¥ the inanimate.^ The 
mad mass has the bounds of a panther, the weight of the ^le- 
phaftt, the agility of the mouse, the obstinacy of the ax, ^he 
unexpectedness of the surge, the rapidity of lightning, the deaf¬ 
ness of the* tomb. It weighs ten thousand pounds, and it 
rebounds like a child^s ball. Its flight is a wild whirl abruptly 
cut at right angles. What is to be done? How to end this ? 
A tempest ceases, a cyclone passes, a wind falls, a b|^ken mast 
is replaced, a leak is stopped, a Are dies out; but how to con¬ 
trol this enormous brute of broD7.o? In what way can one 
attack it ? 

You can niake a mastiff hear reason^astound bull, fasci¬ 
nate a boa, frighten a tiger, soften a lion ; but tliere is no 
resource with that monster, — a cannon let loose. You cannot 
kill it, —it is dead ; at the same time it lives. Unlives with^ 
sinister life bestowed on it by Infinity- ^ 

The planks beneath it give if play. It ifi moved by the ship, 
which is moved by the sea, which is ni(tved by the wind. This 
destroyer is a plaything. The sliip, the waves, the blasts, all aid 
it; hence its frightful vitality. UpV to assail this fury of 
complication ? How to fetter this monstrous mechanism for 
wrecking a ship ? How foj'csee its comings and goings, ^its 
returns, its stops, its shocks? Any one of these blows upoq 
the Ades may stave out tlie vessel* How divine its aWful gyra¬ 
tions 1 * One has to deal with a projectile which thinks, seems 
to possess ido^s, and which changes its direction at each instant. 
l]o«v«stop the couvBO of something wiiioh must be avoided? 
The horrible cannon flings itself about, advances, r^ 9 oilz, rtrikea 
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to the right, strikes to the left, flees, passes^ disconcerts am* 
bushes, breaks down obstacles, ciushes men like The 

great danger of the situation is in the mobility of its base. 
How* combat an inclined plane wluch has caprices 3 ship, 

BO to speak, has lightning imprisoned in its womb which seeks 
to escape ; it is like thunder rolling above an earthquake. 

In an instant the whole crew were on foot. The fault was 
the chief gunner's ; he had negk^cted to fix home the screw nut 
of the mooring elvxin, and had so badly shackled the Jpur 
wheels of oarronade that the play given to the sole and 
frame had %eparated the platform, and ended by breaking the 
breeching. The cordage had broken, so that the gun was no 
linger secure on tl^ carriage. The stationary breeching which 
prevents recoil was not in uc 3 at that period. As a heavy waVe 
struck the port the carronade, weakly attached, recoiled, burst 
its chain, and begah to rush wildly about. Conceive, iq order 
io have an idea of this strange eliding, a drop of water running 
«down a pane of glass. ^ 

At the moment when the lashings gave way the gunners' 
were in the battery, some in groups, others standing alone, occu* 
pied with such duties as sailors perform in expectation of the 
command to clear for action. The carronade, Imrled forward 
by the pitching, dashed into this knot of men, and crushed four 
at the first blo\/ ; then, flung back and shot out anew by the 
rolling, it cut in cwo a fifth poor fellow, glanced off to the lar¬ 
board ai(Cc.,»and ebruc^k a piece of the battery with such force as 
to unship it. Then rose the cry of distress which had been 
hoard. The men rushed toward the bulder; the gun deck 
emptied in the twinkling of an eye. The enormous cannon 
WHS left alone. Shei was given up to herself. She* was her 
own mistress, andr migtress of the vessel. She could do what 
she willed with both This whole crew, accustomed to laugh 
in battle, trembled now. To describe the universal terror would 
be impossible. . 

Captain Boisberthelot and Lieutenant Vieuvillo, although 
both inti^epid men, stopped at the head of the stairs, and re¬ 
mained «mute, pale, hesitating, looking down on thq deck. 
Some one push^ them aside with his elbew and descended. 

It was their passenger, the peasant,— the man of whom they 
had k^en speaking a moment before. ^ 

When he reached the foot of the ladder, he stood 

TITe et^non dome and went along the deck. One might 
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have fancied it the living chariot of the Apocalypse. The 
marine 1'intern, oscillating from the ceiling, added a dizzying 
whirl l^hts and shadows ^to this v^ion. The shape of the 
oannoh vf& undisting uiehable frdhi the rapidity of its course ; 
now it lookec^ black in the light, now it^ cast weird rejections 
through €lie gloom. 

, It kept on its w-ork of destruction. It had already shat¬ 
tered four other pieces, and dvg two crevices in the side, for¬ 
tunately above tlte water line, though tbeyf would leak in case 
a squall should come on. It dashed itself frantically against 
the framework; the solid tiebeams resisted, their otirved form 
giving them great strength, but they creaked ominously under 
the assaults of this terrible club, wbicb seemed endowed Vvitii 
a %ort of appalling ubiquity, striking on every side at once. 
The strokes of a bullet shaken in a bottle would t\ot be madder 
or mo^e rapid. The four wheels passed at^d repassed above 
the dead men, cut, carved, slashed them, till the five corpses 
were a score of, stumps rolling about the deck; tho^heads seem* 
to cry out; streams of blood twisted in and out of the planks 
with every pitch of the vessel. The ceiling, damaged in sev¬ 
eral places, began to gape. The whole ship was filled with the 
awful tumult, ^ ’ 

The captain promptly recovered his composure, and at his 
order the sailors threw down into the dock everything which 
could deaden and check the mad rush of the gun, — mattresses, 
hammocks, spare sails, coils of ro|>e> extra 'tiquipmeuvb, and the 
bales of false assignats of which the corvette carried a whole 
cargo, — an infamous decei>tioQ which the Euglibli considered a ^ 
fair trick ni war. » 

But what could these rags avsil? No one dared descend 
to arrange them in any useful fashion, in a few instants* 
they were mere heaps of lint. 

There was just sea enough to render an accident as com¬ 
plete as possible. A tempest would have been desirable, — it 
might have thrown the gun upside down 5 and the four wheels 
once in the air, the monster could have been mastered. But 

, the devastation increased. There were gashes and evcji frac¬ 
tures ii>i^he masts, which, imbedded in the woodwork of the 
keeh pierce the decks of ships like great round pillars. The 
mizzenmast was >jraekcd, and the maiom'^st itself was injured 
undei^ttie convulsive blows of the gun. The battery was being 
destroyed. Ten pieces out of the thirty were disr^ed^ rho 
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breaches multiplied in the side, and the corvette began to take 
in water. 

The old passenger, who had descended to the ^on deck, 
looked like a form of sWne stationed at the foot o^the ^tairs. 
He stood motionless, gazing sternly about upon \he devasta¬ 
tion. 'Indeed, it seemed impossible to take a single step 
forward. 

Bach bound of the liberated carronade menaced the*de5truc- 
tion of the vesse^. A few m^utes more and shipwreck would 
be inevitable. " 4^ 

They vust perish or put a summary end to the disaster. A 
decision must be made — but how ? 

* Ilshat a combatant — this cannon I 

They must cb^k this mad monster. They must seize tjjiis 
fiasU of lightning. ' They must overthrow this thunderbolt; 

^ Boisberthelot eaid to La Vieuville: — 

. Do you belie\e in God, Chevalier ? ** 

La Vieuville replied: —^ 

“Yes. *No. Sometimes.** 

“ In a tempest ? *’ 

“ Yes ; and in moments like this.** 

“ O^iy God can aid us here,** said Boisberthelot. 

All were silent r the cannon kept up its horrible fracas. 

Tlie waves beat against the ship; their blows from without 
responded to th^ strokes of the cannon. 

It wk^like two hammers alternating. 

Suddenly, into the midst of this bort of inaccessible circus, 
where the escaped cannon leaped* and bounded, there sprang a 
man with an iron bar in his hand. It was iho author of this 
catastrophe, — tlfe gunner whoso culpable negligence had 
caused the accident; the daptain of the gun. Having been « 
the means of brin^big about tho misfortune, he desired to 
repair it. He had caught up a handspike in one fist, a tiller 
rope with a slipx^^^S nbpse in tho other, and Jumped down into 
tho gun deck. 

^ Tlien a strange combat began, a Titanic strife, — the strug¬ 
gle of ^the gun against the gunner; a battle between matter 
and intelligence ; a duel between the inanimate and the hiimanf 
The man was posted in an angle, tfie bar and in his 

twck fists; backed gainst one, of the riders^ settled firm^ on 
Lis legs as on two pillars of steel, livid, calm, tragic, ^()pted as 
it^wwesp the planks, ha waited. 
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He waited for the cannon to pass near him* 

The gunner knew hie piece^ and it seemed to him that she 
must recognize her master. He had lived a long while with 
her. many times he had ihru^ his hand between her 

jaws I It was*his tame monster. He began to address it as 
he mightthave done his dog. 

Come 1 said he. Perhaps he loved it. 

He seemed to wish that it would turn toward him. 

But to come toward him wpuld be tc^ ^ring upon him. 
Thva he would be lost. How to avoid its crush? /rhere was 
the question. All stared in terrified silence. 

Not a breast respired freely, except perchance that of thd 
old man who alone stood in tlie dock with the two combatirntb, 
a ^terii second. , ^ 

He might himself be crushed by the piece. He did not stir. 

Beneath them, the blind sea directed the battle. 

At ^ the instant when, accepting this aVful hand-to-hand 
contest, the gunner approached to challenge the cannon, some 
chance fluctuation of the waves kept it for a moment immov¬ 
able, as if suddenly stupefied. 

Come 0X1*1 the man said to it. It soemed to listen. 

Suddenly it darted upon him. The gimner avoi^.ed the 
shock. 

The struggle began, — struggle unheard of. The fragile 
matching itself against the invulnerable. The thing of flesh 
attacking the brazen brute. On the one side blind ^lorce, on 
the other a soul. 

The whole passed in a bulf light. It was likd the indis- 
tiuct vision of a miracle. 

A sou}, — strange thing; but you woul^ have said that 
the cannon had one also, — a soul filled with rage and hatred. % 
Tills blindness appeared to have^ eyes. The monster had the 
air of watching the man. There was—one might have fancied 
so at least — cunning in this mass. Itwalso chose its moment. 
It became some gigantic insect of metal, having, or seeming 
to have, the will of a demon. Sometimes this colossal grass- 
hopx)ar would strike the low ceiling of tlie gun deck, th^n fall 
back on* its four wheels like a tiger upon its four claws, and 
dart anew 'on the man* He, supple, agile, adroit, would glide 
away like a snake from the reac}^ of tliese lightning-like Tugve- 
monts.w avoicled the encounters; but the blows which he 
escaped fell upon the vessel and continued the havofi. 
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An end of broken chain remained attached to tlbe c^rron- 
ade. This chain had twisted itselft one could not tell how« 
about the screw of the breech button. One extremity of the 
chain w 
whirled 
blows. 

The screw held it like a clinched hand, and the chain^ 
multiplying the strokes of the battering-ram by its* strokes 
of a thong, made, a fearful *a^iirlwiud about the cannon, — a 
whip of irju in a list of brass. This chain compUcateU itho 
battle* « 

* Nevertheless, the man fought* Sometimes, even, it was 
the «maii who attacked the cannon. He crept along the side, 
bar and rope in h^d, and {he cannon had the air of under¬ 
standing, aud fled m if it perceived a snare. The man pur¬ 
sued it, formidable, fearless. 

• Such a duel coaid not lost long. The gon soemod sud- 
,denly to say to itself, ** Como, we must make an end I and 

it paused* *One felt the approach of the crisisv The cannon^ 
as if in suspense, appeared to have, or had, — because it seemed 
to all a sentient being, — a furious premeditation. It sprang 
unoxj>e<it6dly upon the gunner. He jumped aside, let it pass, 
and cried out with a laugh, Try again J ” The gun, as if iu 
a fury, broke e carronade to larboard; then, seized anew by 
the invisible sling which held it, was dung to starboard toward 
the man; who escapfd. 

Three carronades gave way undeV the of the gun, 

then, as if bxiud and no longer conscious of what it was doing, 
* it turned its back on the man, rolled from the stern to the 
bow, bruising the* stem and making a breach in the nlaukings 
•of the prow* The gxinner bad taken refuge at the foot of the 
stairs, a few steps fr<bn the old man, who was watching. 

T^e gunner held his handspike in rest. The cannon seemed 
to perceive him, and, without taking the trouble to turn itself, 
backed upon him with the quickness of an ax stroke. The 
girnner, if driven back against the side, was lost* The crew 
uttered a simultaneous cry* 

But the old passenger, until now immovable, made a spnng 
more rapid than all those wild whirls, seized a bale of the 

falsq, assignats, and at the risk of being erv^ed, succeeded in 
flinging it bet|^een the wheels of the carronade. This maneu¬ 
ver ,HlJvCRiye and dangerous, could not have been executed with 


IS fastened to the carriage* The other, ban^ng loose, 
wildly about the gun and added to the* danger of its 
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more adroitness and precision hy a man trained to all the exei> 
cises set down in Durosers Manual of Sea Gunnery/’ 

The* bale had the effeot of a plug* A pebble may stop a 
log, & tree branch turn an avajancbe* The carronade stum« 
bled/ Tfie* gunner, in his turn, seizing this terrible chance, 
plunged^ his iron bar between the spokes of one of the hind 
wheels* The cannon was stopped. 

It staggered* The man, using the bar as a lever, rocked 
it to and fro. The heavy m^As turned over with a clang like 
a :£alling boll, and the gunnert dripping with sweat, ruslied 
forward headlong and passed the slipping noose the tiller- 
ropo about the bronze neck of the overthrown monster. * 

It was ended* The man liad conquered* The ant^had 
subdued the mastodon ; tlie py^tny had *taken the thunder* 
bolt prisoner, ' 

The marines and the sailors clapped their hands* , 

Tiftc whole crew hurried down with cables and chains, an^ 
in an instant the cannon was securely lashed* 

The gunner saluted tho passenger* * 

“ Sir,” he said to him, “you have saved my life.” 

The old ihan had resumed his impassible attitude, and did 
not reply. # 

The man liad conquered, but one miglit suy that the cannon 
hail conquered also* Immediate sliipwrcck had been avoided, 
blit tlie corvette was by no means saved. Tl\e dilapidation of 
the vesHcl seemed irremediable. The 8ide» had fivf breaches, 
one of which,*very large? was in the bow. Out of the thiity 
caiToniidcs, twenty lay uselers in their frames. The carronade 
wliicli had been captured and rocLainod was itself disabled ; * 
tlxo screw of tlie breech button was forced, aftd the leveling of 
the piece Impossible in consequence. Tho battery was reduced 
to nine pieces. The hold liad sprung a l^k* * It was necessary 
at once to repair the damages and set the pumps to work. 

The gun deck, now tliat one had time to look about it, 
offered a terrible spectacle- The interior of a mad eleijhant’s 
cage could not have been more completely dismantled. * 

However gretit the necessity that the corvette shoulij escape 
4 observation, a still more imi>erious necessity presented itself,— 
iiumediutasafety. ItTiad been necessary to light up tho deck 
by kin terns jdacei^iCre and there along the sides. I 

Bu^ ^uring the whole time this tragio diversion had lasted, 
the crew wore so ubsorbed by the one quest!oi cl life dcT.th 
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that they noticed little what was passing outside the scene of 
the duel* The fog had thickened ; the weather had changed ; 
the wind had driven the vessel at will ; it had got out of its 
rout6> in plain sight of* Jersey and Guernsey, farther to the 
south than it ought to have gone, and was surrounded by a 
troubled sea. The gfeat waves kissed the gaping wounds of 
the corvette, — kisses full of peril* The sea rocked her men¬ 
acingly. The breeze became a gale. A squall, a tempest per¬ 
haps, threatened.* «It was in^possible to see before one four 
oars' length. 

While 4 he crew were repairing summarily and in haste the 
ravages of the gun deck, stopping the leaks and putting back 
iht9 positioq the ggns which had escaped the disaster, the old 
passenger had gon^ on deck* 

lie stood with his back against the mainmast. 

He had paid n<f attention to a proceeding which had taken 
place on the vessel. The Chevalier La Vieuville had draiivn 
• up the marines in line on either side of the mainmast, and at 
the whistle* of the boatswaui the sailors busy*iu the rigging 
stood upright on the yards. , 

Count du Boisberthelot advanced toward the passenger. 

Behfcid the captain marched a man, haggard, breathless, his 
dress in disorder, 'y^t wearing a satisfied look under it all. It 
was the gunner •who had just now so opportunely shown lilm- 
Belf a tamer of monsters, and who had got the better of the 
cannon. • ' * u ^ 

The count made a military salute to the unknown in peasant 
garb, and s^id to him ; — 

“ General, herg is the man.” 

The gunner held^himself erect, his eyes dowucastf standing 
in a soldierly attitude. 

Count du Boisbqrthelot continued: — 

“^General, taking in^to consideration what this man has done, 
do you not think there is something for his commanders to do?'' 

** I think there is,” said the old man. 

‘‘Be good enough to give the orders,” returned Boisber- 
thelot. 

“ It is for you to give them. You ar^ the captain. 

“ But you ai*e the general,” answered Bmsberthelbt. 

The old man lodged at the gunner. 

“ Approach,” said he. 

'TlW*gunner fboved forward a step. The old man turned 
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toward Count da Boiaberthelot, detaolied the cross of Saint 
Louis frqm the captain’s uniform and fastened it on the jacket 
of the^gunner. 

Hurmik! ” oriod the sailors.* 

The marines presented arms. The old passenger, pointing 
with his Anger toward the bewildered gunner, added: 

Now let that man be shot.” 

Stupor succeeded the applause. 

Then, in the midst of a silence like thatnof the tomb, the old 
mad raised his voice. He said: — ^ 

A negligence has endangered this ship. At this moment 

enemy. A 

vessel at open sea is an army which gives The terDf>eift 

conceals, but does not absent itselL The >^oIe sea is an .am« 
buacade. Death is the penalty of any fault committed in the 
face o{ the enemy. No fault is reparable. ^ Courage ought tc« 
bo rewarded and negligence punished.” • 

These words fell one after tho other, slowly, solemnly, with, 
K sort of inexorable measure, like tho blows of an* ax upon an 
oak. 


she is mrhaps lost. To be at sea is to face the 


And the old man, turning to the soldiers, added: — 

Do your duty.” ' 

Tlie man upon whoso breast shone tho of Saint ^^ouis 

bowed his head. 

At a sign from Count du Boisbcrthelot, two sailors descended 
between decksi^ then retiyned, bringing tbo* hhmmock winding 
slieet. The ship’s chaplain, who since the time of sailing had 
been at prayer in the olhcens’ quarters, accompanied the two 
sailors; a sergeant detached from the lin^ twelve marines, 
whoin he*arranged in two ranks, six by si:^; the gunner, with¬ 
out uttering a word, placed himself between the two iiles. The 
chaplain, crucifix in hand, advaitced and st4X>d near him. 

March I ” said the sergeant. 4 

The platoon moved with slow steps toward the bow. The 
two sailors who carried the sliroud followed. 


A gloomy silence fell upon the corvette. A hurricane 
^nioane(^in the distance. ♦ 

A f^w instants later there was a flash; a report followed, 
ecliping among iliQ shadows; then all was silent; then came 
the thud of a bod^ falling into the sea. 

• The*old passenger still leaned bock against the mainmast 
with folded arms, thinking silently. - 
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Boisberthelot pointed toward him with the forefin^r of his 
left hand, and said in a low voice to La Vieuville: — 

««The Vendee has found a head! ** 


DOOMED TO LIVE.^ 

Bt honors 1>B BALZAC. 


. [HowomI db Balxao, the greBt«at of French noveliatB, wae bom at Tours in 
170e» educated at the College de Vendbme, and euidiod law ; then retired to a 
Fafis garret to wrSte novels in the most mlserablo poverty for years, before ho 
won the least public attenaon« Ten veers later he had become famous, though 
not prosperous. In 1S48 lib married a Fohah lady whom he bad long loved, ana 
just as he was beginning to have an ea^ life be died, August 18, 1850. His 
nevels are very numeroul ; most of them were grouped by him as a ** Comedie 
Ilmiiaine/' which was to Comprise all sides of life. Some oi the best knoltn are 
Eugenie Qrandot,** **Cesar Birottean,** ** Ptro Gorlot»** Lost Illusions,** 
*^Tlie Woman of Thirty,** **Tbe Poor Relations,** ^^Tbe Last Chouan** (his 
first success), **La Feau de Chagrin,** **Th6 Search for the Absolute,*’ and 
*‘llie Country Doctor.* *3 


The clock of the little town of Menda had just struck mid« 
night. At this niolnent a young Erencli officer was leaning on 
the parapet of a long terrace which bounded the gardens of the 
castle. He seeme*^. plunged In the deepest thought — a circum* 
stance unus*ial amit^ £hc thoughtlessness of military life ; but 
it must be owned that never were the hour, the night, and the 
place more propitious to meditation. The beautiful Spanish 
sky stretched out its azure dome above his head. The glitter¬ 
ing stars and the so^t moonlight lit up a charming vaUey that 
u&folded all its beauties at his feet. Leaning against a blos¬ 
soming orange tree he bould see^ a hundred feet below him, the 
town oi Menda, which seemed to have been placed for shelter 
from the north winds at* the foot of the rock on which the 
' castle was built. As he turned his head he could see the sea, 
framing the landscape with a broad silver sheet of glistening 
water. The castle was a blaze of light. The mirth and move¬ 
ment of a bnll, the music of the orchestra, the laughter ^of the 
officers and their pai^ners in the dance, were bom^ io him 
, mingled with the dlstcmt murmur of the wav& The freshness 
of the night imparted a sort of energy to his limbs, weaB^vwith, 
the Lealnef the dayt Above all 


, the gardens were planted with 


**From ** Hhoiter Storlrt froUi BoIbbo.** CamolSi Suriun. By pvnulHiiion of 
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trees so aromatic, and flowers so fragrant^ that the young man 
stood plunged, as it were, in a bath of perfumes. 

castle of Menda belonged to a Spanish grandee, then 
livii^g there with his family. Ij^uring the whole of the evening 
his eldest daughter had looked at officer with an interest 
80 tinged with sadness that the sentiment of compassion thus 
expressed by the Spaniard might well call up a reverie in the 
Frenchman’s mind. 

Clara was beautifiil, and although she had three brothers 
and'a sister, the wealth of tlie Marques de Leganes seemed 
great enough for Victor Marchand to believe that the young 
lady would have a rich dowry. But how dare he hope tlmt the 
most bigoted old hidalgo in all Sx>nin would ever gi^e his 
^ughtor to the son of a Parisian grocer ? * Besides, the French 
wore bated. The Marques was suspected by General Gautier, 
who governed the province, of planning %% revolt in favor of 
Ferdinand VII. For this reason the battalion commanded by 
Victor Marchand had been cantoned in the little town of 
Menda, to hold the neighboring hamlets, which wore dependent 
on the Marques, in check. Recent dispatches from Marshal 
Ney liad gi\^en ground for fear that the English would shortly 
land on the coast, and had indicated the Marques as a man who 
carried on communication with the cabinet of London. 

In spile, therefore, of the welcome which the Spaniard had 
given him and his soldiers, the young ofBce^ Victor Marchand 
remained constantly on his guard. As ^lio was directing his 
steps towards the terrade whither he Lad come to examine the 
state of the town and the country districts iuirusted to liis 
care, he debated how he ought to interpret the friendliness 
wliich the Marques had unceasingly showd him, and how the 
tranquility of the country could be redoneded with his Gen- 
eral’s uneasiness. But in one momenc these thoughts were 
driven from his mind by a feeling of caution and well-grounded 
curiosity. He had just perceived considerable number of 
lights in the town. In spite of tiie day being the Feast of St. 
James, he had given orders, that very morning, that all lights 
should be extinguished at the hour prescribed by his regula¬ 
tions;* the castle alone being excepted from this order. He 
could, ^duinly see, here and there, the gleam of his soldiers’ 
bayonets at theip^ccustomed posts; but there wm a solemnity 
in tl^^'ilcnco, and nothing to suggest that the Spaniards wore 
pray to the excitement of a festival. Aft^vr having 4i<dught to 
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explain the offense of which the inhabitants were guilty, the 
mystery appeared all the more unaccountable to him because 
he had left officers in cl large of the night police and the rbupds. 
With all the impetuosity of youth, he was just abqu^ to leap 
through a breach and descend the rooks in haste, and tiius 
arrive mote quickly thaif by the ordinary road at a small out¬ 
post placed at the entrance of the town nearest to the castle, 
when a faint sound stopped him 4 He thought ha heard the 
light footfall of a w<)nian upon^^he gravel walk. He turped 
bis head and^saw nothing; but his gaze was arrested by the 
extraordinary brightness of the soa. All of a sudden ho beheld 
a sight BO portentous that he stood dumfounded ; he thought 
that hts sensosrdeceived him. In the far distance ho could dis* 
tinguiah sails gleamiqg whitejn the moonlight. He tremblecl 
and tried to convince himself that this vision was an optical 
ilkision, merely the ffintastic effect of the moon on the waves. 

this moment a hoarse voice pronounced his name. * He 
looked towards the breach, and saw slowly rising above it iixe 
head of the soldier whom he had ordered to accompany him to 
the castle. 

Is that you. Commandant? ” 

Yes; what do you want?’* replied the young man, in a 
low vo'ce. A sort of presentiment warned liim to be cautious. 

“Those rascals down there arc stirring like worms. I have 
hurried, with your^eave, to tell you my own little observations/’ 

“Go on,'^ said Vifclor Marchand. 

“ I have just followed a man from the castle who came in 
this direction with a lantern in his Hand. A lantern's a fright¬ 
fully suspicious tliipg. I don’t fancy it was tapers ixxy fine 
Catholic was going to Jight at this time of night. ‘ Tlu‘y want 
t<f eat us body and “bones! ’ says I to myself; so I went on his 
track t^ reconnoiter. ^^here, oma ledge of rock, not three paces 
from here, I discovered ^great heap of fagots.” 

Suddenly a terrible sliriek rang through the town, and cut 
the soldier short. At the same instant a gleam of light hashed 
before the Commandant. The poor gi^onadier received a ball 
•fn the hdfed and fell. A fire of straw and dry wood burst into 
flame like a house on fire, not ten paces from the youi^ man. 
The sound of the instruments and the laughter ceasb^ln the 
^ ballroAm. The silence of death broken only by groans, had 
suddenly succeeded to the noises and inusto of the feasUl^The^ 
fire df a Sbnnon roared over the surface of the sea. Cold sweat 
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trickled ^own the young cfficer^e forehead i he had no sword. 
He understood that his men had been slaughtered^ and the 
English were about to disembark. If he lived he saw himself 
dishonored, summoned before a council of war. Then he 
measur^ with his eyes the depth of the valley. He sprang 
forward, when just at that moment his hand was seized by the 
hand of Clara. 

“ Fly 1 ” said she ; “ my brothers are following to kill you. 
Down yonder at the foot of the rook you will find Juanito^s 
Andalusian. Quick 1 ” ^ 

The young man looked at her for a moment, stupefied. She 
pushed him on; then, obeying the instinct of self-preservat^On 
which never forsakes even the bravest man, he rushedc^ down 
^ho park in the direction she had indidUted. He leapt from 
rook to rock, where only the goats had ever trod before; he 
heard Clara crying out to her brothers to pursue him; Jie 
heaAi the footsteps of the assassins $ he beard the balls^ of 
several discharges wbUtlo about his ears; but he reached the 
valley, he found the horse,^mounted, and disappeared swift as 
lightning. In a few hours he arrived at the quarters occupied 
by General Gautier. Ho found him at dinner with his staff. 

** I bring you my life in my hand I ** cried the Commandant, 
his face pale and haggard. 

He sat down and related the horrible disaster. A dreadful 
silence greeted his story. 

“You appear to me to bo more unfortunate th£^n criminal,” 
said the terrible General at last. You are not accountable for 
the crime of the Spaniards, and unless the Ajarshal decides 
otherwise, I acquit you.” 

. These words could give the unfortunate officer but slight 
consolation. ' « • 

when the Emperor hoars of it4 ” he exclaimed. 

He will want to have you shot,” said the General. How¬ 
ever - But we will talk no more c^but it,” he added severely, 

except how we are to take such a revenge as will strike whole-- 
some fear upon this country, where they carry on war like 
savages.” 

One hour afterwards, a whole regiment, a detachment of 
cavalry,* and a convoy of artillery were on the road. The 
General and Victor marched at the head of the column^ Tho^ 
sold|^^, informed of the massacre of their comrades, were filled 
* with extraordinary fury. The distance w hiob separated the 
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town of Menda from the general quarters was passed with 
marvelous rapidity. On the road the General found whole 
villages under arms. Each of these wretched townships was 
surrounded and their inhabitants decimated. 

By soma inexplicable fatality, the English shi^tfiTiStodd off 
instep of advancing. • It was known afterwards that these 
vessels had outstript the rest of the transports and only carried 
artillery. Thus the town of Menda, deprived of the defenders 
she was expecting, and which thh sight of the English vessels 
had seemed to assure, was sufrounded by the French troops 
almost witlibut striking a blow. The inhabitants, seized with 
terror, offered to surrender at discretion. Then followed one 
of those instances of devotion not rare in the peninsula. The 
assassins of the Fftuch, foreseeing, fioni the cruelty o£ the 
General, that Men da would probably be given over to tho 
flames and the whole population put to the sword, offered to 
denounce themselvci. The General accepted this offer, insert¬ 
ing as a condition that the inhabitants of the castle, from the 
lowest valet to the Marques himself, should be placed in his 
hands. This capitulation agreeff upon, the General promised 
to pardon the rest of the population and to jyrevoiit his soldiers 
from pillaging or setting lire to the town. An enormous con¬ 
tribution was exacted, and the richest inhabitants gave them¬ 
selves up as hostages to guarantee the payment, which was to 
be accomplished within twenty-four hours. 

The General took all precautions necessary for the safety of 
his troops, provided for the defense of the countiy, and refused 
to lodge his men in the houses, After having formed a camp, 
he went up and took military possession of the castle. The 
members of the ^family of heganes and the servants were 
gagged, and shut^ujf in the great hall where the ball had taken 
place, and closely watched. The windows of the apartment 
afforded a full view of the terrace wliich commanded the town. 
The staff was establi^ed in a neighboring gallery, and the 
General proceeded at once to hold a council of war on the 
measures to be taken for op|K>8ing the debarkation. After 
having^ dispatched an aid-de-camp to Marshal Ney, with orders 
to plant batteries along the coast, the General and Jiis sta^ 
turned their attention to the prisoners. Two hun^Jir^d Span¬ 
iard^ whom the inhabitauts had surrendered, were shot down 
then and there upon^ho terrace. After this military ^ecution, 
the General ordered as many gallows to be ereoted^on the 
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terrace as ^ere 'were prisoners in the hall of the oastle, and the 
town executioner to be brought* Victor Marchand made use 
of the thue from then until dinner to go and visit the prisoners* 
He soon returned to the General^ 

ha^e'oomet'* said he^ in a voice broken with emotion^ 
ask you {i favor. • 

“You? ” said the General, in a tone of bitter irony. 

“ Alas I ’’ replied Victor, “it is but a melancholy errand that 
I am come on. The Marques has seei^ the gallows being 
crectdd, and expresses a Lope t3:mt you will change the mode 
of execution for his family ; he entreats you to have the nobles 
beheaded.'* 

“ So be it! ** said the General. ^ ^ 

“ They further ask you to allow tliem the last consola^iions 
of^ religion, and to take off their "bonds; they proiuise not to 
attempt to escape.’* ♦ , 

“ l^consent,” said tho General ; “ but ybu must be answer;- 
able for them.” 


Tlie old man also offers you the whole of his fortune if 
you will pardon his young son.” 

“ Really I ** said the General. “ His goods already belong 
to King Joseph ; he is imder arrest.” His brow contracted 
scornfully, then he added: “I wll go beyond what they ask. 
I understand now tho importance of the last request. Well, 
let him buy tho eternity of his name, but Sprin shall remem¬ 
ber forever his treachery and its punidhn\ent. I gWe up tljo 
fortune and lus life to •Whichever of his sons will fulfill the 
office of executioner. Go, and do not s^jeak to metof it again.” 

Dinner was ready, and the officers sat down to table to 
satisfy appetites sharpened by fatigue. * 

One of them only, Victor Marchand, 'was pot present at the* 
banquet. He hesitated for a lopg time l^fore* he entered the 
room. The haughty family of Leganes were in their agony.' He 
glanced sadly at the scene before him in this very room, only 
the night before, he had watched the fair beads of those two 
young girls and those three youths as they circled in the excite¬ 
ment of the dance. He shuddered when he thought horv soon 
they must fall, struck off by the sword of the headsman. 
Fastened to their gilded chairs, the father and mother, their 


thre^ sons, and their two young daughters, sat absolutely 
motionlefy. Right serving men stood upright before them, 
their hands bound behind their backs. Thete fifteen perscus 
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looked at each other gravely, their eyes scarcely betraying the 
thoughts that surged within them. Only profound resignation 
and regret for the failure of their enterprise left any mark 
upon the features of some of (ham. The soldiers^sjbood^like* 
wise motionless, looking at them, and respecting the^affliction 
of their ^ruel enemies. « An expression of curiosity lit^up their 
faces when Victor appeared. He gave the order to unbind the 
condemned, and went himself to loose the cords which fastened 
Clara to her chair. She smiled sadly. He could not refrain 
from touching her arm, and looking with admiring eyes at her 
black locks and graceful figure. She was a true Spaniard; 
B?io had the Spanish complexion end the Sx>anish eyes, with 
their«riong curled lashes and pupils blacker than the raven 


win 




**Havo you been sucoesstul ?'* she said, smiling upon luin 
xuourufully with semewhat of the charm of girlhood still 
lingering in her 6yei>. * 

Victor could not suppress a groan. He looked one afj;er 
the other at Clara and her throo^ brothers. One, the eldest, 
wiis aged thirty ; he was small, even somewhat ill made, with a 
proud disdainful look, but there was a certain nobleness in hin 
bearing; he seemed no stranger to that delicacy of feeling 
which elsewhere has rendered the chivalry of Spain so famous. 
His name was Juanito. The second, Felipe, was aged about 
twenty ; he was like Clara. The youngest was eiglit, Manuel ; 
a painter wi>uld have found in his features a trace of that Koman 
steadfastness which David has given t'o children's faces in his 
episodes of lie public. The o'd Marques, his liead still 

covered with white locks, seemed to have come forth from a 
picture of Murillo. The young officer shook his heatl. When 
Isd looked at theru, he was hopeless that he would ever sec the 
bargain proposed by the General accepted by either of the four; 
nevertheless he ventured to impart it to Clara. At first she 
shuddered, Spaniard though she was; then, immediately re* 
covering her calm demeanor, she went and knelt down before 
her father. 


“ Father/* she said, “ make Juanito swear to obey faithfully 
any orders that you give him, and we shall be content/* < 

The Marquesa trembled with hope ; but when leant 
towaivls her husband, and heard—she who was a mother— 
horrible confidence whispered by Clara, she swoonedk^way. 
Juanito understood all; he leapt up like a lion in its dage.* 
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After obtaining an asaurance of perfect submission from the 
Marques, Victor took upon himseif to send away the soldiers. 
The sefVants were led out, handed over to the executioner, and 
hanged. When the family had no guard but Victor to watch 
them, th^ old father rose and said, Juanito/* 

Juapito made no answer, except by a movement of the head, 
equivalent to a refusal; then he fell l^ck in his seat, and stared 
at his parents with eyes dry and terrible to look upon. Clara 
went and sat on his knee, put her arm round his neck, and 
kissed his eyelids. 

“My dear Juanito,” slio said gayly, “ if thou didst only know 
how sweet death would be to me if it were given by thee; I 
should not have to endure the odious touch of the headamui's 
l^ands. Thou wilt cure me of the woes that were in store for 
me — and, dear Juanito, thou coiddst not bear to see me l^ong 

to another, well-” Her soft eyes cast one look of fire at 

Victor, as if to awaken in Juanito^s heart his horror of tlie 
French. 

^ “Have courage,said his brother Felipe, ‘‘or else our race, 
that has almost given kings to Spain, will be extinct.*' 

Suddenly Clara rose, the group which had formed round 
Juanito separated, and this son, dutiful in his disobedience, saw 
his aged father standing before him, and heard him cry in a 
solemn voice, “Juanito, I command thee.’* 

The young Count remained motionless. His father fell on 
his knees before him ; Clara, Manuel, and Felipe did tlie same 
instinctively. They all*stretched out their hands to him as to 
one who was to save their Jamily from oblivion^, they seemed 
to repeat their father’s words — “My son, hast thpu lost the 
en^gy, tho true chivalry of Spain ? How long wilt thou leave 
thy father on his knees? What right hast thou to think of 
thine own life and its suffering? Madam, is this a eon of 
mine ? ** continued the old man, turning to his wife. 

“ He consents,’* cried she in despair. She saw a movement 
in Juan!to*8 eyelids, and she alone understood its meaning. 

Mariquita, the second daughter, still knelt on her knees, and 
clasped her mother in her fragile arms; her littlq brother 
Manuel, seeing her weeping hot tears, began to chide her. At 
this mfvnatit the almoner of the castle came in ; ha was imme^ 
dia^ly surrounded by the rest of the family and brought to 
Juani^q Victor could bear this scene ho longer ; ha made a 
hign to Clara, and hastened away to make <ske last effort with 
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the General. He found him in high good humor in the middle 
of the banquet, drinking with his oiSoers ; they were beginning 
to make merry. 

An hour later a hundred* of the principal iobfitbitapts of 
Menda came up to the terrace, in obedience to the*Generars 
orders, to witness the dzecution of the family of Leganes. A 
detachment of soldiers was drawn up to keep back these 
Spanish burghers who were ranged under the gallows on which 
the servants of the Marques still hung» The feet of these mar« 
tyre almost touched their heads. Thirty yards from them a 
block had been set up, and by it gleamed a scimiter. The 
headsman also was present, in case of Juanito’s refusal. Pres¬ 
ently, in the mids^ of the profoundost silence, the Spaniards 
hea];d the footsteps of several persons approaching, the meas¬ 
ured tread of a company of soldiers, and the faint clinking 
of their muskets.* These diverse sounds were mingled with 
the merriment of the officers* banquet, — just as before*it was 
the music of the dance which had concealed preparations«for 
a treacherous massacre. All eyes were turned towards the 
castle; the noble family was seen advancing with incrcdiblo 
dignity. Every face was calm and serene; one man only 
leant, pale and haggard, on the arm of the Priest. Upon this 
man lavished all the consolations of religion — upon the only 
one of them doomed to live. The executioner understood, as 
did all the rest, that for that day Juanito had undertaken the 
otHce himself. The aged Marques and his wife, Clara, Mari- 
quita, and their two brothers, came and knelt down a few 
steps from vhe fatal spot. Juanito was led thither by the 
Priest. As he approached the block the executioner touched 
him by the sleeve and drew him aside, probably to give him 
certain instructions. 

The Confessor placed the victims in such a liosition that 
they could not see the executioner % but like true Spaniards, 
they knelt erect without a sign of emotion. 

Clara Was the first to spring forward to her brother. 

Juanito/’ she said, have pity on my faint-heartedness ; begin 
with me.’* 

At that moment they heard the footsteps of a man running* 
at fall speed, and Victor arrived on the tragic scefie.^ Clara 
was already on her ^nees, already her white neck seemed to 
invito the edge of the scimiter. A deadly pallor fell the 

officer, but he stilt found strength to run on. 
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The General grants thee thy life if thou wilt marry me,’* he 
eaid to hfiv in a low voice. 

The Spaniard cast a look of proud disdain on the officer. 

Strike, ^rUanito/* she said, in a^oice of profound meaning. 

Her head rolled at Victor’s feet. When the Marquesa heard 
the sound a convulsive start escaped her ; this was the only 
sign of her afUiction. 

Am I placed right so, dear Juanito?” little Manuel asked 
his brother. « 

Ah, thou weex>cst, Mariquita t said Juanito to his sister. 

‘'Yes,” answered the girl; “1 was thinking of thee, my 
poor Juanito ; thou wilt be so unhappy without us.” 

At length the noble figure of the Mar^ques appeared.*^ He 
looked at the blood of his children ; tbep. he turned to the 
spectators, who stood mute and motionless before him. He 
stretched out his hands to Juanito, and stfid in a firm voice r 
" Spaniards, 1 give my son a father’s blessing. Now, Marque^y 
strike without fear, as thou art without fault.” 

Hut when Juanito saw his mother approach, supported by 
the Confessor, he groaned aloud, “ She fed me at her own 
breast.” His cry seemed to tear a shout of horror from the 
lips of the crowd. At this terrilde sound the noise of the ban¬ 
quet and the laughter and merrymaking of the offleera died 
away. The Marquesa comprehended that Juanito’s courage 
was exhausted. With one leap she had thrown herself over 
tlic balustrode, and her head was dash>d to pieces against 
the rocks below. A shout of admiration burst forth. Juanito 
fell to the ground in a aw6on. 

“ Marchand has just been telling me something about this 
executioi',” said a half-drunken officer. “ I’ll warrant, General, 
it wasn’t by your orders that-” ' • 

“ Have you forgotten. Messieurs,” cried General Gautier, 
“that during the next month there wilt be five hundred French 
families in teai’S, and tliat we are in Spain ? Do you wish to 
leave your bones here?” 

After this speech there was not a man, not even a 6ubUeu« 
tenant, who dared to empty his glass. < 

1 n of the respect with which ho is surrounded — In 

spite of the title of Kl Verdngo (the executioner^, bestowed 
Vpon as a title of nobility by the King of Spain —the 

Marques do Leganes is a proy to melancholy* He lives' in 
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solitude, and is rarely seen. Overwhelmed with the load of 
his glorious crime, he seems only to await the birth of a second 
son, impatient to seek again the company of those Shades who 
are about Lis path coutinuallv» 

W. w. 


FllOM “THE DEVIL’S DllIVE.” 

• • 

Bt lord BYRON. 

Tub Deril returned to hell by two, 

Ard be stayed at borne till five; 

When be on some homicides done in ragoiUf 

And a rebel or so in an Iriah stew, 

And sausages made of a selfnslain Jew — 

And bethought himself what next to dc, 

‘^Aiid,” quoth he, take a drive. 

I walked in the morning, V\l ride tonight; 

In darkness my children take most delight, 

And I’ll see how my favorites thrive. 

And what shall I ride in ?” quoth Lucifer then — 
“If I followed my taste, indeed, 

1 should mount in a wagon of wounded men, 

And smile to see them bleed. 

IBUc tnese wil^ be furnished again and again, 

And at present my purpose is speed; 

To see my manor as much as I may, 

And watch that no souls shall be poached away. 

“I have Restate coach at Carlton House, 

A chariot in Seymour Place; 

Hut they’re lent to two friends, who make mo amends 
By driving my favorite pace: 

And they handle their reins with such a gi*dce, 

1 have something for both at tlie end of their race. 

“So now for the earth to take my chance.” 

Then up to the eartli sprung he; 

And making a jump from Moscow to France, 

He steppecUacross the sea, 

And restef} his hoof on a turnpike road, 

Ho very great way from a bishop’s abode. 
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But first as he flew» I forgot to say, 

^bat be hovered a momeot upon his way 
To look upon Leipsic plain; 

sweet to his eye was its sulphury glare, 

Afnd so soft to his ear was the cry of despair, 

» Tliat be pei'ched on a mountain of slain; 

And he gazed with delight from its growing height, 
Kor often on earth had he seen such a sight. 

Nor his work done haif as well: 

Kor the field ran so red with the blooh of the dead. 
That it blushed like the waves of hell I * 
Then loudly, and wildly, and long laughed ho: 

** Methinks they have here little need of ms/” 

• • • • • . « • 

But the softest note that soothed his ear 
Was the sound of a widow sighing;* 

And the sweetest sight was the icy tear. 

Which horror froze in the blue eye olear 
Of a maid by her lover lying— 

As rornd her fell her long fair hair; 

And she looked to heaven with that frenzied air, 
Which seemed to ask if a God were there! 

And, stretched by the wall of a ruined hut, 

With its hollow cheeks, and eyes half shuc, 

A child of famine dying: ^ 

And tfa^ carnage begun, when resistaneb is done^ 
And the fall of ibe vainly fiyingl 
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GHOBUS. 

JiaJU thoughts breed fear, and fear ill words ; but these 
The Gods turn from us that have hept their law. 

Ijet us lift up the stren^h of our hearts in eong« l. 

And our souls to the neight of the darkling day. 

If the wind in our eyes blow blood for spray, 

Be the spirit that breathes in us life more strong, 

Though the prow reel round and the helm point wrong, 

And sha^ reefs whiten the shoreward way 
For the steersman time sits hidden astern, {Ant. d. 

With dark hand plying the rudder of doom, 

And the surf-smoke under it flies like fume 
As the blast shears 6ff and the oar-blados churn 
The foam of our fives that to death return, 

Blown back as they break to the gulfing gloom. 

What cloud upon he^^ven is arisen, what shadow, what sound, 

From the world beyond earth, from the night underground, 
That scatters from wings unbeholdon the weight of its darkness 
Bxound ? 

For the sense of my spirit is broken, and blinded its eye, [Ant. s. 
As the soul of a sick man ready to die. 

With fear of tho hour that is on me, with dread if an end be not 
nigh. 

O Barth, O Gods of the land, have ye heart now to see and *to 
bear [atr, 8. 

What slays with •terror mine eyesight and seals mine ear ? 

O fountains of streams everlasting, are all ye not shrunk up and 
withered for fear ? 

Lto, night is arisen on the noon, and her hounds are in quest by 
day, [Ant. 8. 

And the world is fulfilled of the noise of them crying for fheir 
prey, 

And the sun’s self strioken in heaven, and cast out of his course as a 
blind man astray. 

From east to west of the south sea-line [8tr. 4 

Glitters the lightning of spears that shine ; 

As a storm-cloud swoln that comes up from the skirts of tho sea 
By tho wind for helmsman to shoreward ferried, 

So black beliind them the live storm serried 
Shakes eaidh witii the tramp of its foot, and the terror to'bo., 

Shall the sea give death whom tho laud gave birth ? 4. 

O Barth, fair mother, O sweet Jive Karth, % 

Hide us again in won>b from tho waves of it, help us or Acle. 

As a sword is the lieaiif of the God tliy brother, 
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Sut thine as the heart of a new-made mother. 

To deliver thy sons from liis ravin, and rage of his tide. 

O ^trdng north wind, the pilot of cloud and rain, istr. 6 

For tho gifts we gave thee what^ifb hast thou given us again? 

O Go^ -winged, deep-throated, a terror to forth-faring ships by 

What brido-song is this that is blown on the blast of thy breath ? 
A gift but of grief to thy kinsmen, a song but of death, 

Far the bride’s folk weeping, and woe for her father, who finds thee 
. against him in fight. * 

Turn back from us, turn thy battle, take heed of our%ry ; ^Ant.6, 

Lot thy dread breath sound, and the waters of war be dry; • 

Let thy strong wrath shatter the strength of our foemen, the sword 
of their strength and tho shield; « 

• As vapours in heaven, or as waves or the wrecks of ships, * 

So break thou the ranks of their spears with the breath of thy 
lips, 

Till tbi)ir corpses have oovorod and clothed as with raiment the face 
of tho sword-ploughed field. 

O son of thorosc-rod morning, O God twin-born with the day, 0 . 

O wind with the young sun waking, and winged for the same wide 
way, » 

Givo up not tho house of thy kin to tho host thou bast marshalled 
from northward for prey. 

From tho cold of thy cnullo in Tlii'ace, from the mists of the 
fountains of night, * [Ani 6. 

Fi*om the bride-bed of dawn whence day leaps laughing, on fire 
for his iVght, , * 

Come down with their doom in thine hand on the ships thou hast 
brought up against us to fight. * 

For now not in word but in deed is tho harvest of spears begun, [str. 7* 
And Its clamour outbellows the thunder, its lig^ktning outlightens tho 
sun. • • 

Fi*om the spnngs of tho morning ^it thunders and lightens across 
and afar 

To tho wave where the moonset ends apd the fall of the last low 
star. 

With a trampling of drenched rod hoofs and an earthquake of men 
that meet, 

Strong y^r sets 1' tnd to the scjiihe, and the furrows take m*e from 
‘ hie feet. 

Fart^ p'bahs from her great ront heart, and tho hollows of rocks are 
afraid, • 

And th%diountam8 are moved, and the valloys waves in a storm- 
wind swayed. 
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From the rooto of the hills to the plain's dim verge and the dark 
loud shore, 

Air shudders with shrill spears crossing, and hurtling of wheels that 


roar. 


» • 


As the grinding of teeth in the jaws of a lion that foam astij^y gnash 

Is the shriek of the axles^tbat loosen, the shock of the poics that 
crash. 

The dense manes darken and glitter, the mouths of the mad steeds 
obamp, 

Their heads flash blind through the battle, and death's foot rings in 
their tmmp. 

For a fourfold host upon earth and in heaven is arrayed for the fight, 

Clouds ruining in thunder and armies encountering as clouds in the 
night. • 

Mine ears are ainased with the terror of trumpets, with darknesi 
mine eyes, 

A ^ the sound of the sea’s host charging that deafens the roar the 
. sky's. 

White frontlet is dashed upon frontlot, and horse against borso reels 
hurled, 

And tho gorge of the gulfs of the battle is wide for the spoil of the 
world. 

And the meadows are oumborod with shipwa*eck of chariots that 
founder on laud, [Ant. 7. 

And the* horsemen are broken with breach as of breakers, and scat> 
tored as sand. 

Through the roar and recoil of the chai'gos that mingle their cries 
and cdufound. 


Lake fire are the notes of the trumpets that flash through tho dark* 
ness of sotind. 

As tho swing of the sea churned yoUow that sways with the wind as 
it swoUb • 

Is the lift and relapse of the wave of the chargers that clash with 
their bells ; 

And the clang of tho sharp shrill brass through the burst of the wave 
as it shocks 

Hings clean as the clear wind’s cry through tho roai* of tho surge on 
the rocks : 

And the l^eads of the steeds In their headgear of war, and tboir 
oorslcted breasts, * 

Gleam broad as the brows of the billows that brighten the s^orm 
with their crests, ^ ^ 

Gloam dread as their bosoms that heave to the shipwrecking wind 
as they rise, • 

I'llled full of the terror and thunder of water, that slays as it dies. 
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So dire is the glare of their foreheads^ so fearful the fire of their 
breathy 

And the light of their eyeballs enkindled so bright with the light* 
w ningc of death ; « 

And the foam of their mouths as the sea's when the jaws of its gulf 
are as graves» * j 

And tlio ridge of their necks as the wind-shaken mane on the ridges 
of waves: ^ 

And their fetlocks afire as they rear drip thick with a dewfall of 
* blood ‘ 

As the lips of the rearing breaker with froth of the manslaying 
flood. 

And the whole plain reels and resounds as the fields of the sea by 
night « « 

tVhen the stroke of the wind fall9 darkling^vand death is the sea¬ 
farer’s light. 


But thou> fair beauty of heaven, dear face of the day nigh dead, lEpcde, 

What horror hath hidden thy glory, what hand bath muffled thine 
head ? 

O sun, witji what song shall we call thee, or ward off thy wrath 
by what name, 

With what prayer shall we seek to thee, sooth with what incense, 
assuage with what gift, 

If thy light be such only as lightens to deathward the seaman adrift 
With the fire of his bouse for a beacon, that foemen have wasted 
with flame ? . . 

Arise now, lifl up thy light; give ear to us, ^ut forth thine hand. 

Beach toward us thy torch pf deliverance, a lamp ^or the night of 
the land. * 

Thine eye is the light of the living, no lamp /or the ddad ; 

O, lift up the light of thine eye on the dask of our dread. 

Who hath blinded thee ? who hath pro'^alled on thee ? who htfch 
ensnared ? • » 

Who hath broken thy bow, and the shafts for thy battle prapared 7 

Have they found out a fetter to bind thee, a chain for thine arm that 
was bared? 

Be the name of thy conqueror set forth, and the might of thy 
master declared. « « 

O God, fair God of tho morning, O glory of day, 

Wb^tuils theo to cast from thy forehead its garland away 7 

pluck from thy temples their chaplet onwreathed of the light, 
And Jund on the brows of Iby godhead a frontlet of night ? 

Thou hast loosened the necks of thiue horfe«>s, and goaded their 


flanks with affright. 
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To the noe of & ooone that we know not on ways that areliid from 
our sight. 

As a wind through the darkness the wheels of their chanot^are 
whirled, 

And the light of its passage is ni^t on the face of the wc^d. ^ 
And thei^ falls from the wings of thy glory no help from op high. 
But a shadow that smites us with fear and desire of thine eye. 

For our hearts are as reeds that a wind on the water bows down 
and goes by, ^ 

To behold not thy comfoft in heaven that hath left us untimely to 
die. 

2^ut what light is it now leaps forth on the land 
Enkindling the waters and ways of the air 
" fVom thy.forehe^ made bare, 

From the gleam of Jhy bow*b<^aring hand? 

Hast thou set not thy left hand again to the string, 

J(Vith the baok-bowed horns bent sharp for a spring 
And the barbed shaft drawn, 

Till the shrill steel sing and the tense nerve ring 
That pierces tho heart of the dark with dawn, 

O huntsman, O king, 

When the dame of thy face hath twilight in chase 
As a hound hath a blood-mottled fawn 7 
He has glanced inta golden the grey sea-strands. 

And the clouds are shot through with the fires of his hands, 

And the height of^the hollow of heaven that he fills 
As the heart of a st/fong man is quickened and thrills; 

High over ine folds ol ^^e low-lying land%. 

On the shadowless hillg 
As a guard on his watchtower he stMinds. 

All earth and all ocean, all depth and all height, 

At the flash of an eyebeam are filled with his might: 

The sea roars backward, the storm drops dumb, 

And silence as dew on tne fire of fj^e fight 
Falls kind in our ears as his face in our sight 
With presage of peace to^oome. 

Fresh hope in my heart from the ashes of dread 
Leaps clear as a flame from the pyres of the dead, 

That joy out of woe 

May arise as the spring out of tempest and snow, 

With the flower-feasted month in her hands rose-red 
Borne soft as a babe from the bcaiwg-bed. 

Yet it knows not indeed if a God bo friend. 

If rescue may be fr^pi the rage of the sea, 

Ot the wrath of its lord have end. 
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the season is fall now of death or of birth. 

To bring forth life, or an end of all; 

And we know not if anything stand or fall 
That is girdled about with the roand sea's girth 
I* * As a town with its wall; 

But thou that are highest of tha Gods most highg 
That art lord if we live, that art lord though we aie^ 
Idave heed of the touguos of our terror that cry 
h'or a grace to tbt children of Earth. 


liURAJu BIDE THBOUQH HAMPSHIEE, SUREFY, 
^ AND SUSSEX. 

Bt william cobbett. 

20 Uocember, 1822. 

At Bower I got instructions to go to Hawkley, but accom- 
piuiied with most earnest advice not to go that Wky, for that it 
was impossible to get along. The roads were represented as so 
bad ; the fldods so much out; the hills and bogs so dangerous; 
that, really, 1 began to doubt; and, if I had not been brought 
np amongst the clays of the Holt Forest and the bogs ^ of the 
neighbouring heaths, 1 should certainly have* turned off to my 
right, to go over llindhead, groat as was my objection to going 
that way. Well, then/’ said my friqnd at Border, *'if you 

v;ill go that way, by'G -, you must go down Hatckley 

IIa>tgcr; ” of which he thon gave me such a de^ription ! But, 
oven this I found to fall short of the reality. I inquired simply 
wJiethep people tcere in the luihif of goin^ down it; and the 
answer being iu the affirmative, on 1 went through green lai^s 
and bridle-ways till I came tq the turapike-road from Peters- 
field to Winchester, which I crossed,,going into a narrow and 
almost untrodden green lane, on th^i side of which I found a 
cottage. Upon my asking the way to Sawkley^ the woman 
at the cottage said, ** Eight up the lane, sir : you’ll come to 
a hanger presently: you must take care, sir r you ctin’t ride, 
down i will your horse go alone f ” 

Op trotted up this pretty green lane; and, indeed, we 
haJP’ooen coming gently and gener^ly up hill for a good while. 
The ^IsHie was between highish banks and pretty high stuff 
growing on the banks, so that we could s(Ib no distance 
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ue, and could receive not the smaileBt bint of what was bo near 
at band. The lane had a little turn towards the end; 69 that, 
out we came, all in a moment, at the very edgo of the hanger 1 
And, nGvetj in all my life, was i*8o surprised and so dahgh^ed 1 
1 pulled up my horse, and eat and looked; and it was liKe look¬ 
ing from 1^6 top of a caslle down into the sea, except that the 
valley was land and not water- 1 looked at my servant, to see 
what efifect this unexpected sight had upon him. His surpriso 
was as great as mine^ though he had been bred amongst jblie 
North Hampshire hills- Those who had so strenuously dwelt 
on the dirt and dangers of this route had not said a word about 
beauties, the matchless beauties of the scenery- These hangers 
are' woods on the of very steep hills. The trees and 

underwood hang, in come sort,«to the ground, instead of stand-^ 
ing on it. Hence these places are called Hangers. From the 
<•’11 omit of that which 1 had now to descend, I looked down 
upon the villages of Hawkley, Greatham, Solborue, and sonic 
others. 

From the south-east, round, southward, to the north-w'cst, 
the main valley has cross-valleys running out of it,^the hills on 
the sides of which are very steep, and, in parts, covered with 
wood. The hills that form these cross-valleys run out into the 
main valley, like piers into the sea. Iwo of these promon¬ 
tories, of great height, arc on the west side of the main valley, 
and were the first objects that struck my sight when I came to 
the edgo of fhe hangdrp which was on the south. The ends of 
these promontories arc nearly perpendicular, and their tops so 
high in the air,’that you cannot look^at the villag^^^ below with¬ 
out somethiiig like feeling of apprehension. The leaves arc 
all off, the hop-poles ai;e in stack, tho fields have little verd\xtt3; 
but, while the spot is beautiful beyond description even now, 
I must leave to imagination to ‘SuppoBc what it is when the 
trees and hangers and hedges arc in leaf, tho com waving, tho 
meadows bright, and the hops upon the poles! 

Prom the sou€h-west, round, eastward, to the north, lie the 
heaths, of which Woolmer Forest makes a part, and these go 
graduall 5 ^ 6 ing up to Hindhead, the crown of which is Jo tho 
north-west, leaving tho rest of tho circle (the part from north 
to north-west) to be occupied by a continuation of tlie 
towards Headley, Sinatoad, Frensham, and the Holt ForesL 
So that even the e^nirast in the view fro7n the top tho 
hangar is as great as can possibly be imagined. Mod, however. 
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ire not^ to have such beautifal views as this without some 
broul^ie. We had bad the view ; but we had to g6 down the 
badger. We had, indeed, some roads to get along as well as 
wa coi^d, afterwards; but, w& Kad to get down the hanger first. 
The horses took the lead, and crept partly down upon their 
feet, and partly upon their hocks. *It was extrem^y slippery 
too; for the soil is a sort of marl, or, as they call it here, 
maiane, or mame, which •s, when wet, very much like grey 
soQp. In such a case it was likely that I should keep in the 
rear, which I did, and X descended by taking hold of the 
branches of the underwood, and so letting myself doy^n. 
When we got to the bottom, 1 bade my man, when he should 
go back to Uphusband, tell the people there •that Ashnia/ns'^ 
< loorth Lane is not the worst piece of road in the world. Our 
worst, however, was not come yet, nor had we by any means 
seen the most novel sights. « 

‘After crossing a little field and going through a farmyard 
we came into a lane, which was, at once, road and river. We 
found a hard bottom, however; and when we got out of the 
water, we got into a lane with high banks. The banks were 
quarries of white stone, like Portland stone, and the bed of the 
road was of the same stone; and the rains having been heavy 
for a day or two before, the whole was as clean and rs white 
as the steps of a fund-holder or dead^weight doorway in one of 
the squares of the Wen. Here were we, then, going along 
a stone rosd with stone banks, and the underwood and 
trees grew well upon the tops of the banks. In the solid stone 
beneath us, there was a hefrse-track and wheel-tiacks, the former 
about three and the latter about six inchqs deep. 'How many, 
many ^ges it must have taken the horses’ feet, the wheels, and 
the water to wear down this stone so M to form a hollow wiy ! 
The horses seemed alarmed at their situation ; they trod with 
fear; but they took us along very eicely, and, at last, got us 
safe into the indescribable dirt and mire of the road from 
Hawkley Green to Greatham. Here the bottom of all the 
land is this solid white stone, and the top is that mame, which 
I have before described. The hop-roots penetrate flown into 
this stone. How deep the stone may be I know not; but, 
when Pcome to look up at the end of one of the piers, or pro- 
m^tories, mentioned above, I found that it was all of the same 
stone.^ 

At Hawkley Green, I asked a farmer tne way to Thdrsley* 
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He pointed to one of two roada going from the green V but, it 
appefbzing to me that that would lead me up to the Ij^don 
road and over Hindhead, I gave him to understand that 1 was 
resolved to get along, somehow, or other, through the “Jpv 
countries.’* He besought me not to think of it. H^ever, 
finding m9 resolved, he gcft a man to go a little way to put me 
into the Greatham road. The man came, but the farmer could 
not let me go off without renewing his entreaties that I would 
go away to Ldphook, in*which eutreaties the man joined, thoi^gh 
he was to be ji^id very well for his trouble. 

Off we went, however, to Greatham. I am thinking whether 
I ever did see worse roads. Upon the whole, I think I have; 
tboOgh I am npt sure that the roads of Now Jersey, between 
Trenton and Elizabe^-Towo, %t the breaking up of winter, be* 
worse. Talk of shows indeed I Take a piece of this road; just 
'• snt across, and a rod long, and carry it up to London. That 
would bo something like a show ! * 

Upon leaving Greatham we came out uponWoolmor Forest. 
Just as we weife coming out of Greatham, I asked a man the 
way to Thursley. “You must go to Liphook, sir,” said he. 
“But,” 1 said, “I will not go to Liphook.’’ T&oso people 
seemed to be posted at all these stages, to turn me aside from 
my purpose, and to make me go over that Hindhead, which I 
had resolved to avoid. I went oii a little further, and asked 
another man the way to Headley, which, as 1 have already 
observed, lies on the w^tem foot of Hindhead. whence 1 knew 
there must be a road to Thursley (which lies at the north-east 
foot) without gCang over that miserable bill. The man told mo, 
that 1 must^go across the forest. 1 asked him whether it was 
a good road. “ It is* a sound road,” said he, laying a •^eighty 
emphasis upon the word sownd. “ Do people go it ? said I. 
“ Ye-es,” said he. “ Ofi then,” said I, to my man, “ as it is a 
sound rdad, keep you closu to my heels, and do not attempt to 
go aside, not even for a foot.” Indeed, it was a sound road. 
The rain of the night had made the fresh horse tracks visible. 
And we got to Healey in a short time, over a sand-road, which 
eeemed sp delightful after the flints and stone and dirt and 
sloughs that we had passed over and through since the molrning. 
This road was not, if we had been benighted, without dangers, 
the forest being full of ^uags and quicksands. This is a Wact 
of Crown-lands, or, properly spealdng, puhUc-lands, oA some 
part8*of which our*Land Steward, Mr. Huskisson, is making 
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sorae plantations of trees, partly fir, and partly other trees* 
"What can plant the Jir for, God only knows, seeing that the 
cour.try is already over-stocked with that rubbish* But, this 
ptib^c^land concern is a very great concern* 

If t were a Member of Parliament, I would know what 
timbor'-haB been cut down, and what ft has been sold^for, since 
year 1790. However, this matter must be investigated, first or 
last. It never can be omitted in the winding up of the concern; 
ancl that winding up must come out of wheat at four shillings a 
bushel. It is said, hereabouts, that a man who lives near 
Ijiphook, and who is so mighty a hunter and game pursuer, 
that they call him William Itu/us ; it is said that this man is 
Lord of the Manor of Woolmer Forest^ Thisohe cannot" bo 
without a grant to that effect; jf.nd, if there be a grant, there 
must have been a reason for the grant. This reason I should 
very much like to know; and this I would know, if I were.r ' 
Meihber of Pailiainent. That the peopJd call him the Lord of 
the Manor is certain ; but he can hardly toake preserves of the 
plantations; for it is well known how marvellously hares and 
young trees agree together! This is a matter of great public 
importance'*; and yet, how, in the present state of things, is an 
investigation to l>e obtained? Is there a man in Parliament 
that will call for it? Not one. Would a dissolution of.Parlia¬ 
ment mend the matter ? No; for the same men would be 
there still. They are the same men that have been there for 
these tliirty, years ; and the same they will dje, and they 

must he until there be a reform. To be sure, when one dies, or 
cuts his throat (as in tlw case of Castlereagh), another one 
comes; but it is the same body. And, so long as it is that 
sajne b^idy, things will always go on as go on. How- 

evor, as Mr. Canning says the body “ works well” we must Hot 
say the contrary. 

The soil of this tract is, generalAy, a black sand, which, in 
some places, becomes peat, which ^makes very tolerable fuel. 
In some parts there is clay at bottom; and there the oaks 
would grow ; but not while there are hares in any number on 
the forest. If trees be to grow here, there ought to bo no barest 
and as little hunting as possible. 

"We ‘got to Headley, the sign of the “ Holly-Bush,” just at 
duTK, aud just as it began to rain. I^had neither eaten iior 
drunk^since eight o’clock in the morning; and as it was a nice 
little public-house, I at first intended to stay all night, an 
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intention that 1 afterwards very indiscreetly gave upt I had 
laid my plarif which included the getting to Thursley that night. 
When, therefore, I had got scone cold bacon and bread, and 
some milk, I began to feel ash^Zued of stopping sbof^ ol^my 
plan^ especially after haying so heroically persevered ^in tho 
** stem path/' and so disdainfully scorned to go over Hindhoad. 
I knew that my road lay through a hamlet called Churt, whero 
they grow such fine hennet^grass seed. There was a looon; 
but there was also a hazy rain. I had heaths to go over, and 
T might go in^o quags* Wishing to execute my plan, however, 
I pt last brought myself to quit a very comfortable turf-firo, and 
to set off in the rain, having bargained to give a man three 
shillings to guide me»out to tne northern foot of Hindhoad. 
I took caro to a&Cortain that ray guide knew tho rf)ad' 
perfectly well ; that is to say, 1 took caro to ascertain 
as far as I could, which was, indeed, no fai^hor 
tham his word would go. Off wo set, the guide niountod on 
liis own or id aster’s horse, and with a white smock Iroek, 
which enabled us to see him clearly. W'e trotted on pr<‘tty 
fast for about half an hour; and I perceived, not witliout 
some sxirprise, that tho rain, which I knew to be coming from 
tho Souths mot me full in tho face, when it ought, according 
to ray lockoning, to have boat upon my right cJicek. 1 called 
to the guide repeatedly to ask him if he was hutc that hr wa^ 
right, to which ho always answered, ‘‘Oh ! yes, sir, T Know 
the road/' ^ did no^ like this, “J knew the roari/* At Iasi, 
after going about six miles in nearly a Southern direction, 
tlie guide turned short to the left. That brou^ut the ram 
upon my right cheek, and, though I could not v<'ry well 
account for the long otrctch to the South, 1 thought Chat, nt 
any rate, wo were now in the right track; and, after g<)ing 
about a mile in this new direction, I began to ask tho guide 
how nvuch further we had to go; for 1 hod got a pretty good 
soaking, and was rather impatient to sec tho foot of HindheaJ. 
Just at this time, in raising my bead and looking forward as 
I spoke to tho guide, what should 1 sc'c, but a long, high, 
and stec^ hanger arising before us, the trees along the top 
of which 1 could easily distinguish ! The fact was, wcto 
just getting to the outside of the heath, and were on the f-ow 
of a steep hill, which •faced this hanging wood. Th<^ guide 
had begun to doscevd; and I had called to him to stop ; for 
the hill was so steep, that, rain as it did and wet as my saddle 
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must bo, I got off my horse in order to walk down. But now, 
behold, the follow discovered that he had lost h4s way I 
’Wh'bre we were I could not even guesB. There wm but one 
reuicdy'and that waa to get back, if we could. 1 became 
guide now; and did as Mr. Westem.is advising the Ministers 
to do, retraced my steps. * We went back about hali the way 
that we had come, whon we saw two men, who showed us 
the way that we ought to"go. At the end of about a mile, 
we‘fortunately found the tumpike-roadf; not, indeed, at the 
foot, but on the tip-top of that very Hindhead, on which I 
had so repeatedly vowed I would not go! We came out on 
the turnpike some hundred yards on the Liphook side of ^he 
buildings called the MxU; so that we hrd the whole of three 
miles of hill to come down at* not much better than a foot 
pace, with a good pelting rain at our backs. 

It waa now but a step to my friend’s house, where a gooCt 
fire and a change of clothes soon put sJLl to rights, save 6>nd 
except the having come over Hindhcad after all my resolu¬ 
tions. This mortifying circumstance; this having been beaten, 
lust the gu4de the three ehillinge that 1 had agreed to give 
him. “Either,” said I, “you did not know the way well, 
or you did; if the former, it was dishonest in you to undertake 
to guide mo; if the latter, you have wilfully led mo miles 
out of my way.” He grumbled; but off he wont. He cer¬ 
tainly deserved nothing; for ho did not ^ow the way, and 
ho proventod some other man from earning and receiving the 
money. But, had he not caused me to get upon Sindhead, 
he would have had the three shillings. I had, at one time, 
got my hand in my pocket; but the thought of having been 
ic’aicn pulled it out again. *• 

Tl)us ended the most interesting .day, as far as I know, 
that 1 ever passed in all my life. ■ , 


TCHABOn. 

Bv JOHN OKNENIiK^P WHITTITCB. 

8 o fallen ! bo lost I the light withdrawn 
Which once he wore I 
The glory from his gray hairs gene 
For evermore I 



TH£ IjOST LEA1>£R* 

Revile him not I the Tempter hath 

A. snare for all; 

A.nd pitying tears, not scorn and wrath. 

Befit his falL 

O! dumb be passion’s stormy rage, 

'Wliexi he who might 

BCave lighted up and led his age 

Falls back in night! 

Scorn 7 ‘Would the angels laugh to mark 

A. bright soul driven, 

Fiend-goadod, down the endless dark 

From hope and heaven ? 

I:(Ot not HiQ land once proud of him 
‘ Insult him now; 

2 Tor brand with deeper shame his dim. 

I>iahouored brow I 

But lot its humbled sons, instead. 

From sea to lake 

A long lament as for the Bead 

In sadness make! 

Of all we loved and honoi*ed naught 

Save power remains, — 

A fallen angel’s pride of thought. 

Still strong in. chains. 

All else id gone; from those great eyes • 

The soul bath fled r 

*Whoix faith is lost, when'honor dies. 

The Man is dead. 

Then pay the reverence of old days 

To his dead fame: 

Walk backward, with averted gaze. 

And hide the shame ! 


By ROBBBT BROWKIKG. 

Tust for a Jiaudful of silver ho left us, 

fust fog a ribbon to stitsk in his coiit; 

iifbund the one gift of which l^ortuno bereft us, 

^ lyy pcjliiliMiou of BMvr 4;> <Jo. 
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£ost all the others she lets us deyote. 

They with the gold to give doled him out silver. 

So much was theirs who so little allowed: 

How all our copper had gone for his service! 
ftlaga — were they purple, his heart had been proud. 

, Wo that had loved him so, followed him, honoro^hizn. 
Lived in his mild and magnificent eye, 

Learned his great language, caught his clear aooeats. 
Made him our pattern* to live and to die! 

Shakespeare was of us, Milton was lor us, 

Burns, Shelley, were with us,— they watch &*om their 
graves! 

He aiouo breaks from tlie van and the freemen^ 

Ho alouo sinks to Uio rear and the sj^vea. 

• « 

Wo Khali march prospering, not through bis presence; 
Songs may inspirit us, not from his ^re; 

Hoods will bo done, while ho boasts his quiescouco, 

Still bidding oroucli whom tbo rest bade aspire. 
lUot out his name then! record one lost soul'more, 

One task more declined, one more footpath untrod, 
Oiie^ore devils’ triumph and sorrow for angels, 

One wrong more for man, one more insult to God I 
Life’s jlight begins: let him never come back to us! 
There would be doubt, hesitation, and p^in, 

Forced praise on our port, the glimmer^ of twilight, 
Never glad co^ifidcut morning again, 
licst^iight on, well, for wo taught Ihm; strike gallantly, 
Menace our heart ere we master his own! 

TUi*n lot him receive the now knowledge, and wait us. 
Pardoned, in heaven, the first by the Throne I 


THE OLD WOMAN OF SCllLESWIG-^HOLSTEIN 


(AitonymotiB : tmnalatod by F. Mast MOIlor.) 

( 

[FuiEDRicn Max MSi.leu, cosmopoHtan philologist, was bom December 6, 
1823, m DeA<viu, Germany, wlioro his father, Wilhelm MtUler, tbs poet, was 
librarian. He stu^lied at several great universities, making Sanskrit his specialty, 
An<i cdiioi* Uie liig-voda, 1849-1874. Uu was prolessor at Oxford of modern 
languages, and lator of comparative philology, which he<has popularized beyond 
any other man by bU writings. liU ** Chips from a German Workshop’* is a 
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weU-*knowii oollectlon of his ewwya; fals ComparatJye Mythology,’* <*Scjenr® 
of I^MguAgo,” Science of lioligicn,” ‘‘Science of Thooght,*’ ‘*^tonoe uf 
Mythology,” etc., have been yery InfiuentialO e 

# 

When the war against Denfhark began again in winter 
of 1863, offioes were opened in the principal towns of Qermany 
for collecting charitable contributions. At Hamburg, Messrs. 
L. and K. had set apart a large room for receiving lint, linen, 
and warm clothing, or small sums* of money. One day, about 
Christmas, a poorly 5Jad woman from the country stepped in 
and inquired^ in the pure Holstein dialect, whether contribU' 
tions were received here for Schleswig-Holstein. The clerk 
sl^pwed her to a table covered with linen rags and such like 
articles. Buf she ' urned away and pulled out an old leather 
purse, and, taking out pieces ^f money, began to count aloud 
on the counter: “One mark, two marks, throe marks,” till she 
had finished her tea marks. “ That makes ten marks,” sh^said, 
luid shoved the little pile away. The clerk, who liad watched the 
poor old woman while sho was arranging her small copper and 
silver coins, asked her, —“ From whom does the money come ?” 

“From me,”she said, and began counting againf^One mark, 
two marks, throe marks.” Thus she went on emptying hot 
purse, till she bad counted out ton small heaps of coin, of ton 
marks*each* Then, counting each heap once over again, slio 
suidf “These are jpy hundred marks for Schleswig-Holstein; 
bo so good as to sen4 them to the soldiers.” 

While tCe old peasant woman was iloing her ^sums, several 
persons had gathered round her ; apd, as she was leaving the 
shop, she was asked again in a tone of surprise from whom the 
money came. • 

^ “ From me,” she sftid ; and observing that sho wuJ closely 
scanned, sho turned bask, and looking the man full in the face, 
sho added, smiling, “ ft is all honest money ; it won’t hurt the 
good cause.” 

The clerk assured her that no one had doubted her honesty, 
but that sho herself had no doubt often known want, and that 
it was hardly right to let her contribute so large a sum, proba- 
*bly the whole of her savings. • 

The old woman remained silent for a time, but. After she 
had quietly scanned the faces of all present, she said : “Surely 
it concerns no one h<^ I got the money. Many a .thought 
passed through my heart while I was counting that money. 
You would not ask me to tell you all ? But yon are kind 
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gentlemeA^ and you take much trouble for ue poor people. 
So I’ll iell you whence the money came. Yes, 1 have known 
want^; food has been scarce with many a day, and it will be 
so ag^in^as I grow older. But*our gracious Lord watches over 
us. He*has helped mo to bear the troubles which He sent. 
He wiir never forsake me. My husband has been dead this 
many and many a year. I had one only son ; and my John was 
a fine stout fellow, and he worked hard, and he would not leave 
his old mother. Ho made my home sflug and comfortable. 
Then came the war with the Danes. All his friends joined the 
army ; but the only son of a widow, you know, is free. So hfi 
remained at home, and no one said to him, * Come along with 
us,’ for they knew that he was a brave bay* and 'that it broke 
his very heart to stay behind. I^know it tfxi. I watched him 
when the people talked of the war, or when the schoolmaster 
brought the newspaper. Ah, how he turi^d pale and red, and 
how he looked away, and thought his old mother did not see it I 
But he said nothing to me, and I said nothing to him. Gracious 
God, who could have thought that it was so hard to drive our 
oppressors oi^t of the land ? Then came the nows from Fredo- 
ricia I That was a dreadful night. We sat in silence opposite 
each other. We knew what was in our hearts, and wo hardly 
dared to look at each other. Suddenly ho rose and took my 
hand, and said, * Mother,’—God be praised, I had strength in 
that moment — ^ John,’ 1 said, ^ our time has comc; go in God’s 
name. 1 know how thou lovest me, and what thou hast suf¬ 
fered. God knows what will become of me if I .am left quite 
alone, but our Lord Jesus Christ wiUTorsake neither thee nor 
me.’ John enlisted as a volunteer. The day of parting came. 
Ah^ I am making a long story of it all I •John stood before mo 
in his new uniform. * Mother,’ he said, ‘ ono request before wo 
part — if it is to be ’— * John,’ I said to Inm, ‘ I know what thou 
meanest,— O, I shall weep, I shall we6p very much when I am 
alone; but my time will come, and we shall meet again in the 
day of our Lord, John I and tbe land shall be free, Johnl the 
land shall bo freel’” 

Heavy tears stood in the poor old woman’s eyes as she 
repeated ^her sad tale ; but she soon collected herself, and con¬ 
tinued : I did not think then it would be so hard. The heart 
always jiopes even against hope. But for all that ” — and here 
the old woman drew herself up, and looked »t us like a queen — 
have never regretted that I bade him go. Then came 
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dreadfril days ; but the most dreadful of all was when wo read 
that tho Germans had betrayed the land, and that they had 
given up our land with all our dead to the Danes I * T)iou I 
called on the Lord and said,* * O Lord, my God, how is that 
possible 7 Why lettest Thou tlio wicked triumph an<i allowest 
the just to perish ? ’ And I was told that the Germans were 
sorry for what they had done, but that ihey oould not help it» 
But that, gentlemen, I could never understand. We should 
never do wrong, nor allow wrong to be done. And, thoreforo, 
I thought, it cannot always remain so ; our good Lord knows 
His own good time, and in His own good time He will come and 
aeliver us. And I prayed every evening that our gracious 
Lord would nerxpit me to see that day when the land should 
be free, and our dead should sleep no more in Danish soil. 
And, as I had no other son against that day, I saved every 
year what 1 could save, and on every Christmas Bvo I placed 
it before me on a table, where, in former years, I had tdways 
placed a small present for my John, and I said in my heart. 
The war will come again, and the land will bo free, and thou 
shalt sleep in a free grave, my only son, my John I And now, 
gentlemen, the poor old woman h}\s been told that the day has 
come, and that her prayer has been heard, and that the war 
will begin again ; and tliat is why she has brought her money, 
the money she saved for her son. Good morning, gentlemen,’’ 
she said, and was going quickly away. 

But before she* had left the room, an old gentleman sairl, 
loud enough for her to hoar, Poor body 1 I hope she may not 
bo deceived-*’ 

“ Ah,’* said the old woman, turning back, “ I know what yon 
moan ; I have been told nil is not right yot. But ha\o failh, 
men ! the wicked cannot prevail against the just; man cannot 
prevail against the Lord. Hold to that, geiitlomon ; hold fast 
together, gentlemen! This very day I — begin to save up 
again.’* 

Bless her, good old soul I And if Odin were still looking 
out of his window in tho sky as of yore, when ho grantecl 
victory«to the women of the Lombards, might he not say oven 
now: — 

When women are heroes, 

Wliat must the men be like ? 

Theirs is the victory j 
*No need of mo- 
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GROWTH.’ 

By henry DRUMMOND. 

4 

(From ynijxnl IjAw to Uie Spiritual World.**} 

• 

[TTbnrt Duommoki), Scotch theologian aud aciontiUt, ^aa bom at Stlrling« 
AuG'U<^tl7« IBAi ; died March 11, 1897. He atudied at Edinburgh University, 
auti \va« profoAflor of natural Hcien<^ in Olsagow. His Natural Law in tho 
Sjnruual World ’* and ** AHeoni of Man ** are nMemptA at bridging the chasm be- 
twrrn tho material nnd the spiritual universe. **Tlje Orenteat Thing in tlie 
Woild*' is very popular. Ilia ♦‘Tropical Africa’* is a very re«dab1o and valu- 
nlilo book of travel.] ^ 

WuAT gives the peculiar point to this ebjeof^ lesson frerm 
the lips of Jesus is^ that Ho nq^ only the illustration, 

but made the lilies* It is like an inventor describing his own 
inachiuo. He made tho lilies and He made me—^both on the 
broad principle, lioth together, ifion and flower. He 
planted deep in the Providence of God ; but as men are dull at 
studying themselves He points to this companion' phenomenon 
to teach us how to live a free and natural life, a life which God 
will unfohl Yor us, without our anxiety, as He unfolds the 
flower. For Christ’s words arc not a general apjieal to consider 
nature. INIon are not to consider tho lilies simply to ^dmiro 
their beauty, to dream over tho delicate strength and grace of 
stem aii<l loaf. 'J'ho i>oiiit they wero to consider was hoto they 
yrew — h<nv \yitliout anxiety or cure tfce flower woke into love- 
Lncss, how without weaving theso leaves were woven, how 
witljont toiling these complex tissnoa Hjiun ihemsdlves, and how 
williout any effort of friction tho whole slowly oamo roady- 
iiumIo from the loom of God In its more than Solomondiko 
glory. He says, making tho application beyond dispute, 

‘•you careworn, anxious men must grow^ You, too, need take 
no thought your life, what ye shall eat or what ye shall 
drink vv wimt ye sliall put on. For God so clothe the grass 
of tlie field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the 
oven, shall He not much more clothe you, O ye of little faith ? ’* 

This nature lesson was a great novelty in its day ;• but all 
♦ men noV who have oven a **little faith” have learned this 
Christian‘Secret of a composed life* Apart even from tho para¬ 
ble of the lily, the failures of the past hav^ taught most of us the 
folly of disquieting oursidves in vain, and we have given up the 
idea that by taking thought we can add a cuoit to our stature. 

• I3y pc ruiwioik of li'Hldur <ui<l Htoughtoh. (Vrico Si. 6<f.> 
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But no sooner has our life settled down to this cal*n trust in 
God than a new and gravor anxiety be^ne. This tii^e it is 
not for the body we are in travail, but for the soul. Fcr the 
temporal life we have oonsid^ed the lilies, but hgw is the 
spiritual life to ^ow ? How are we to become better *men ? 
How are we to grow in grace ? By what thought sliuU we add 
the cubits to the spiritual stature and reach the fuUiiess of the 
I^erfect Man ? And because we know ill how to do this, the 
old anxiety comes back again and our inner life is once more an 
agony of conflict and remorse. After all, w© Jonvo but trans* 
ferred our anxious thoughts from the body to the soul. Our 
efforts after Christian growth scum only a succession of fail- 
mes, and instead of rising into the beauty of holiness our life is 
a daily hoartbreakViid humiliation. 

Now the reason of this is very plain. We have forgotten 
the parable of the lily. Violent efforts to grow are right in 
earnestness, but wlioily wrong in principle. There is but ono 
l)rinojple of growth both for the natural and spiritual, fo^ anU 
jnal and x>lant, for body and soul. For all growth is an organic 
thing. And tlio principle of growing in grace is once jnore 
this, “Consider tlio lilies how they grow 

In seeking to extend the analogy from the bo<ly to the soul 
there are two things about the lilies’ grv*wtln two characteristics 
of all gj'owili, on which ono must Ixx utiention. These arc, - «• 

First, Spontanc:^usncss. 

Second, Mystoiicairnoss. 

1. Spontaneousness. There are throo lines along which one 
may seek for evidence of the of ‘.’■rowth. Tlnj 

lirst is Science. And the argument hero could not be sumnu’d 
up better than in the words of Josxis. Tlie lilies grow, dli) 
soys, of themselves ; they t<dl not, neither do they spin. They 
grow, that is, automatically, spontaneously, without trying, 
without fretting, witliout thinking. Api>liod in any diruclion, 
to plant, to animal, to the. body or to tlio soul, this law holds. 
A boy grows, for example, witliout trying. Oixe or two simj^lo 
conditions are fulfilled, and the growth goes on. Ho thinks 
probubly^as little about tho condition as about the result ; lio 
fulfills the conditions by habit, the result follows by nature. 
Both processes go steadily on from year to year apart from 
himself and all but in Qpite of himself. Ono would never think 
of telling a boy to^grow. A doctor has no prescription for 
grow th« He can tell me how growth may be stunted or im- 
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paired, bupt the process itself ia recognized os beyond control — 
ono of •the few, and therefore very significant, things which 
Nature keeps in her own hands. No physician of souls, in like 
manner, has any prescription for epiritual growth. It is the 
question* he is most often asked and most often answers 
wrongly. lie may prescribe more earnestness, more prayer, 
more self-denial, or more Christian work. These are prescrip¬ 
tions for something, but nohfor growth. Not that they may 
not encourage growth; but the soul grows as the lily grows, 
without trying, without fretting, without ever thirvking. Man¬ 
uals of devotion, with, complicated rules for getting on in the 
Christian life, would do well sometimes to return to the sim¬ 
plicity of nature ; and earnest souls who attempting sonoti- 
fication by struggle instead of sa^ctificatios/by faith might bo 
spared much humiliation by learning the botany of the Sermon 
on the Mount. There can indeed be no other principle of growth 
thanlhis. It is a vital act. And to try to make a thing grow 
is as Absurd ^is to help the tide to come in or the sun rise. 

Another argument for the spoutaneousness of growth is 
universal experience. A boy not only grows without tiying, 
but ho cannot grow if he tries. No man by taking thought 
Las ever added a cubit to his stature; nor has any man by 
mere working at his soul ever approached nearer to the stature 
of the Lord Jesus. The stature of the Lord Jesus was not 
itself reached by work, and ho wlip thint:a to approach its 
mystical height by anxious effort is really * receding from it. 
Christ’s life unfolded itself from a divine germ, planted cen¬ 
trally in His nature, which* grow as naturally as'a flower from 
a bud. This flower may bo imitated ; but ono can always toll 
an urtifv 2 ial flower. The human form ipay be copied in wax, 
yet somehow one never fails to detect the difference. Aild 
tills precisely is the difference between a native growth of 
Christian principle and the moral copyof it. The ono is natural, 
the other mechanical* The one i9> a growth, the other an 
accretion. Now this, according to modern biology, ia the 
fundamental distinction between the living and the uot living, 
between an organism and a crystal. The living organism» 
grows, the dead crystal increases. The first grows vitally 
from (vithin, the last adds new particles from the outside. The 
whole difference between the Cliristian, and the moralist lies 
here, 'fhe Cliristian works from the oente^. the moralist from 
the circumfercnoe. The one is an organism, in tiie center of 
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whioli is planted by the living God a living germ« The other 
is a oryBtalf very beautiful it may be; but only a crystal—it 
wants ^e vital principle of growth. 

And one sees here also, what is sometimes very difficult to 
see^ why salvation in the firat instance is never connected^directly 
with moiety. The reason is not that salvation df^s not 
demand morality, but that it demands so much of it that tho 
moralist can never reach up to iti Tho end of Salvation is 
perfection, the Christhke mind, character, and life» Morality 
is on the way«to this perfection; it may go a considerable dis¬ 
tance towards it, but it can never reach it« Only Life can do 
that. It requires something with enormous power of move¬ 
ment, of growth, cf overcoming obstacles, to attain the perfect. 
Therefore the man Vbo has wsthin himself this great formatlvo 
agent, Life, is nearer the end than the man wlio has morality 
alone. The latter qau never reach porfectioji; tlie former 
For the Life must develop out according to its ; 
an<l being a g^rm of the Christ life, it must unfold into a Cnriat. 
Morality, at tho utmost, only develops the character in one ov 
two directions. It may perfect a single virtue hoi;p and there, 
but it cannot perfect all. And especially it fails always to give 
that rounded harmony of parts, that perfect tune to the whole 
orchestra, which is the mark characteristic of life. Perfect life 
is not merely the^possession of perfect functions, but of perfect 
functions perfectly adjusted to each otlier and all conspiring to 
a single rcndlt, the xioiKoot working of tlie whole erganiam. It 
is not said that the character will develop in all its fullness in 
this life. That were a time too &hort for an Evolution so 
magnificent. In t^is woi*ld only the cornless ear is seen ; 
sometimes only the small yet still prophetic blade. The 
alTthe godly man for his imperfections is ill judged. A blade 
is a stqall thing. At first it grows very near the earth. It is 
often soiled and crushed*and downtrodden. But it is a living 
thing* That great dead A,one beside it is more imposing; only 
it will never bo anything else than a stone* But this small 
blade —it doth not yet appear tchat it shall be. 

Seeirfg now that Growth con only be synonymous ^with a 
living automatic process, it is all but superfluous to seek a 
third line of argument from Scripture. Growth there is always 
described in the language of physiology. The regenerate soul 
is a new creature. ^The Christian is a new man in Christ Jesus. 
He a^ds the cubits to his stature just as the old man does. He 
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is rooted-ftnd built up in Christ; ha abides in the vine, and 
60 abiding^ not tollin|T or spioning, brings forth fruit. The 
Chrijtian in short, liko the poet^ is bom not made; and the 
fruity of -his character are not manufactured things but living 
things, things which have grown from the secret germ, the 
fruits of the living Spirit. They are not the produue of this 
climate, but exotics from a sunnier land. 

II. liut, secondly, besides this Spontaneousness there is this 
other great characteristic of Growth — Mysteriousness. Upon 
this quality depends the fact, probably, that so few men ever 
fathom its real obaraoter. We are roost unspiritual always \n 
dealing with the simplest spiiitoal things. A lily grows 
te Piously, pushing up its solid weight of^etain and leaf in tiio 
teeth of gravity. Shaped into ^auty by^ecret and invisible 
Angers, the flower develops wo know not how. But we do not 
wonder at it. Every day the thing is done ; it Is Nature, it is 
God. Wo are spiritual enough at least to understand that. 
But when the soul rises slowly above the world, pushing up its 
delicate virtues in the teeth of sin, shaping itself mysteriously 
into the imago of Christ, we deny that the power is not of man. 
A strong will, wo say, a high ideal, tbo reward of virtue, Chris- 
ilau influence, — these will account for it. Spiritual character 
is merely the product of anxious work, self-command, and self- 
denial. Wo allow, that is to say, a miracle to^the lily, but nono 
to tho man. The lily may grow; the man^must fret and toil 
and spin. , o • • 

Now grant for a moment that by hard work and self-restraint 
a man may attain to a yefy higli character. It is not denieil 
Umt this can bo done. But what is dopied is Chat this is 
growth,•and that this process is Christianity. Tho fact that 
you can account for it proves that it is not growth. Vhr 
growth is mystorious; tho peculiaritj'of it is that you ,cannot 
account for it- Mysteriousness, as Mozley nas well observed, 
is ^Hlio tost of spiritual birih.^* Alid this was Christ’s test. 

'riio wind blowcth whore it listeth. Thou hearost the sound 
thereof, but canst not tell whence it comoih or whither it goeth, 
fij ia ev^ry one that i% bom of the Spirit The test of Spiritual- * 
ity is that you cannot tell whence it cometh or whither it 
goetli". ff you can tell, if you can account for it on philo¬ 
sophical^ principles, on the doctrine of influence, on strengtlx 
of will, on a fuvmablo environment, it is nqi^ growth. It may 
be so far a success, it may be a perfectly honest, oven ro- 
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markable, and praiseworthy imitation, but it ia not*the real 
things The fruits are wax, the flowers artificial — you cian toll 
whence it oometh and whither it goetb« * 

The ooncluaion is, then, thaUtho Christian is a unique^pbc- 
nomeuoD. You cannot account for him. And if you 6ouldho 
would ndt be a Christian. Mozley has drawn the two charac¬ 
ters for us in graphic words: ^^Tuke an ordinary man of the 
world — what he thinks and what 4)e does, his whole standard 
of duty is taken fronf the society in which he lives. It is a 
borrowed staiviard : he is as good os other people are ; he does, 
in the way of duty, what is generally considered propei' and be* 
coming among those with whom his lot is thrown, lie reflects 
established opinio/, such points, lie follows its lead* Ills 
aims and objects in life again ore taken from the world around 
liim, and from its dictation. What it considers honorable, worth 
having, advantageous^and good, he thinks so too and pursues 
it. Ills motives ail come from a visible quarter. It would bo 
absurd to say that there is any mystery in such a character us 
tliis, because it is formed from a known external influence — the 
ijifluenoe of social opinion and the voice of the wor4i. ^ Wiionoe 
such a character comoth * wo see ; we venture to say that the 
source and origin of it is oi>6n and jmlpable, and we know it 
just asnve know the physical causes of many common facts.'’ 

Then there is the other. There is a certain cliaracter and 
disposition of mind^E which it is true to say that *thou caust 
not tell whence it ch>neth or whither it gooth.’ . . t There are 
those who stapd out from among tlio crowd, wliioh reflects 
merely the atmosphere of feeling aiiiTstandard of society around 
it, with an fmpress upon tliein which bespeaks a heavenly birth. 

* . . Now, when we see one of thoso characters, it is a c^uestibn 
which we ask ourselves,«How has the person become possessed 
of it ? Jilas he caught >t from society around him 7 That can- 
not be, because it is wholly dilTereat from that of the world 
around him. Has he caugflit it from tho inoculation of crowds 
and masses, as the mere religious zealot catches his character ? 
Tliat cannot be either, for the tyj>e is altogether different from 
that whicli masses of men, under enthusiastic impulses, exhibit. 
There is nothing gregarious in this character; it is the indi¬ 
vidual’s own ; it is not borrowed, it is not a reflection of* any 
fashion or tone of th^ world outside ; it rises up froyi some 
fount within, and is a creation of which the text says, We 
know not whence it oometh.” 
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Now'we have all met these two characters — the one emi¬ 
nently respectable, upright, virtuous, a trifle cold, perhaps, and 
generally, when critically examined, revealing somehow the 
mar^ of* the tool s the other with God^s breath still upon it, an 
inspirafiOD; not more virtuous, but differently virtuous ^ not 
more humble, but different, wearing the meek and qhiet spirit 
artlessly as to the manner born. The other-worldliness of such 
a character is the thing that strikes you; you are not prepared 
for what it will do or say or become neAct, for it moves from a 
far-off center, and in spite of its transparency and sweetness, 
tliat presouco Alls you always with awe* A man never feels the 
discord of his own life, never hears the jar of the machinery by 
which he tries to manufacture his own g^od ’ poisits, till he has 
stood in the stillness of such a jrosence. Then he discerns the 
difference between growth and work* He has considered the 
lilies, how they grow. ^ 

Wo have now seen that spiritual growth is a process main¬ 
tained and secured by a spontaneous and mysi^erious inward 
principle. It is a spontaneous principle even in its origin, for 
it bloweth yhere it listeth ; mysterious in its operation, for we 
can never tell whence it oometh ; ol>6oure in its dostinatiom for 
we cannot tell whence it goeth* The whole process therefore 
transcends us ; we do not work, we are taken in hand It is 
God wlixcli workoth in us, both to will and to do of His good 
pleasure.” Wo do not plan — we are ♦♦created in Christ Jesus 
unto good works, wli^ch God hath l^foye ordained that we 
should walk in them*” 

There may be an obvious objection to all this. It takes 
away all conflict from the Christian life? , It makds man, does 
it*Dot,»mero clay in the hands of the potter? It crushes the 
old character to make a new one, and ^destroys man*a respon¬ 
sibility for his own soul ? » , 

Now wo are not concerned here^iu once more striking the 
time-honored ^‘balance between fattli and works.” We are 
considering how lilies grow, and in a specifle comxection,' 
namely, to discover the attitude of mind which the Cluristian 
should preserve regarding his spiritmil growth. Thaf attitude* 
2 >rimarily, is to bo free from care. We are not lodging a pica 
lor inactivity of the spiritual energies, but for the tranquillity 
of the ^spiritual mind. Christ’s protest is not against work, 
bnt against anxious tliought; and rather, therefore, than com¬ 
plement the lesson by showing the other side, we toko the 
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risk of still further extending the plea in the origi'xal diroc-* 
tion« 

What is the relation, to recur again to analogy, between 
growth and work in a boy ? Conscioiisly, there is ne relation 
at alL The boy never thinks of connecting, his work^with his 
growth. Work in fact is one thing and growth another, and 
it is 80 in the spiritual life. If it be asked therefore. Is the 
Christian wrong in these ceaseless and agonizing efforts after 
growth ? the answer Is, Yes, he is quite wrong, or at leEist, he 
is qiaite mistaken. When a boy takes a meal or denies himself 
indigeatible things, he does not say, All this will minister to 
my growth; or when he runs a race he does not say, This 
wiU help the next ou^it of my stature/* It may or it may not 
be true that these things will Help his stature, but, if he thinks 
of this, liis idea of growth is morbid. And this is the point 
we are dealing with. His anxiety here is altogether irrelevant 
and superduous. Nature is far more bountiful than we ttiink. 
When she gives us energy she asks none of it back to expend 
on our own growth. She will attend to that. ** Give your 
work,** she says, ** and your anxiety to others ; trust me to add 
the cubits to your stature/* If God is adding to our spiritual 
stature, unfolding the new nature within us, it is a mistake 
to keep twitching at the petals with our coarse fingers. Wo 
must seek to let the Creative Hand alone. It is God which 
giveth the increase/* Yet we never know how little we have 
learned of die funda^acntal principle of Christix-nity till we 
discover how much we are all bent on supplementing God’s 
free grace. If God is spending work upon a let him 

be stiU and know that it is God. And if he wants work, he 
will find it there —in* the being still. • * 

* Not that there is no work for him who would grow, to do. 
There is work, and s^^vero work, — work so great that the 
worker deserves to have 'himself relieved of all that is super- 
jQaous during his task. If the amount of energy lost in trying 
to grovT were spent in fulfilling rather the conditions of growtli, 
we hhould have many more cubits to show for our stature. It 
'is with these couditious that die personal work o£ the C'^ristian 
is chiefly concerned. Observe for a moment what tliey are, 
and their exact relation. For its growth the plant needs heat, 
light, air, and moistune. A man, therefore, must go ^ soarclx 
of these, or their ipu*itual equivalents, and this Is his work ? 
By no means. The Christian*^ work is uut yet. Does the 
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plant go hi Bearch of its couditions ? Nay, the conditions come 
to the plant. It no more manufactures the heat, light, air, and 
nioisCUre, than it mauufacturfs^ its own stem. It finds them 
all arpund it in Nature. It simjdy stands still with its leaves 
spread oht in unconscious prayer, and Nature lavishes upon it 
these aiid all other l>ounties, bathing it in sunshine* pouring 
the nouribhing air over and over it, reviving it graciously with 
its niglitly dew- Grace, tod, is ns free as tho air. The Lord 
God is a Suu. Ho is as the Oew to I^acL A man has no 
more to manufacture these than he has to manufacture his own 
Houl. He stivnds surrounded by them, bathed in them, beset 
beliind and before by them. lie lives and moves and lias his 
being in tliom. How then shall he go in ^6a..oh of them ? Do 
not they rather go in search of •him ? Does be not feel how 
they press themselves upon him ? Does he not know how un* 
^vca^^edly they appeal to him? Has lic^not hoard how they 
uro sorrowful when he will not have them? His work, there¬ 
fore, is not yet. Tho voice still says, ** Be still.** 

Tho conditionH of growth, then, and tho inward prin¬ 
ciple of grov<th being both supplied by Nature, the thing man 
has to do, the little junction left for him to complete, is to 
apply the one to the other. He manufactures nothing ; ho 
earns nothing j ho need bo anxious for nothing ; his ono duty 
is to be in these conditions, to abide in them, Ito allow grace to 
play over him, to be still therein and know ^at tliis is God. 

'^J'ho conftfct l>egins Htid prevails in alf iis lifelong agony tho 
moment a man forgets this. He struggles to,grow himsolf, 
instead of struggling to get back again into position. Ho 
makes tins church into a workshop, when God meant it to be a 
bcatitiful garden. And ovon in his closet, where only idiould 
reign silence — a silence as of the mountains whereon the lilies 
grow—is heard the roar and tumult of machinery. True, a 
man will often have to wrestle witlf his God — but not for 
growth. The Cliristian life is a composed life. The Gospel is 
]*cace. Yet the most anxious people in the world arc Christians 
•—Christians who misunderstand the nature of growth* Life 
in a iK35pctual self-condemning because they are not growing. * 
And the 4*frect is not only tlie loss of tranquillity to the indi¬ 
vidual. ^'ho energies which are meant to be spent on the 
work of/Jhrist are consumed in tho soul^ own fever. So long 
us tho Ohuro]i*s activities are B{>ent on growing there is nothing 
to spare for the world. A soldier*s timo is spent in earn- 
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ing the money to bay his armor, in finding food and^ raimont, 
in seeking shelter* His king provides these things that ho 
may be the more at liberty to fight his battles* So, io^ tho 
soldier of the Cross all is provided* His Goveriupeut has 
planned to leave him free for the Kingdom*s work* « ^ 

The piroblem of the Christian life finally is simplified to tliis 
— man has but to preserve tlie right attitude* To abide in 
Christ, to be in position, that is oil* Much work is done on 
board a slup crossing the Atlantic* Yet none of it is spent on 
making the ship go* The sailor but harnesses his vessel to tho 
wind* He piite his sail and rudder in position, and lo, the 
miracle is wrought* So everywhere God creates, man utilizes* 
All the work of the world is merely a taking advantage of 
energies already therd* God gives the wind and the water and 
the heat; man but puts himself in the way of the wind, fixes 
his water wheel in tho way of the river, puts his piston in tho 
way of the steam ; and so holding himself in position before 
God's Spirit, rU the energies of Omnipotence course witliiu his 
soul. He is like a tree planted by a river, whose leaf is green 
and whose fruits fail not* Such Is the deeper lesson to bu 
learned from considering tho lily* It is the voice of Katuro 
echoing tho whole evangel of Jesus, ^ Come uuto Mo, and 1 will 
give you rest," 


QRADATIM. 
nr *r. G. HOU^ND. 

heaven is not reached at a single bound : 

But we build the ladder by whicli we rise 
Ifrom the loWly earth to tlie vaulted skies. 
And we mount tp its summit round by round. 

I count tills thiiiK to be grandly true; 

That a noble deed is a step toward CTod- - 
Lifting the soul from tho comniou clod 
To a purer air and a broader view. 

We rise by the tilings that are under our feet: 
By what we have mastered of good and gain, 
By the^rido deposed and the passion slain, 
And the vanquished ills that we hourly meet. 
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We hop^ we eepire^ we resolve^ we 

When the morning calls us to life and light; 

But our hearts grow weaiy, and ere the night 
Our lires are trailing the sordid dush 

f 

We hope, we resolve, we aspire, we pray, 

And we think that we mount the air on wii^ 
Bojond the recall of sensual things, 

While our feet still cling to the heavy clay. 

Wings for the angels, but feet for men I 

We may borrow the wings to find the way,— 
We may hope, and resolve, and aspire, and prayj 
But our feet must rise, or we fall again. 

Only in dreams is a ladder thrown 

PVom the weary earth to the sapphire walls; 

But the dreams depart, and the vision falls. 

And the sleeper wakes on his pillDw of stone. 

Heaven is not reached at a single bound; 

But we build the ladder by which we rise 
dfrom the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 

And we mount to its summit roxmd by round. 


. THE GREAT STONE .FACE. 

By NATHANIEL HAWTUORNB. 

IKatiiaribl Hawtrounb; American atcry^'WrlWr^ bom sL Salem, Mass.* 
July 4, IHClj died at Vlymootb, N.ll., May tP, ISCe. His official positions, 
tbe cm>tozuhoiuse at Balcm and as United States consul at I/lvetpool, furnished 
him with many opportunitJua for tbo study of f^umau nature. His litemiy 
popularity was of slow growth, bat was foundfd on the eternal veritSas. HU 
most famous novels are *^Tho Scarlet X^etter,*’ 1860; ** The House of the Seven 
Oablos,’* 1851; ‘^The BHthedale liomancc,^* 1852; **The Marble Faun,** 1860; 

Septbolus Felton,*' posthumous. He wrote a great number of short stories, 
inimitable in stylo and fall of weird ima^natlon. ^'Twioc-told Tales,** Arst 
peril’s, appeared in 1837; ** The Suow Image and Other Twice-told Tatos,** in 
1852 ; *•' Tangiewood Tales,** in 1863*3 

OiTB afternoon* when the sun was going *down, a mother sind 
her boy sat at the door of their cottage* talking about the 
Great Stone Face. They had but to Lift tbeie eyes, and there it 
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WBS {daiiily to be seea, thougb miles awaj^v with the sunabi^ 
brightesiBf all its features. 

AnU wnat was the Great Stone Face ? 

Embosomed amongst a family of lofty mountains, there was a 
valley so spacloi^ that it ooataixled many thousand inoabiiants. 
Some of }hese good people dw^t in log huts, with t^e black 
forest all around them, on the steep and difficult hillsides. 
Others had their homes in comfo^^ble farmhouses, and culti- 
Tated the rich soil oi^the gentle slopes or level surfaces of the 
valley. Others, again, were congregated into populous villages, 
where some Vild, highland rivulet, tumbling down from its 
birthplace in the upper mountain region, had been caught and 
tamed by human cunning, and compelled to turn the machinery 
of cotton faolbries. *The inhabitants of this valley, in short, 
were numerous, and of many modes of life. But of them, 
grown people and children, had a kind of familiarity with the 
Great Stone Fsu3e, although some possessed the gift of distin¬ 
guishing this grand natural phenomenon more perfectly than 
many of their neighbors. 

The Great Stono Face, tlien, was a work of Nature in her 
mood of majestic playfulness, formed on the perpeiidioular side 
of a mountain by some immense rocks, which had been thrown 
together in such a position as, when viewed at a proper distance, 
precisely to resemble the features of the human countenance. 
It seemed as if an<.enormous giant, or a Titan, had sculptured 
his own likeness on the precipice. There was the broad arcli 
of the forehead, a hundred feet in height; the nose^ witli its long 
bridge; and t^e vast lips, which, if tliey could have spoken, 
worild have rolled their thunder accents from one end of the 
valley to the otherTrue it is, that if the spectator approached 
too near, he lost the Outline of the gigantic visage, add could 
discern only a heap of ^ponderous and gigantic rooks, piled in 
chaotic ruin one upon anpther. Retracing Ixis steps, however, 
the wondrous features wopld again be seen; and the farther he 
• withdrew from them, the more like a human face, with all its 
original divinity intact, did tliey appear ; until, as it grow dim 
^in the distance, with the clouds and glorified vapor of the 
mountains clustering about it, the Great Stone Facefseemed 
positively to be alive. « 

It was a happy lot for children to grow up to manhood or 
womanhood with the Great Stone Face before their eyee, for all 
the features were noble, and the expression was at once grand 
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and sweet, as If it were the ^low of a vast, warm heart, that 
embraced all mankind in its affections, and had room for more. 
It vAlb an education only to look at it. According^ to the belief 
of njauy people, the valley owed much of its fertility to this 
benign hspect that was continually beaming over it, illuminating 
the clohds, and infusing its tenderness into the sunsbhie. 

As we began with saying, a mother and her little \ioy sat at 
tliexr cottage door, gazing at the Great Stone Face, and talking 
about it. The child’s name was £mest.* 

Mother,” said he, while the Titanic visage smiled on him, 

1 wish that it could speak, for it looks so very kindly that its 
voice must needs bo pleasant. If I were to see a man with sucli 
a face, 1 should love him dearly.” < * ^ 

If un old prophecy should come to pass,” answered liis 
luother, ^^we may see a man, some time or other, witli exactly 
6Uol^ a face as that.” ^ 

♦♦What prophecy do you mean, dear mother?” eagerly in¬ 
quired Ernest. ** Fray tell mo all about it 1 ” 

So his mother told liim a story that her own mother had 
told to her,^hen she herself was younger than little Ernest; 
a story, not of tilings tiiat were |Mi8t, but of what was yet to 
como ; a story, nevertheless, so vciy old, that even the Indians, 
wlio formerly inhabited this valley, had heard it fi'osn their 
forefathers, to whom, as they affirmed, it had. been murmured 
by the mountain streams, and whispered t>y the wind among, 
the tree tops. The purport was that? some future day, a 
child should be born hereabouts, who was destined to become 
tlxe greatest and noblest personago of his time, and whoso coun¬ 
tenance, in manhood, should bear an exact rosemlilance to the 
iiteat Stone Face. Not a few old-fashioned people, and young 
ones likewise, in the ardor of their l^opes, still cherished an 
enduring faith in this old proplieey. l^t others, who h^d seen 
more of the world, had watched ahd waited till tliey were 
Aveavy, and had beheld no man witlf such a face, nor any man 
that proved to be much greater or nobler than his neighbors, 
concluded it to be nothing but an idle tale. At all events, the 
great uian of the prophecy had not yet appeared. * * 

“ O mother, dear mother I ” cried Ernest, clapping his hands 
above his head, 1 do hope that I shall live to see him I ” 

llis^mother was an affectionate and thoughtful woman, and 
felt that it was wisest not to discourage tke generous hopes of 
her livuc boy. Ho she only said to him, Forceps you may.” 
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And Ernest never forgot the story that his mother told him. 
It 'WAB always in his mind, whenever he looked upon the Great 
Stone Face. He spent his childhood in the log cottage where 
he was bom^ and was dutiful to his mother^ and help{^ to her 
in many things, assisting her much with his little an<l 

more with his loving heart. In this manner, from a happy yet 
often x>6naive child, he grew up to be a mild, quiet, unobtrusive 
boy, and sun-browned with labor m the fields, but with more 
intelligence brightening his aspect than is seen in many lads 
who have been taught at famous schools. Yet Ernest had had 
no teacher, save only that the Great Stone Face became one to 
him. When the toil of the day was over, he would gaze at it 
fo..' hours, untU be began to imagine that thoso vast features 
recognized him, and ^vo him a smile of kindness and encour¬ 
agement, responsive to his own look of veneration. We must 
not take upon us to affirm that this was a mistake, although 
the Face may have looked no more kindly at Ernest than at all 
the world besides. But the secret was that the boy's tender 
and confiding simplicity discerned what other people could not 
see; and thus the love, which was meant for all, l>ecame his 
peculiar portion. 

About this time there went a rumor throughout the valley, 
that the great man, foretold from aget* long ago, who was to 
bear a resemblanoo to the Great Stone Face, Imd aj)peared at 
last. It seems tha\ many years before, a young man had mi¬ 
grated fron' the valley and settled at a distant seaport, where*, 
after getting together a little money, he ha<l set up as a shop¬ 
keeper. His uamo — but I could never learn whether it was 
his real ore, or a nickname that had grown out of his habits 
and success in life — was Gathcrgold. Being shrewd and ac¬ 
tive, and endowed by Providence with that inscrutablh faculty 
which develops itself in what the world calls luck, he became 
an exceedingly rich merchant, and owner of a whole fleet of 
bulky-bottoined ships* All the countries of the globe appeared 
to join hands for the more purpose of adding heap after heap 
to the mountainous accumulation of this one man's wealth. 
The cold regions of the north, almost within the gloom and 
shadow of the Arctic Circle, sent him their tribute in tfte shape 
of furs; hot Africa sifted for him the golden sands of her 
rivers, and gathered up the ivory tusks of her great elepimnts 
out of the forests ; ^he East ceme bringing him the rich shawls, 
and apices, and teas, and the effulgence of diamonds, and the 
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gleaming ptirity of large pearls* The ocean, not to be behind¬ 
hand ♦ith the earth, yielded up her mighty whalaa, that Mr. 
Gatrfergold might sell their oil, and znako a profit on it. Be 
the origihal commodity what It might, it was gold within hie 
grasp. ^Ttmight be said of him, as of Midas in th© fable, that 
whatever he touched with his finger immediately glistened^ and 
grew yellow, and was changed at once into sterling metal, or, 
which suited him still better, into piles of coin. And when 
Mr. (Tathergold had become so very ricn that it would have 
taken him a hundred years only to count his ^jpalth, be be* 
thought himself of his native valley, and resolv^ to go bac^ 
thither, and end his days where he was J>om. With this 
purpose in view, he sent a skillful archit^t to build him such 
a palace as should be fit for & man of his vast wealth to 
live in, 

I have said above, it had already ^en rumored in the 
valley that Mr. Gathergold had turned out to be the prophetic 
X^ersonage so long and vainly looked for, and that his visage 
was the pei'fect and undeniable similitude of the Great Stone 
Face. Peopie were the more ready to believe that this must 
needs be the fact, when they beheld the splendid edifice that 
rose, as if by enckaniznent, on tlie site of hit^ fathered old weather¬ 
beaten farmhouse. The exterior was of marble, so dazzlingly 
white that it seemed na though the whole structure might melt 
away in the sunshine, like those humbler ^nes which Mr. Gather- 
gold, iu his yhung playdays, before his fingers were gifted with 
the touch of transmutatioiv had been accustomed to build of 
snow. It had a richly ornamented portico, supported by tall 
pillars, beneath which was a lofty door, scudded with silver 
kno\>s, alld made of a kind of variegateiTwood that had been 
brought from beyond the sea. The wimlows, from the floor to 
the ceiling of each stately apartment^ were composed, fespec- 
tivcly, of but one enormous pane of giass, so trmisparently pure 
tliat it was said to be a finer medium than even the vacant 
atmosphere. Hardly anybody had been permitted to see the 
interior of this palace ; but it was reported, and with good • 
^ somblame of truth, to b© far more gorgeous than the outside, 
insomuch*that whatever was iron or brass in other houses was 
silver or gold in this; and Mr. Gathergold^s bedchamber, 
especially, made such a glittering appearance that no ozdinary 
man would have been able to close his eyes fbere. But, Cm the 
other hand, Mr, Gathergold was now so^inured*to wealth, that 
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he cotild not hsTe closed his ejes unless where the 
gleoiti of it was certain to find its way beneacth Ms eyelids. 

In doe thns^ the mansion was finished; next came the 
upholsterers^ with magnificent 'furniture ; then, a wKole troop 
of black and white seiwanta, the harbingers of Mr. Gathergold, 
whOf in his own majestic person, was expected to arrive at sun¬ 
set. Our friend Ernest, meanwhile, liad been deeply stirred by 
the idea that tbggreai* man, the noble man, the man of prophecy, 
after so many ages of delay, was at length to be made manifest 
to his native^ valley. He knew, boy as he was, that there were 
a thousand ways in which Mr. Oatfaergold, wiili hie vast wealth, 
might transform himself into an angel of beneficence, and 
assume a control human affairs as wide and benignant as 

the smile of the Great Stone Face. Full of faith and hope, 
Ernest doubted not that what the people said was true, and that 
now he was to behold the living likeness of those wordrous 
features on tlie mountain side. While the boy was still gazing 
up the valley, and fanc 3 ring, as he always did, that the Great 
Stone B'ace returned his gaze and looked kindly at him, tlm 
rumbling of wheels was beard, approaching Bwiltly along the 
winding road. 

** Here he cornea t ” cried a group of people who wero 
assembled to witness the arrival. ^^Here comes the great Mr. 
Gsthergold I 

A carriage, drawn by four horses, dashed round the turn of 
the road. Within it, thrust partly out of the window, appeared 
the physiognomy of the old man, with a skin as yellow as if his 
own Midas-hand had transmuted it. He had a low forehead, 
small, sharp eyes, puckered about with innumerable wrinkles, 
and very thin lips, which he made still thinner by pressing them 
forcibly together. 

very image of the Great Stone Face 1 shouted tho 
people. Sure enough, the old prophecy is true ; and hero 
we have the great man, come at last 1 

And, what greatly perplexed Ernest, tliey seemed actually 
to believe that here was the likeness which they spoke of. Hy 
the roadside there chanced to be an old beggar woman*and two^ 
little beggar children, stragglers from some far-off region, who, 
as the carriage rolled onward, held out their hands and lifted 
up their d<fieful ^oibes, most piteously beseeching* charity. 
A yellow clawthe very same that had clawed together so 
much wealth — poked« itself out of the coach window, and 
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dropt BOTjie copper coins upon tlie ground 5 so that> though the 
great foan’s name seems to have been Oathergold, he might 
just as amiably have been nicknamed Scatteroopper. Still, 
neverthelessi with an earnest shbut, and evidently with as much 
good Vai<.h as ever, the people bellowed, — 

He is the very image of the Great Stone Face I 
I>ut Ernest turned sadly from the wrinkled shrewdness of 
ihui sordid visage, and gated up the valley, where, amid a 
gathering mist, gilded by the last sunbeams, he could still 
distiiiguish those glorious features which had impressed them¬ 
selves into his soul. Their aspect cheered him* W'hat did the 
bonigu Ups seem to say ? 

llo will coma ! Fear not, Ernest; ^he maa will come ! ** 

The years went on, and Ernest ceased to be a boy* He 
Iiad grown to be a young man now* He attracted little 
notice from the other inhabitants of the valley; for they saw 
riothilig reinarkablo in his way of life, ^save that, when the 
labor of the day was over, he still loved to go apart and gaze 
and meditate upon the Great Stone Face* According to their 
idea of the matter, it was a folly, indeed, but pardonable, in¬ 
asmuch as Ernest was industrious, kind, and neighborly, and 
neglected no duty for the sake of indulging this idle habit. 
'J'hoy knew not that the Great Stone Face had become a 
tcaclier to him, and that the sentiment which was expressed in 
it would enlarge the young man*s heart, aiM till it with wider 
and deeper sympathies, than other he^*ts«* They knew not 
that thence would come a bettor wisdom than could be learned 
from l>ooks, and a better life than could he molded on the 
defaced example of other human lives* ^either did Ernest 
knenv th^t the thoughts and affections y^bich came to him so 
nnturally, in the fields and at the fireside, and wherever Re 
communed with himself, wore of a higher tone thaix. those 
which all men shared with him* A^mple soul,—simple as 
wlien hia mother first taught him the 6ld prophecy, — he beheld 
the marvelous features beaming adown the valley, and still 
wondered that their human counterpart was so long in making 
his appearance. 

By this time poor Mr* Gathergold was dead and buried ; and 
the odde^Jt part of the matter was, that his wealth, which was 
the bodj^and spirit of his existence, had disappeared before his 
death, leaving nothing of him but a living skeleton, covered 
over with a wrinkled, yellow skin* Since the melting away of 
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his gold, it had been very generally conceded that the^e was no 
such striking resemblance, after all, betwixt the ignoble fea* 
tures of the mined merchant and that majestic face npoix the 
mountain side. So the people ceased to honor him during his 
lifetime, and quietly consigned him to forgetfulness tffter his 
decease* Once in a while, it is true, his memory was brought 
up in connection with the magnificent palace which he had 
built, and which had long ago been turned into a hotel for the 
acoommodation of 8trc%nger8, multitudes of whom came, every 
summer, to virit that famous natural curiosity, the Great Stone 
Face. Thus, Mr* Gathergold being discredited and thrown into 
the shade, the man of prophecy was yet to come* 

It so happened th^t a native-born son of tlie valley, many 
years before, had enlisted as a soldier, and, after a great deal 
of hard fighting, had now become an illustrious commander. 
Whatever he may be called in history, he was known in camps 
and on the battlefield under the nickname of Old l)lood-and- 
Thunder* This war-worn veteran, being now infirm with ago 
and wounds, and weary of the turmoil of a military life, and of 
the roll of the drum and the clangor of the trumnet, that had 
BO long been ringing in his ears, had lately signified a purpose 
of returning to his native valley, hoping to find repose where 
he rem 2 ml)ered to have left it* The inhabitants, his old neigh¬ 
bors and their grown-up children, were resolved to welcome tiic 
renowned warrior with a salute of cannon and a public dinner ; 
and all the more ehtlmoiostically, it being afBrmeikthat now, at 
last, the likeness of the Great Stone Face had actually appeared* 
An aid-de-camp of Old Blood-and-Thunder, traveling through 
the valley, was said^to have l>eon struck with the resemblance* 
Moreover the schoolmates and early accjuaintances of the gcnei^nl 
w^re ready to testify, on oath, that, to the best of their recol¬ 
lection,, the aforesaid general had been exceedingly like the 
majestic image, even when a boy, only that tlio idea had never 
occurred to them at tlmV peri<^* Great, therefore, was tire 
excitement throughout the valley; and many people, wlio had 
never once thought of glancing at the Great Stone Face for 
‘years before, now spent thoir time in gazing at it, for t]^e sake 
of knowing exactly how General Blood-and-Thundor looked* 
On the day of the great festival, Frnest, with all the Other 
people of the valley, left their work, and proceeded to the spot 
where the sylvan Imnquet was prepared* As he approached, 
the loud voice of the Rev* Dr. Battleblaat was heard, beseech- 
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ing a on the good things set before themt ftnd obl the 

distifiguished friend of peace in whose honor they were assem* 
bled. The tables were arranged in a cleared space of tiio 
woods, (hut in by the surrounding trees, except wh«ce a Tista 
openod«eastward, and afforded a distant view of the Ofeat Stone 
Face. Over the general’s chur, which wsa a relic from the 
home of Washington, there was an arch of verdant boughs, with 
the laurel profusely intermixed, and surmounted by hia coun** 
try*8 banner, beneath which he had won his victories. Our 
friend Ernest raised himself on Ms tiptoes, in hopes to get a 
glimpse of the celebrated guest; but there was a mighty croVd 
about the tables anxiotLS to hear the toasts and speeches, and to 
catch any word that might fall |rom the ^neral in reply ; and 
a volunteer company, doing duty as a guard, pricked ruthlessly 
with their bayonets at any particularly quiet person among tlm 
throag. So Ernest, being of an unobtrusive character, was 
til rust quite into the background, where he could see no more 
of Old Uiood-and-Tbundor’s physiognomy than if it had been 
still blazing on the battlefield. To console himself, he turned 
towards the^Great Stone Face, which, like a faithful and long- 
remembered friend, locked back and smiled upon him through 
the vista of the forest. Meantime, however, he could overhear 
the remarks of various individuals, who were comparing tlie 
features of the hero with the face on the diitant mountain side* 
’Tis th@ same face, to a hair ! cried* one men, cutting a 
caper for joy. 

^^Wonderfully like, that’s a fact! ” responded another, 
l^ike t why, I call it Old Blood-and-Thunder himself, in 
a monstrous looking-glass cried a tMrd. ^^And why not? 
lie’s the greatest man of this or any other age, beyond a doubt.” 

And then all three of the speakers ^^ve a great shout, which 
communicated electricity to the crowd, and called forth a roar 
from a thousand voices, that went rewrberating for miles among 
the mountains, until you might have supposed that the Groat 
Stone Face had poured its thunder breath into the cry. AU 
tliese comments, and this vast enthusiasm, served the more toi 
interest; our friend ; nor did he think of questioning that now, 
at length, the mountain visage had found its human counter¬ 
part. It is true, Ernest had imagined this long-looked-for 
personage would appear in the character^of a man of peace, 
uttering wisdom, and doing good, and making people li^ppy. 
But, taking an habitual breadth of view* with all his aimpUcityi, 
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he o^te&ded thai Providenoa should choose its own method 
of Ueesitig m^^ikind, and could conceive that this great end 
might be effected even by a warrior and a bloody sword, should 
inscrutable wisdom see fit to order matters so. 0 

^ The ^general! the general! was now the ory* ^^Hush t 
silence ! Old Blood^nd-Thunder's going to make a speech/* 
Evan 00 ; for, the cloth being removed, the general’s 
health had been drunk, amid sliouta of applause, and he now 
stood upon his feet to thank the company. Ernest saw him. 
There be was, over the shoulders of ^0 crowd, from the two 
gUttexing epaulets and embroidered collar upward, beneath 
the arch of gfeen boughs with intertwined laurel, and the 
banner drooping as ff to sh^e his brow I And there, too, 
visible in the same glance, through the vista of the forest, 
appeared the Great Stone Face ( And was tliere, indeed, such 
a resemblance as the &rowd had testified? Alaa, Ernest dbuld 
not recognize it I He beheld a war*worn and weather-beaten 
countenance, full of energy, and expressive of an iron will; 
but the gentle wisdom, the deep, broad, tender sympathien, 
were altogether wanting in Old Blood-and-Tbunder’s visage; 
and even if the Great Stone Face had assumed his look of 
stem command, the milder traits would still have tempered it. 

^^TWs is not the man of prophecy,” sighed Ernest to him¬ 
self, as he made hh^way out of the throng. And must the 
world waitdonger yet ? I? , 

The mists had congregated about the dist^int mountain 
side, and there ^ere seen the grand end awful fentures of tho 
Great Stone Face, awful but benignant, as if a mighty angel 
wore sitting among'the hills, and enrobing himself in a clon<l 
vesture of gold and purple. As he looked, Ernest could 
hardly believe but that' a smile beamed over the whole visage, 
with a radiance still brightening, although without motion of 
the lips. It was probably^the effect of the western sunshine, 
melting through the thinly diffused vapors that had swept 
between him and the object that he gazed at. But — as it 
always did —the aspect of his marvelous friend made Ernest 
as hopeful as if he never hoped in vain. ^ 

^Fear not, Ernest,” said his heart, even as if the Great 
Face were whispering hjm,-^ «*fear not, Ernest; he will come.” 

More years sped jwiftly and tranquilly away. Ern^t still 
dwell? in his native valley, and was now a man of middle ago. 
^y imperceptible degrees, he had become known among the 
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people. ^Now, as heretofore, he labored for his breads and was 
the sa^ie suiaple-hearted tnau that he hsd always been. Bnt 
he had thought and felt so much, he had given so many of the 
best hours of his life to unwoildly hopes for some great gooil 
to m^iWnd, that it seemed as though he had been talking with 
the angels, and had imbibed a portion of their wisdom una¬ 
wares. It was visible in the calm and well-considered beneii- 
cence of Ins daily life, the^ quiet stream of which had made a 
wide green margin all along its course. * Not a day passed by, 
that the world was not the better because this i;gan, bumble an 
he was, liad lived. He never stepped aside from his own path, 
yet would always reach a blessing to his neighbor. Almost 
involuntarily, too, he had l)ecome a pre^ichor. »The pure tfhd 
high simplicity of his thought, lyhich, as one of its manifesta¬ 
tions, took shape in the go^ deeds tliat dropped silently front 
his liand, flowed also fortli in speech. He uttered truths that 
wrought ui>on and molded the lives of \boso who heard him. 
His auditors, it may be, never nuspeoted that Emost, their own 
neighbor and familiar friend, was more than an ordinary man ; 
least of all^did Krncst liimself suspect it; but, inevitably as 
the murmur of a rivulet, came tlioughts oat of his mouth that 
no other human lips had sjtoken. 

When tlie peoplo^s minds Itad had a little time to cool, they 
were ready enough to acknowledge their mistake in imagining 
a similarity between Genoxwl Blood-and-Thimder’s truculent 
physiognomy and the,benign visage the mountain side. 
Hut now, again, there were reports and man;^ paragraphs in 
the newspapers, affirming that the likeness the Great Stone 
Face had api)earod upon the broad shoulders of a certain emi¬ 
nent stfjtosman. He, like Mr. Gathergojd and Old Hlood-and- 
Thunder, was a native of the valley^ but had left it in his 
<‘arly days, and taken up the tradep of law and politics. 
Instead of the rich man’s wealth ^nd the warrior’s sword, 
ho had hut a tongue, and it was mightier tlian both together. 
So wonderfully eloquent was ho, that whatever he might 
clioose to say, his auditors bad no choice but to believe liim ; 
wtmg looked like right, and right like wrong; for when it 
pleased him, he could make a kind of illuminated fog with his 
mere brt^ath, and obscure the natural daylight with it. His 
tongue, indeed, was a magic instrument: sometimes it rum¬ 
bled lilico the thunder ; sometimes it warUlcd like the sweetest 
music. It was the blast of war, —^ the song of peace ; ^d it 
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eeemed to have a heart in it^ when there was no such matter* 
In good truth, he was a wondrous man ; and when hts vonguo 
had aeq^uired him all otlxer imaginable success, — when il had 
been heard in halls of state, an^ in the courts of princes and 
potentates, — after it had made him known all over Ulb world, 
oven as a voice crying from shore to shore, — it finally per¬ 
suaded his countrymen to select him for the Presidency. 
Hefore this time,—indeed, as soon^os he began to grow cele¬ 
brated, <— his admirers'^had found out the resemblance between 
Iiim and the Great Stone Face ; and so much were they struck 
by it, that throughout the country this distinguished gentle¬ 
man was known by the name of Old Stony Pltiz. Tho phrase 
was considered giving a highly favorable aspect to his 
]i<>litical prospects ; for, as is likewise tho case witlx the Pope¬ 
dom, nobody ever becomes President without taking a name 
other than his own. ^ 

While his friends were doing their best to make him Presi¬ 
dent, Old Stony Phiz, as he was called, set out on a visit to 
ilie valley where ho was born- Of course, lie had no other 
object than to shake hands with his fellow-citizens,> and neither 
thought nor cared about any effect which his progress through 
the country might have upon the election. Magnificent prep¬ 
arations were made to receive the illustrious statesman ; a 
cavalcade of horsemen set forth to meet him at the boundary 
line of the State, and all the people left their business and 
gathered along the ^wa^side to see him pass- Among these 
was Ernest. Though more than once disappointed, as wo 
have seen, he had such a hopeful and confiding nature, that ho 
was always ready to, believe in whatever soemed beautiful and 
good. He kept his heart continually open, and thus was sure 
to catch the blessing frqiu on high when it should come. So 
now again* as buoyantly as ever, he went forth to behold tho 
likeness of tho Great Stone Faco- 

The cavalcade came prancing along the road, with a great 
clattering of hoofs and a mighty cloud of dust, which rose up 
so dense and high that the visage of the mountain side was 
Completely hidden from Ernestos oyes. All the great men of 
tlxe neighborhood were there on horseback ; militia oncers, in 
uniform; the member of Congress ; the sheriff of the county ; 
the editors of nowsp^ers $ and many a farmer, tpo, had 
mounted his patient^teed, with his Sunday coat upon his back- 
It really was a very brilliaut spectacle, especially as there wore 
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nvuu6rous banners i!ltuDtingf over the caYalcade^ oxi some of 
which w^re gorgeous portraits of the illustrious statesman and 
tlie ^reat Stone Face, smiling familiarly at one another, like 
two brothers. If the pictures«were to be trusted, the mutual 
reseitibl^nce, it must be conf&sed, was marvelous* We must 
not forget to mention that there was a band of mu^io, which 
made the echoes of tlie mountains ring and reverberate with the 
]()ud triumph of its straUis; so that airy and soul-thrilling 
melodies broke out among all the heig;^ts and hollows, as if 
cveiy nook of his native valley had found a voice, to welcome 
the distinguished guest. But the grandest effeef was when the 
far-oif mountain precipice flung back the music; for then 
the Groat Stone Face itself seemed to bo sj^elling the trium- 
X^hant chorus, in acknowledgment that, %t leng’th, the man of 
prophecy was come. 

All this while the people were throwing up their hats and 
shouting, %vith enthusiasm so contagious that the heart of 
Ernest kindled up, and he likewise threw up his hat, and 
shouted, as loudly as the loudest, “ Huzza for the great man 1 
Huzza for Old Stony Phiz I ” But as yet ho had not seen him. 

“ Hero He is, now ! ” cried those who stood near Ernest. 

There! There I Look at Old Stony Phiz and then at the 
Old Man of the Mountohi, and see if they aro not as like as 
two twin brothers I ** • * 

In the midst of all this gallant array came an open barouche, 
drawn by ^our white horses ; and in#the. barouche, with his 
massive head uncovered, sat tho illustrious statesman. Old 
Stony I^hiz himself. • • 

Confess it,” said one of Ernestos neighbors to him, the 
Groat Stone Face hits met its match at last I ” 

Now, it must be owned that, at his first glimpse of the oocin- 
tenanco which was bowing and smil’n^^from the barouche, Er« 
iiebt did fancy that there was a resemblance between it^and tho 
old fainiliar face ui>oii the mountairw side. The brow, with iU 
jnassive depth and loftiness, and all tho other features, indeed^ 
were boldly and strongly hewn, as if in emulation of a more than 
lieroic, of a Titanic model. But the sublimity and statelinesa, 
the grhnd exx)ression of a di^^lle sympathy, that illuminated the 
iBountam visage and etherealized its ponderous granite sub¬ 
stance into spirit, might here be sought in vain* Something 
had beftn. origin?Uy left out, or had departed. And therefore 
the marvelously gifted statesman bad always a weary gloom in 
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the deep eaveme o£ Ida ^ae« «e of a oblUl tkst baa ontgeowti its 
plaj^iixi^ or a nan of mi^kty &«ultiea and UtUe au&a, whose 
life» witii all its high peiformanoes, waa vagne and empty, be- 
oauae no high purpose had endowed it with reality. ^ 

Still, Brnest’a neighbor was t£;:usting hia elbow into his side, 
and pres^g him for an anawer. * 

** Confess 1 confess ! Is not he the very picture of your 
Old Man of the Mountain ? ” 

** No 1 ** said Ernest, bluntly, ** I see little or no likeness.” 

“ Then so much the 'worse fo^^be Great Stone Face I ” an¬ 
swered his neighbor ; and again ha set up a shout for Old Stony 
Phia. ■ 

But Erne^ turned away, melancholy, and almost despond¬ 
ent*: for this was the saddest of his disappointments, to behold 
a Tni>.Ti \rho might have fulfilled the prophecy, and had not 
willed to do so. Meantime, the cavolcai^, the banners, the 
music, and the barouches swept past him, with the vociferous 
crowd in the rear, leaving ^the dust to settle d&wn, and the 
Great Stone Face to be revealed again, with the grandeur that 
it had worn for untold centuries. 

** Lo, here I am, Ernest! ** the benign lips seeijed to say. 

I have waited longer than thou, and am not yet weary. Fear 
not; the man will come.” 

The years hurried onward, treading in their haste on one 
another’s heels. And now they began to bring white Imirs, and 
scatter them over the head of Ernest; they made reverend 
wrinkles acrews his forenead, and fur^o^•s in his cheeks. lie 
was an aged mar.. But not in vain had be grown old: more 
than the white hairs on his head were the sage thoughts in bis 
mind; his wrinkles rnd furrows were inscriptions that Time 
had graved, and in which be had written legends of wisdom 
that had been tested by the tenor of a life. And Ernest had 
ceased to be obsenre. Unsought for, undesired, had come the 
fame which so many seek, and made him known in the great 
world, beyond the limits of the valley in which he had dwelt 
BO quieidy. College profe^ors, and oven the active men of 
cities, came from far to see and converse with Ernest; for the 
report had gone abroad that this simple husbandman had*ideas 
unlike those of other men, not gained from books, but of a 
higher tone, —- a tranquil and familiar majesty, as if be bad 
been talking with tlie angels as his daily friends. Whether it 
were ^ge, statesman,*or philanthropist, Ernest received these 
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visitors with the ^ntlo sincerity that had oharactarized him 
from boyhood, and spoko freely with them of whatever came 
uppermost, or lay deepest in his heart or their own. While 
they tahced together, his would kindle, unawares, and 

shine u^on theui, as with a mild evening light. Fensive with 
the fullness of such discourse, his guests took leave* and went 
their way; and passing up the valley, paused to look at the 
Groat Stone Face, imagining that they had seen its likeness in 
u human countenance, but could not remember where. 

While Krnest had been growing up and growing old, a 
bountiful Providence had granted a new poet to this earth. 
He, likewise, was a native of the valley, but trad spent the 
greater part of his life at a distance fro^ that romantic region, 
pouring out hia sweet music att^d the bustle and din of cities. 
Often, however, did the mountains which had been familiar to 
him in his childhood lift their snowy peaks into the clear at- 
iQosphero of his poetry. Neither was ^he Great Stone Face 
f<»rgotten, for the poet had celebrated it in an ode, which was 
grand enough to have been uttered by its own majestic lips. 
This man oj genius, we may say, had come down from heaven 
with wonderful endowments. If he sang of a mountain, the 
eyes of all mankind beheld a mightier grandeur reposing on its 
breast, or soaring to its summit, than had before been seen 
there. If his theme were a lovely lake, a Celestial smile had 
now been thrown over it, to gleam forevet on its surface. If 
it were the west old seg, even the dee^ imtnensity of its dread 
bosom seemed to swell the higher, as if moved by the emotions 
of t)ie song. Thus the tvorld assumed another and a batter 
aspect fi'om the hour that the poet blessed it with his happy eyes. 
'J^io Creator had bestowed him, as tht^ last best touch to his 
own handiwork. Creation w^is not finished till the poet came 
to interpret, and so complete it. » 

T'he effect was no less high and^ beautiful, when his human 
breUiron wex'e the subject of his >^r8e. The man or woman, 
sordid with the common dust of life, who crossed h i s daily- 
pall), and tho little child who played in it, were glorified if ho 
them in his mood of poetic faith. He showed tho golden 
links of tho great chain that intertwined them with an angelic 
kludreit; ho brouglit out the hidden traits of a celestial bii*th 
tliat made them worthy of such kin. ^ome, indeed, there were, 
wlio thought to show the soundness of thear judgment by afiirjii.* 
i^^* that ail the beauty aud dignity ox the naiur^ world Existed « 
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only in the poet’s fancy. Let such men speak for themselves^ 
who undoubtedly appear to have been spawned forth by ?7ature 
with a contemptuous bitterness ; she having plastered them up 
out of her refuse stuff, after iU the swine were mdde* As 
respects all things else, the poet’s ideal was the truest truth. 

The songs of this poet found their way to Ernest. He read 
them after his customary toil, seated on the bench before his 
cottage door, where for such a lengcli of time he had filled his 
repose with thought, b/ gazing at the Great Stone Face. And 
now as he read.stanzas that caused the soul to thrill within him, 
he lifted his eyes to the vast countenance beaming on him so 
benignantly. 

majestic frien^,” he murmured^ addressing the Great 
Stone Face, is not this man worthy to resemble thee ? ” 

The Face seem to smile, but answered not a word. 

Now it happened that the poet, though he dwelt so far 
away, had not only heard of Ernest, but had meditated much 
upon his character, until he deemed nothing so desirable as to 
meet this man, whose untaught wisdom walked hand in hand 
with the noble simplicity of his life. One summer morning, 
therefore, he took passage by the railroad, and, in the decline of 
the afternoon, alighted from the cars at no great distance from 
Ernest’s cottage. The great hotel, which had formerly been 
the palace of Mr. Gathergold, was close at hand, but the poet, 
with his carpetbag on his arm, inquired at onco where Ernest 
dwelt, and was resolved to bo accepted his guest! 

Approaching the door, he there found the good old man, 
holding a volume in his hand, whicn alternately he read, and 
then, with a finger between the leaves, looked lovingly at the 
Great Stone Face. 

Good evening,” said the poet. “Can you give a trav¬ 
eler a night’s lodging ? ” 

“ Willingly,” answered ^Ernest; and then he added, smiling, 
“Methinks I never saw the'Great Stone Face look so hospitably 
at a stranger.” 

The poet sat down on the bench beside him, and he and 
Ernest talked together. Often had the poet hold intoraourse 
with the wittiest and the wisest, but never before with ^ man 
like Ernest, whose thoughts and feelings gushed up with such 
a natural freedom, and vho made great truths so famUiar by 
his simple utterance^of them. Angels, as had been so often 
said, seemed to have wrought with him, at his labor in tlie 
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fields ; Hngels beemed to have sat 'with him by the fireside; and^ 
dwelling* with angels as friend with friends, he had imbibed the 
sublimity of their ideas, and imbued it with the sweet and lowly 
charm of household words. S5 thought the poet. And Ernest 
on the ether hand, was moved and agitated by the living images 
v/hich the poet flung out of his mind, and wliicb peopled all the 
i:ir aboxil the cottage door with shapes of beauty, both gay and 
pensive. The sympathies ot these two men instructed them with 
a profounder sense than either could have attained alone* Their 
minds accorded into one strain, and made delight/ul music which 
neither of them could have claimed as all his own, nor distin¬ 
guished his own share from the other’s. They led one another, 
as it were, into a high pavilion of thc[r thoughts, so remtDte, 
and hitherto so dim, that they had never entered it before, and 
BO beautiful that they desired to be there always. 

Ernest listened to the poet, he imagined that the Groat * 
Stone Face was bending forward to listeu too* He gazed ear* 
nestly into the poet's glowing eyes. 

♦‘Who aro you, my strangely gifted guest?” he said. 

The poet laid his finger on the volume that Ernest had been 
reading. 

“You have read these poems,” said he. “You know me, 
then, — for I wrote them.” 

Again, and still more earnestly than before, Ernest exam¬ 
ined the poet’s features 5 then turned towards the Groat Stone 
Face ; theif back, with an uncertain a.^pcct, to hiS guest. But 
his countenance fell; he shook his head, and jiighed* 

“ Wherefore are you sad ?” inquired the poet. 

“ Because,” replied Ernest, “ all through life I have awaited 
the fu'*fillment of a prophecy j and, when I read these poems, 

I hoped that it might bo fulfilled in ypu.” * 

“You hoped,” answered the poet, •faintly smil in g,^“ to find 
in me the likeness of the Great Rtolie Face. And you are dis¬ 
appointed, as formerly with Mr. Cathergold, and Old Blood- 
aud-Thundcr, and Old Stony i*hlz. Yes, Ernest, it is my 
doom. You must add my name to the illustrious three, a^d 
record another failure of your hopes* For — in shame and sad¬ 
ness do I speak it, Ernest — I am not worthy to be typified by 
yonder benign and majestic image.” 

“ And whj ? ” asked Ernest. pointed to the volume. 

“ Are not those thoughts divine ? ” • 

“They have a strain of the Divinity,” replied the poet. • 
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«You can hear in them the far-off echo of a heavenly son^. 
But zoy life, dear Ernest, has not corresponded with my thought. 
I have had grand dreams, but they have been onl;^ dreams, 
because I have lived — and tliat, too, by my own ohoioe — 
among poor and mean realities. Sometimes even -A shall I 
dare to say it? — I lack faith in the grandeur, the beauty, and 
the goodness, which my own works,are said to have made more 
evident in nature and in human life. Why, then, pure seeker 
of the good and true, shouldst thou hope to find me, in yonder 
image of the divine ? 

The poet spoke sadly, and his eyes were dim with tears. 
So, likewise, were those of Ernest. 

At the hour of suneet, as had long been his frequent custom, 
Ernest was to discourse to ait assemblage of the neighboring 
inhabitants in the open air. He and the poet, arm in aim, still 
talking together as they went along, proceeded to the spot^ It 
was a small nook among the hills, with a gray precipice behind, 
the stern front, of which was relieved by the pleasant foliage of 
many creeping plants that made a tapestry for the naked rock, 
by hanging their festoons from all its rugged a;.gles. At a 
small elevation above the ground, set in a rich framework of 
verdure, there appeared a niche, spacious enough to admit a 
human figure, with freedom for such gestures as spontaneously 
accompany earnest thought and genuine emotion. Into this 
natural pulpit Ernest ascended, and threw a look of familiar 
kindness around upon his audience. They stood, or sat, or 
reclined upon Hie grass, as eeemo^ good to each, with the 
departing sunshine falling obliquely over them, and mingling 
its subdued cheerfulness with the solemnity of a grove of 
ancient trees, beneath and amid the boughs of whAch ihe 
golden rays were conste^aiued to pass. In another direction 
was seen the Great Stone Kace, with the same cheer, combined 
with the same solemnity, in its benignant aspect. 

Ernest began to speak, giving to the people of what was 
in his heart and mind. His words had power, because they 
accorded with his thoughts ; and his thoughts had reality and 
depth, because tixey harmonized with the life which he had 
always lived. It was not mere breath that this preacher 
uttered; they were the words of life, because a life of good 
deeds and holy love weft melted into them. Pearls, pure and 
rich, had b^n diasol^d into this precious draught. The poet, 
as he listened, felt that the being and character of Ernest were 
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a nobler ^strain of poetry than he bad ever written. His eyes 
glistgdingf with tears, he gazed reverentially at the venerable 
man, an4 said within himself that never was there an aspect bo 
worthy of a prophet and a sage as that mild^ sweet, thoughtful 
countepVncoi with the glory of white hair diffused about it. 
At a distance, but distifiGtly to be seen, high up in the golden 
light of the setting sun, appeared the Great Stone Face, with 
hoary mists around it, like the white hairs around the brow of 
Ernest, Its look of grand beneficence 'seemed to embrace the 
world. 

At that moment, in sympathy with a thought which be was 
about to utter, tbe face of Ernest assumed a grandeur of ex^ 
pression, so imbued with benevolence, athaS the poet, by an 
irresistible impulse, threw his aPms aloft, and shouted, — 

Behold I Behold! Ernest is himself the likeness of the 
Great Stone Face I « 

Then all the people looked, and saw that what the deep* 
sighted poet said was true. The prophecy was fulfilled. But 
Ernest, having finished what ho liad to say, took the poet^s 
arm, and walked slowly homeward, still hoping that some wiser 
and better man than himself would by and by appear, bearing 
a rosemblance to the Great Stone Face. 
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By WUXI am morris. 

(Prom “ The Earthly Paradise!*') 

{“WiixiAU Mouzs» English poet and art relormer, was born March 24,1884; 
educated at Oxford, and was one of the Prerapnaelites, IIis best-krown poem 
is ** The Earthly Paradise ; he has also writfcn The X>efen8e of Guinevere,** 
“The Life and Death of Jaaon,** “Sigurd tbe Volsung,** *‘The Fall of the 
Niblungx,*’ and smaller ones. In prose he wrote *'The House of the Wol(- 
jngs,*’ “The Glittering Plain,** etc. Ho founded a manulactoiy of household 
decoiatlons to reform public taste, and a printing house for artistic typography. 
He wa^also a feiToiit Socialist He died October 3, 1806.) 

Ab many as the leaves fall the tree, 

From the world^s life the years are fallen away 
Since King Euiystheus sat in ma,^€8ty 
In fair Myoen^e; midmoei of wh&e ^y 
It once befell that in a quiet bay 

_ e_ 
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A ship of Tyre wae swinging nigh tiiB shore. 
Her folk for sailing handling rope and oar. 


Fresh was the summer morn, a soft wind stole 
Down from the sheep-brows^ slopes the cliffs that crowned, 
And nifded lightly the long gleaming roll 
Oi the peaceful sea, and bore along the sound 
Of shepherd folk and sheep and^queating hound; 

For in the first dip of the hillside there 
Lay bosomed ’mid its trees a homestead fair. 


Amid regrets for last night, when the moon, 

Itisen bn the soft duskj shone on maidens’ feet 
Brushing the go^d-heart lilies to the tune 
Of pipes compleTning, o’e{ the grass down-beat 
That mixed with dewy fiowers its odor sweet. 

The shipmen labored, till the sail unfurled 
Swung round the prow to meet auother world. 

But ere the anchor had come home, a shout 
Bang from the strand, as though the ship were hailed. 
Whereat the master bade them stay, in doubt > 

That they without some needful thing had sailed; 

When, lo! from where the cliffs’ steep gray aides failed 

Into a ragged, stony slip, came twain 

Who seem^ in haste the ready keel to gain. 

Soon they drew nigh, and he who fii st cam^ down 
Unto the sur£«was a man huge of Ifmb, 

Gray-^yed, with crisp-curled hair ’twixt black and brown; 
Who had a lion’s skin cast over him. 

So wrought with gold that the fell showed but dim 
Betwixt the threads, and in his hand he bore 
A mighty club wifch bands of steel done o’er. 

m 

Panting there followed him a gray old man. 

Bearing a long staff, elad in gown of blue, 

Feeble of aspect, hollow-cheeked, and wan, 

Who, when unto his fellow’s side he drew, 

Sidd faintly: do that which ^ou shouldst do; 

This is the ship.” Then in the other’s eye * 

A smile gleamed, and he spake out merrily : 

** Masters, foll^ tell me that yo make for Tyre, 

And after that^still nearer to the sun; 

And since Fate bids me look to die by fire. 
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Fain um 1, ere my worldly day be doue. 

To ^uow wbat from earib’s hottest oaii be woa; 
rAnd this old man, my kinsman, would with mo. 

How say yo, will ye bear U9 o’er the sea ? ” 

• What is thy name ? ’’ the master said ; And know 
That we are merchants, and for naught give naught; 

What wilt thou pay ?— thou seem’st full xioh, I trow.’’ 
Tlie old man muttered, stooped adownrand caught 
At something in the sand: so 1 thought,” 

The younger said, when I set out from home 
As to my name, percdiance in days to come 

0 

‘^Thou shalt know that — but have^need, take this toy. 
And call tne the Strong Man.^^ And as he spake 
The master’s deep brown eyes ’gan gleam with joy, 

^For from his arm a huge ring did he tal*o. 

And cast it on the deck, where it did break 
A water jar, and in the wet shards lay • 

Golden, and gleaming like the end of day. 

But the ohl inau held out a withered hand, 

Wlierelo there shone two pearls most great and fair, 

And said, ** If any nigher 3 might stand, ^ 

Then mightst thou see the things I give thee here — 

And for name —a many names I bear, 

But call .mo Shepher^l of the Shore thfs tide« 

And for more knowledge with a good will* bide.” 

one to tbe other turned tlie master’s eyes { 

The Strong Man laughed as at some hidden jest, 

An<l wild doubts in the shipman’s heart did rise; 

But thinking on the thing, he c]eemef;it best 
To bid them come aboard, and tak^such rest 
As they might have of the uutrusty sea, 

’Mid men who trusty fellows still should be. 

Then no more words the Strong Man made, but straight 
Caught up the elder in his arms, and so, 

Making no whit of ail that added weight, 

Strode to the ship, right through the breakers low, 

And catching at the rope that they difl t^ow 
Out toward his liand, swung up into the ^ip; 

Then did the master let the hawser &Up. 
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Tlxe shapely prow cleft tlie wet mead and groon. 
And wondering drew the shipmen round to gaze 
Upon those limba, the mightiest ever seen; 

And many deemed it no K,ght thing to face 
The splendor of his eyen^ though they did Kaze 
'With no wrath now, no liate tor tliein to dread. 

As seaward ^twixt the summer pies they sped. 

Freshened ^he wind, but ever fair it blew 
Unto the soiftheast; but as failed the land. 

Unto xhe plunging prow tlie Strong Man drew. 

And. silent, gazing with wide eyes did stand, 

As though his heart found rest; but 'mid the band 
Of shipmen imthe stern the old man sat, 

Telling theio tales that »io mau there forgat. 

As one who had l>eheld, ho told thorn there 
Of the sweet sungex-, who, for his song’s sake, 

The dolphins b«'ick from choking death did boar; 
How in the mid sea did the vine outbreak 
O’er that ill bark when Bacchus ’gan to wako; 

How anigh Cyprus, ruddy with the rose 
The cold sea grew as any June-loved close; 

While on the flowery shore all things alive 
Grew faint "^’ith sense of birth of some delight, 

And the nymphs waited trembling there, to givo 
Glad welcozno to the glory of that sigiit: 

He pauF'^d then, oro ho told how, wild and white, 
Hose ocean, brealting o’er a race accurst, 

A world once good, now come unto its worst. 

And then he smiled, and said, And yet ye won, 
Fe men, and tremble xxot on days like these, 

Nor think with what a mind Vx'ometheus’ son 

Beheld the last of the tom reeling trees 

From high Parnassus : slipping through the seas 

Ye never tliink, yo men folk, how ye seem 

From doAvn below through the greeu watei’s’ gleam. 

Busk was it now when these last words he smd. 
And little of his visage might they see. 

But o’er thei^ hdarts stole vague and troublous dread. 

They knew xiot why; yet ever quietly 

They sailed that night; nor might a luoruiug bo 
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Faif er tliaii was tlie ut^xt luorn j and they want 
g tlieir due course after their intent. 

fourth day^ about ^lurise^ from the mast 
Tljc watch cried out lie saw Pheenioian laud; 
vriioreat the Strong Man on the elder cast 
A look askance^ and straight took his stand 
Anigh tho })row» and ^azed beneath his liand 
Upon the low suu and the scarce^seei^ shore, 

Till cloud flecks rose, and gathered aiuPdrew o^er. 

The morn grown cold $ then small rain ’gan %o fall, 

And all the wind dropped dead, and hearts of men 
Sank, and their bark sceiuod helpless now and small; 

Then suddenly the wind ’gan moan again; 

Sails flapped, and roi>e3 beat wild about; and then 
Down came the great east wind; and the ship ran 
Straining, heeled o*er, thremgh seas alf changed and wan. 

Westward, scarce knowing night from daj^, they drave 
Through sea and sky gi'own one; the Strong Man wrought 
With iflighty hands, and seemed a god to save; 

But on the prow, heeding all weather naught, 

The elder stood, nor any prop he sought, 

But swayed to tho ship’s wallowing, as on,wings 
lie there were set above the wrack of tilings. 

And westward ^till they drave; knd if they saw 
l^and upon cither side, as on they 8i)ed, * 

‘Twaa but as faces in a dream may draw 
Anigh, and fade, and leave naught in tlieir stead ^ 

And in the shipments hearts grew heavy dread 
T6 sick despair ; they deemed they sfiould drive on 
Till the world’s edge and empty sp^tce were won. 

« 

But ’ueath the Strong Man’s ^yes e’en as they might 
They toiled on still; and ho sang to the wind, 

And spread his arms to meet the waters white, 

As o'er the dock they tumbled, making blind 
Tho brine-dretiched shipmen; nor with eye unkind 
lie gazed up at the lightning; nor would frown 
When o’er the wet waste Jove’s bolt rattled down. 

* And they, who at the last had com%to think 
Their guests were very gods, with all their fear 
Feared naught belike that their goijd ship would sink 
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Amid the storm; but rather looked to hear 
The last moan of the wind that them should bear 
Into the windless stream of ocean gray> 

Where they should float tilf.dead was every day. 

i 

'Vet thoir fear mocked them; for the storm ^gan die 
About tlxe tenth day^ though uuiO''tLe west 
They drave on still; soon fair and quietly 
The morn would oreak; and though amid their rest 
Ifaught but long evil wandering seemed the best 
That they might hope for; still, despite their dread, 
Sweet was the quiet sea and goodlihead 

Of the bright sun at la^^t come back again; 

And as the days j^assed, loss and less feai* grew. 

If without cause, till faded all their pain; 

And they ’gan tiSrn unto their guests anew, 

Yet durst ask naught of what that evil drew 
Upon th^ir heads ; or of returning speak. 

Happy they felt, but listless, spent, and weak. 

And now as at the first the elder was, 

And sat and told them tales of yore agone; 

But ever the Strong hlan up and down would pass 
About the deck, or on the prow alone 
Would stand a^nd stare out westward; and stiil on 
Through a fair summer sea they weut, nor thought 
Of what w/>uld come when these days turned to naught. 

And now when twenty days were well passed o^er 
They made a new land; cloudy mountains high 
Hose from the sea at first; then a green shore 
Spread fair below them : as they drew anigh . 

3^0 sloping, stony strand could they espy, 

And no surf breaking f the green sea and wide 
W^herethrough they slipped was drivexx by no tide. 

3>ark fell ere they might set their eager feet 
Upon the shore; but night-long their ship lay 
As in a deep stream, by the blossoms sweet 
That Becked the grass whence flowers ne’er passed away. 
But when the east brought back the dayt 

• And tarMd the western mountain tops to gold, 

Fresh fear the shipipen in their bark did hold. 
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^Por as a dream seemed all; too fair for those 
*W1 j^ needs must die; moreover they could see^ 

A furlong off, 'twixt apple tree and rose, 

A I>razen wall that gleamed out wondrously 
1% the young sun, and seemed right long to be; 

And luomory of all marvels lay upon 

Their shriuking heu^^ now this sweet place was won. 


But when unto the nameless guesl^s they turned, 
Who stood together nigh the plank shot out 
Shoreward, within the Strong Man’s eyes there burned 
A wild light, as the other one in doubt 
He eyed a moment; then with a great shout 
Xieapcd into the blossomed grass; thkJ echoes rolled 
Back from the hills, harsh still and overbold. 


Slowly the old man followed him,^nd still 
Tim crew held back: they knew now they were brought 
Over the sea the purpose to fulBll • 

Of these strange men ; and in their hearts they thought, 

<< Verc]jance we yet shall live, if, meddling naught 
With dreams, wc bide hero till these twain come back; 

But prying eyes the fire blast seldom lack.’* 

e 

Yet ’mongst thoni were two fellows bold and young, 
Who, looking each ui>ou the other’s fac^', 

Their hearts to meet the unknown danger strung, 

And went ashore, and at a gentle pace » 

‘Followed the stranges;^, who unto the place ' 

Where the wall gleamed had turned; peace and desire 
Mingled together in their hearts, as nigher 

They drew unto that wall, and dulled their fear: 

Fair wrought it was, as though with bricks of brass; ^ 

And images upon its face there were. 

Stories of things a long while edme to pass ; 

Nor that alone —as looking in a glass 
Its maker knew the tales of what should be. 

And wrought them there for bii%l and beast to see. 

So on they went; the many birds sang sweet 
Through all tliat blossomed thicket from above, 

And unknown flowers bent down bSfo^ their feet; 

The very air, cleft by the gray-winged dove, 

Throbbed with sweet scent, and smote their souls with love. 
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Slowly they went till those twain stayed before 
A strangely wrought and iron^covered door. 

m 

They stayed, too, till o’dl* noise of wind, and bird, 
A^d falling flower, there rang a mighty shout 
As tixe Strong Man his steel-bound olub upreared, 

And drave it ’gainst the hammere^'* Iron stout. 

Where ’neath his blows flew bolf^and rivet out, 

Till shattered on fhe ground the great door lay, 

And into the guarded place bright poured tlie day. 

The Strong Man entered, but his fellow stayed 
Leaning against a tree trunk as they deemed. 

They faltered no'^, and yet all things being weighed 
Went on again; and thought they must have dreamed 
Of the old man, for now the sunlight streamed 
Full on the tree he had been leaning on, 

And him they saw not go, yet was he gone: 

Only a slim green lizard flitted there 
Amidst the dry leaves; him they noted naught, 

Hut, trembling, through the doorway ’gan to peer. 

And still of strange and droadful saw not aught, 

Only a garden fair beyond all thought. 

And there, ’twixt sun and shade* the Strong Man wont 
On some long-sought-for end belike intent. 

Tney ’gau to follow clown a narrow way 
Of greensward Chat the lilies trembled o*er. 

And whereon thick the scattered rose leaves ; 

But a great wonder weighed upon them sore, 

And well they thought they should return no more; 

Vet scarce a pain that seemed; they looked to meet 
Before they died thfhgs strange and fair and sweet. 

So still to right and left iiie Strong Man thrust 
The blossomed boughs, and passed on steadily, 

As though his hardy heart he well did trust. 

Till in a while be gave a joyous cry. 

And hastened on, as though the end drew nigh; 

And women’s voices then they deemed they heard, 

Mixed with a noise that made desiro afeard. 

Vet through t^eeb scents and sounds on did they ^ar 
Theiz panting hearts, till the path ended now 
In a wide space of green; a streamlet clear 
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Prcm out marble basiu there did Sow, 

A.uJ^lo8e by that a slim-trunked tree did grow, 

^Aud on a bough low o'er the water cold 
There hung tliree apples o^red^gleaming gold* 

e 

About the ii^ee, new risen e'en now to meet 
The shining presenc^a^f that mighty one, 

Threo damsels stood, naked from head to feet 
Save for the glory of their hair, wherd sun 
And shadow flickered, while the wind did ruA„ 
Through the gray leaves o’erhead, and shook ^e grass 
*VYhcre nigh their feet the wandering bee did pass. 

« 

]3ut huidst their delicatejinibs and all around 
Tlio tree roots, gleaming blue black could they see 
The spires of a great serijent, that, enwound 
About the smooth bole, looked forth tBreateningly, 
With glittering eyes and raised crest, o'er the three 
Fair heads fresh crowned, and hissed above the speech 
Wherewith they murmured softly each to each. 

Now the Strong Man amid the green space stayed, 
And, leaning on his club, with eager eyes 
liut brow yet smooth, iu voice yet friendly *831(1: 

daughters of old Hesperus the Wise, 

Well liave ye held your guard here; but time tries 
The vety will of gods, and to my hand* 

Must give this day the gold fruit of your land.'' 

Then spake the first maid — sweet as the wes€ wind 
Amidst of summer noon her sweet voice was; 

Ah, mo! what knows this place changing mind 
Of men or gods ? here shall long a£.os pass, 

And clean forget thy feet uj*on th^ grass, 

Thy hapless bones amid the fruitful mold; 

Look at thy death envenomed £fwift and cold !" 

Hiding new flowers, the dull colls, as she spake, 
ifloved near her limbs : but then the second one, 

• lu^uch a voice as when the morn doth wake 

To song of birds, said, When the world foredone 
Ifas moaned its last, still shall we alone 

Beneath this bough, and have no tales to tell 
Of things deemed great that on the earth befell*'' 
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Then spake the tliird> in voice as of the flute 
That wakes the maiden to her wedding mom: 

If any god should gain our golden fruity 
Its curse would make his deathless life forlorn. 

Lament thou^ then, that ever thou wert born; 

IfQt dll things, changed by joy or loss or pain, 

To what they were shall change a^^d change again.*^ 

So be it/^ he said, the Pates that drive mo on 
Shall slay me or shall save; blessing or curse 
That foiidweth after when the thing is won 
Shall make my woik no better now nor worse; 

And if it bo that the world*8 heart must nurse 
Hatred against *ne, how then shall I choose 
To leave or take ? — let dread servant loose I 

E’en therewith, like a pillar of black «moke. 

Swift, shifting ever, drave the worm at him; 

In deadly silence now that nothing broke, 

Its folds were writhing round him trunk and limb. 
Until his glittering gear was naught but dim 
E’en in that sunshine, while his head and side* 

And breast the fork-tongued, pointed muzzle tried. 

4 

Closer the coils drew, quicker all about 
The forked trngno darted, and yet stiff he stood, 
an oak,that secs the straw flare out 
And lick its ancient bole *^or little good: 

Until the>go^ike fury of his mood 

Durst from his heart in one great shattering cry. 

And rattling Aown the loosened coils did lie; 

% 

• 

And from tbe^rn throat and crushed dreadful head 
^Porth. flowed a stream of blood along the grass; 

Bright in the sim he stood above the dead, 

Banting with fury; yot as ever was 
The wont of him, soon did his anger pass, 

And with a hai>py smile at last he turned 
To where the apples o’er the water burned. 

Silent and moveless ever stood the three; 

Ho change came o’er their faces, as his hand 
Was stretched^aloft uuto the sacred tree; 

Hot shrank they atiglit aback, though he did stand 
So close that tresses of their bright hair, fanned 
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By the sweet garden breeze^ lay light on hini; 
yAnd his gold fell brushed by them breast and limb. 

« Ke drew adown the wind-stirred bough, and took 
The apples thence ; tlieu let it spring away, 

And from his brow the dark hair backward 8h<^k, 
And said : ** O^^weet, O fair, and shall this day 
A curse upon henceforward lay*^ 

This day alone ? Methinks of coming life 
Somewhat I know, with all its loss and strife. 

^^But this I know, at least: the world shall wend 
Upon its way, and, gathering joy and grief 
And deeds done, bear them with H to the end; 

So shall it, though I lie^s last year’s leaf 
Lies ’neath a summer tree, at least receive 
My life gone by, and store it, with the gain 
That men alive call striving, wrorf^, and pain. 

So for my part 1 rather bless than curse. 

And bless this fateful land; good bo with it j 
New for this deadly thing’s death is it worse. 

Nor for the lack of gold; still shall ye sit 
Watching the swallow o’er the daisies flit; 

Still shall your wandering limbs ere is done ' 

Make dawn desired by the sinking sun. 

• 

J^And now, behold ! iu memeiywcl all this 
Take ye this girdle that shall wasteland fade 
As fadeth not youc fairness and your bITss, 

That when hereafter ’mid the blossoms laid « 

Ye talk of days and men now nothiirg made, 

. Ye may remember how the Theban mai^. 

The son of Jove, came o’er the waters wan.” 

Their faces changed not auglit for all they heard; 
As though all things now fufly told out were, 

They gazed upon him without any word: 

Ah ! craving kindness, hope, or loving caro. 

Their fairness scarcely could liave made more fair, 
As with the apples folded in his fell 
He went, to do more deeds for folk to tell. 

^ Now as the girdle on the gre^nxid was cast. 

Those follows turned and hurried toward the door; « 
And aa across its broken leaves they passed 
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Tlie old man saw they not^ e’ea as before; 

But an unearthed blind mole bewildered sore 

wandering there in fruitless, aimless wi&e. 

That got small heed from their full-sated eyes. * 

Swift gat they to their anxious folk; nor haA 
hfore time than just to say, of good cheer, 

Por in our own land may we yet be glad/* 

When they beheld the guests a drawing near; 

A.ud much bewildered the two fellows were 

To the old man, and must even deem 

That they should see things stranger than a dream. 

But wheif they were aboard the older cried, 
sails, my masters, fair now is the wind; 

Nor good it is too long here to abide, 

Lest what y<^ may not loose your soul.* should bind.^ 
And as he spake, the tall trees left behind 
Stirred with the rising land wind, and the crew, 
Joyous thereat, the hawsers ship ward drew. 

Swift sped the ship, and glad at heart were nil. 
And the Strong Man was merr 3 with the rest. 

And from the elder’s lips no word did fall 
Tliat did not seem to promise all the best; 

Yet with a certain awe were men oppressed, 

Aud felt as if *heir inmost hearts were barev 
And each man’s secret babbled through the air. 

• Still oft the old man sat with them and told 
Tales of past time, as on the outward way; 

And now would they the face of him behold 
And deem it clftinged ; the years that on liim l^y 
Seemed to grow nought, and no more wan and gray 
He looked, but ev^ gloriotis, wise and strong, 

As though no lapse of time for him Avere long. 

At last, when six days through the kindly sea 
Their keel had slipped, he said : '^Oome hearken kow, 
For so it is that things fare wondrously 
E’en in these days ; and I a tale can show 
That, told hy you unto your sons shall grow 
A marvel oAhe days that are to come: 

Take heed and tell it when ye reach your home. 
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TTet living in the world a znan there is 
Men call the Theban King Amphitryon’s 8on> 

^ Although perchance a greater sire was his; 

But certainly his lipahave hung upon 
Alcmena’s breasts : great deeds this man hath won 
Already, for his name is Hercules, 

And e’en ^ e ^mn folk have heard of these- 

** Now ere the moon, this ey% in his last wane, 

Was born, this Hercules, the fated thrall 
Of King Eurystbeus, was straight bid tO^gain 
Gifts from a land whereon no foot doth fall 
Of mortal man, beyond the misty wall 
Of unknown waters; pensively 1^ went 
Along the sea ou his !^rd life intent. 

** And at the dawn he came into a bay 
Where the sea, ebbed far down, feft wastes of sand, 
Walled from the green earth by great cliffs and gray $ 
Thou he looked up, and wondering there did stand, 
Pot strange things lay in slumber on the strand; 
Sttange counterparts of what the firm earth hath 
Lay scattered all about his weary path; 

** Sea lions and sea horses and sea kine, 

Sea boars, sea men strange skinned^ of wondrous hair; 
And in their midst a man who geemed divine 
For changcles3 eld, and round him women fair, 

Clad in the sea webs glassy green aildnlear, 

With gems on head and girdle, limb and breast, 

Such as earth knoweth not among ber b^^st. * 

A moment at the fe.ir and wondrous sight 
He stared; then, since the heai^in him was good, 

He went about with careful steps and light 
Till o’er the sleeping sea god now he stood; 

And if the white-foot maids had stirred his blood 
As he passed by, now other thoughts bad place 
Within his heart when he beheld that face* 

. «For Nereus now he knew, who knows all things; 
And to himself he said, * If 1 prevail, 

Better than by some god-wrou^t ^agle wings 
Slisll 1 be holpen; ^ then he cried ^t: ^ Hail, 

O Nereus 1 lord of shifting hill and dale! 
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Arise and wrestle; I am Hercules I 

Not soon now slialt thou meet the ridgy seas.’ 

'^And mightily he cast himself on him; 

And Nereus cried out shrilly; and straightway 
Tha^ sleeping crowd, fair maid with half-hid limb, 

Strange man and greeivhaired beast; teade no delay. 

But glided down into the billows gray, 

And, by the loTely^sea embraced, were gone. 

*While they two wrestled on the sea strand lone. 

Soop found the sea god that his bodily might 
Was naught in dealing with Joye’s dear one there; 

And soon he ^gan to use his magic sleight: 

Into a lithe leopard, and a hngging bear. 

Ho turned him; then the timallest fowl of air 
The straining arms o£ Hercules must hold. 

And then n mud^bdm wriggling eol and ooM. 

^^Then as the firm hands mastered this, ioith brake 
A sudden rush of waters all around. 

Blinding and choking: then a thin green snake 
With golden eyes; then oVr the shell-strewn ground 
Forth stole a fly, the least that may be found; 

Then earth ai\d heaven seemed wrap)>eil in one huge flame 
But from the midst thereof a voice there came ; 

** ‘Ivfnsman and tftout heart, thou hpst won tho*day, 
Nor to my grief whnt wouldst thou have of me * 

And there wiflTto an old man smaH and gray 
Faded the roaring flame, who wearily 
Sat down upon tile sand and said, * Lot l>e 1 
1 know thy tale; wbrthy of help thou art; 

Oome now, a bhort way hence will there depart 

4 

^ A ship of Tyre for the warm southern seas, 

Come wo aboard; according to my will 
Her way shall be.^ Then up rose Hercules, 

Merry of face, though hot and panting still; 

But the fair summer day his heart did flll 
With all delight; and so forth went the twain. 

And found those men dcMrous of all gain. 

Ah, for these^^ailiful men ~ somewhat indeed 
Their sails are rent, their bark beat; kin and friend 
Are wearying for them ; yet a friend in need 
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They yet shall gain, if at thoir journey's end^ 

S pon the last ness where the wild goats wend 
> lick the salt-washed stones, a house they raise 
*Bediglit with gold in l^indly Kerens’ praise." 

Breathless they waited for these latest words, 

That like the sdtt wind of the gathering night 
Were grown to be: about the mast flew birds 
Making their moan, hovering long-winged and whitei 
And now before their straining anxious ^ght 
The old man faded out into the air. 

And from his place flew forth a sea mew fair. 

Then to the Mighty Mart, Alcmena’s son, 

With yearning hearts they turned till he should speak.. 
And he spake softly: Naught ill have ye done 
In helping me to find what I did sioek: 

The world made better by me knows if weak 
My hand and heart are: but now, light the fire 
Upon the prow and worship the gray sire." 

So did they; and such gifts as there they had 
Gave unto Nereus; yea, and sooth to say, 

Amid the tumult of their hearts made glad, 

Had honored Hercules in e'en such way; 

But he laughed out amid them, and said, Nay, 

Not yet the end is come ; nor h£^e* T yet 
Bowed down before vain longing anchjiegret. 

4 

** It may be — who shall tell, wh^ I go back 
^ There whence I cam©,*Bnd looking down behold 
The place that my onco eagor heart shall lack, 

And al] my dead desires a lying cold. 

But 1 may have the might then to enfold 

The hopes of brave men in tmy heart ? — but long life 

Xjies before first with its change and wrong." 

So fair along the watery ways they sped 
In happy wise, nor failed of their return^ 

**Nor failed in ancient Tyre the ways to tread, 

Teaching tlieir tale to whomsoever would learn, 

Nor failed at last the flesh of b9astg to bum 
In Nerens’ house, turned.toward the bright day's end 
On the last ness, round which the wild goats wend. 
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B7 caABLB& DA&WIN. 

[ORAftLiBft RoBcsT l^ARWfR, the feremoetof BcglUU oatoMl phlloecjftbewi, ms 
hom at 8 hret^bxiT 7 « Febniaty 18,1600, gnuftdeon oi es noted aatutmll 0 t» He etodledi 
medicine at Bdinboigb, and for the ohweh at Obriet*e College, Oajhbsidge ( bat 
trausferring hU interest to natural soience^ he sailed In the ^‘Beagla** aa natu* 
ralifit on its tour to Soatb /.anerlca and elsewhere, developing a theory of the 
origin of oora) reefs. He published several works on the scienthQo resulte of the 
Toyago, and in 1S42 settled at I>owq in Kent, passing the rest of his life in 
quiet scientific research and speculation. Ho published his theory of Natural 
fieleetiOQ in 1868,^and ** The Origin of Bpecios** ai>peared in 1860. **Tbe Ha- 
soent of Man'* was is^ied in 1871, containing also tlie theory of Sexual Seleo- 
tion. He wrote several otbe^ books on kindred questions. 3 

A BBiBF summary would be sufficient to recall to the 
readar^s mind the znoi;e salient points in tliis work, Maqy of 
the views which have been advanced are highly speculative, 
and some no doubt will prove erroneous; but I have in every 
case given the reasons which have led me to one view rather 
than to another. It seemed worth while to try iiow far tho 
principle of evolution would throw light on some of the more 
complex problems in the natural history of man. False facts 
are highly injurious to the progress of science, for they often 
endure long; but false views, if supported by some evidence, 
do little harm, for every one takes a salutary pleasure in prov** 
ing their fairness } amd when this is done, one path toward 
error is cloeed an'^ the road to truth is often at tho .same time 
opened* 

The main conclusion here arrived at, and now held by many 
naturalists who are well compcteift to form a sound judgmerft, 
is that man is descended from some less highly organized form. 
The grounds upon which this conclusion rests will never be 
shaken, for the close similarity between man and the lower 
animals in embryonio development, as well as in innumerable 
points of structure and constitution, both of high and of the 
most trifling importance — the rudiments which he retains, and 
the abnormal reversions to which he is occasionally liable*— are 
facts which cannot be disputed. They have long been known, 
but until recently they told us nothing with respect to tlie 
origin of man. Now yhen viewed by the light of our Jknowl- 
edge of the whole organic world, their meaning is unmistak¬ 
able, The great principle of evolution stands up clear and 

^ By pormiMion of Mr. Hun«y. (P<^ular oditioD, prioo 7f. 6(l > 
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firm, when these g^*oup8 of facts are considei'ed in connection 
witl^othe:^, such as the mutual affinities of the members of the 
same greup, their geographical distribution in past and present 
times, and their geological succession. It is incredible that all 
these fleets should speak falsely. He who is not content to 
look, like a savage, at f^he phenomena of nature as diseonnected, 
cannot any longer believe that man is the work of a separate 
act of creation. Ho will be forced to admit that the close 
resemblance of the embryo of man to that, for instance, of a dog 
-—the construction of his skull, limbs, and frame on the 

same plan with that of other mammals, independently of the 
uses to which the parts may be put — the occasional reappear¬ 
ance of various structures, for instance of several muscles, 
which man does not normally possess, but which are common 
to the Quadrumana — and a crowd of analogous facts —all 
point in the plainest manner to tlio ooiiolusion that man is the 
co-descendant with other mammals of a common progenitor. 

We have seen that man mcesnantly presents individual dif*- 
ferences in all parts of his body and in his mental faculties. 
These differences or variations seem to bo induced by the same 
general causes, and to obey the same laAvs as with the lower 
animals. In both cases similar laws of inheritance prevail. 
Man tends to increase at h greater rate thaiithis means' of sub¬ 
sistence; consequently ho is occasionally subjected to a severe 
struggle for existence, and natural selcctiou will^have effected 
whatever lies within* its scope. A succession of strongly 
marked variations of a similax* nature is means requisite; 

slight fluctuating differences in the individual suffice for the 
w'ork of natural selection; not that we have any reason to sup- 
p(»3e that, in the same species^ all parts of the organization tend 
to vary to the same degree. Wo may feel assured that the 
inherited effects of the long-continucd use or disuse of parts 
will have done much in the same direction with natural selec¬ 
tion. Modifications formerly of importance, though no longer 
of any special use, arc long inherited. When one part is modi¬ 
fied. other parts change through the principle of correlation, 
of which we have instances in many curious cases of correlated 
monstrosities. Something may be attributed to the direct and 
definite action of the surrounding conditions of life, such as 
abundant food, heat, or moisture; B.:d lastly, many characters 
of slight physiological importance, some indeed of considerable 
importance, have been gained through sexual selection. 
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No doubt mail, aa well as every other animal, presents 
structures which seem to our limited knowledge not to be now 
of any service to him, nor to have been bo formerly, either for 
the general conditions of life or in the relations of one sex to 
the other. Such structures cannot bo accounted for*by any 
form of selection, or by the inherited effects of the use and di$- 
use of parts. We know, however, that many strange and 
strongly marked peculiarities of structure occasionally appear 
in our domesticated productions, and if their unknown causes 
were to act inure uniformly, they would probably become 
common to aU the individuals of the species. We may hope 
hereafter to undr^^stand something about the causes of such 
ocuasional modificatious, especially through the study of mon* 
strosities; hence the labors of experimentalists, such as those 
of M. Camille Dareste, are full of promise for the future. In 
general we can only s^y that the cause of each slight varij^tion 
and of each monstrosity lies much more in the constitution of 
the organism than in the nature of the surrounding conditions, 
though new and changed conditions certainly play an impor* 
tant part in exciting organic changes of many kinds. 

Through the means just specified, aided perliaps by others 
as yet undiscovered, man lias been raised to his present state. 
But since he attained to the rank of manhood, he has diverged 
into distinct races, or, ns they may be more fitly called, sub¬ 
species. Some of tliese such as the Negro and Kuropean, ai'o 
BO distinct that, if specimens had been brought to a naturalist 
without an Jr information, they would undoubtedly have 

been considered by him as good and true sjiecies. Neverthe¬ 
less all the races*agree in so many unimportant details of struc¬ 
ture and ill so many mental peculiarities, that these can be 
accounted for only by iiihcritance from a common progenitor; 
and a j* rogenitor thus cha**acterizcd would probably deserve to 
rank as man. 

It must not be supposed that the divergence of each race 
from the other races, and of all from a common stock, can be 
traced back to any one pair of progenitors. On the contrary, 
at every stage in the process of modification, all the individuals 
which were in any way better fitted for their conditions of life, 
though in different degrees, would have survived in greater 
numbers than the less Well fitted. The process woii2d have 
been like that followed by man, when he does not intentionally 
select particular individuals, but breeds from all the superior 
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individuals, and neglects the inferior. He thus slowly but 
surely modifies his stock, and unconsciously forms a new strain. 
So vfith^ lespcct to modifications acquired independently of 
selection, and due to variations arising from the nature of the 
organisqi and the action of the surrounding conditions, or from 
changed habits of life, no single pair will have been modified 
much more than the other pairs inliabiting the same country, 
for all will have l>een continually blended through free inter* 
crossing. * 

]3y considering the embryologicol structn. ' of manthe 
homologies which ho presents with the lower animals—the 
rudiments which he retains and the roveraions to which he 
is liable, wc can partly recall in imaginrtiun the former conUU 
tion of our early x>rogcnitors,# and can approximately phice 
them in their proper place in the zoological series. We thus 
learn that maix is descended from a hiyry, tailed quadruped, 
prob^ly ai'boreal in its habits, and an inhabitant of the Old 
World. This creature, if its whole structure had been exam* 
ined by a naturalist, would have been classed among tho 
Qnudrumana^ as surely as the still more ancient progenitor of 
the Old and Kew World monkeys. The Quadrumana and all 
the higher mammals are probably derived from an ancient 
marsitplal animal, and this through a long line of diversified 
forms, from some niu 2 )hibian]ike creature, and this again from 
some fislilike animal. In tho dim obscurity of the past we 
can SCO that tho eaily progenitor of all tho Vertebrata must 
have been an aquatic animal, provided witlj^scanchitc, with the 
two Boxes united in tho same individual, and with the most 
important organs of tho body (such as the brain and hearty 
imperfcQtly or not at all developed. •Phis animal seems to 
liave been more like the larvre of the existing marine Asoidians 
than any other known form. ^ , 

The high standard of our iutelloctual powers and moral 
disposition is the greatest difficulty which presents itself, after 
we have been driven to this conclusion on tlio origin of man. 
But every one who admits the principle of evolution must see 
that the ^mental powers of tho higher animals, which are the 
same in kind with those of man, though so different in degree, 
are capable of advancement. Thus interval between the 
mental powers of one of the higher apes and of a fiah, or 
between those of an ant and scale insect, is immense ; yet their 
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developmeut does not offer any special difficulty; for, with our 
domesticated animals, the mental faculties are certainly Tari- 
able, and the variations are inherited. No one 4oubt^ that 
they are of the utmost import%nc6 to animals iu a* state of 
nature. Therefore the conditions are favorable for their 
development throug^h natural selection. The same cdbclusion 
may be extended to man; the Intellect must have been, all- 
important to him, even at a very remote period, as enabling 
him to invent and use language, to make weapons, tools, traps, 
etc*, whereby, ,;^ith the aid of his social habits, he long ago 
became the most dominant of all living creatures* 

A great stride in the development of the intellect will have 
followed, as soon as the half-art and half-instinct of language 
came into use; for ike continued use of language will have 
reacted on the brain and produced an inherited effect; and 
this again will hav*^ reacted on the improvement of language* 
As Mr. Chauucey Wright has well remarked, the largeness of 
the brain in man, relatively to his body, compared with the 
lower animals, may be attributed in chief part to the early x\bo 
of some simple form of language — that wonderful engine 
which affixes signs to all sorts of objects and Qualities, and 
excites trains of thought which would never arise from the 
mere impression of the senses, or if they did arise could not be 
followed out* The higher intellectual powers of man, such 
as those of ratiocination, abstraction, self-consciousnoss, etc., 
probably foHow from the continued improvementand exercise 
of the other menta) faculties. 

The development of the moral qualities is a more interest- 
ing problem* The foundation lies in the social instiucls, 
including under this term the family ties. These instincts are 
highly complex, and in the case of the lower aniiflals give 
special tendencies toward certain definite actions; but the 
more important elements love, and the distiuct emotion of 
sympathy* Animals endowed with the social instincts take 
pleasure in one auother^s company, warn one another of 
danger, defend and aid one another iu many wa;ys* These 
instincts do not extend to all the individuals of the species, but 
only to those of the same community. As they are* highly 
beneficial to the species, they have in all probability ^een 
acquired through naturj^l selection, 

A moral being i# one who is capable of reflectitig on his 
past'actions and their motives—of approving of some and dia- 
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approving of others; and the fact that man is the one being 
who certainly deserves this designation, is the greatest of aU 
distiivtion% between liim aiid the lower animals. But in the 
fourth chapter I have endeavored to show that the moral sense 
f«>llow8, lirstlj', from the endunng and ever-present nature of 
the BoeiSl instincts; secondly, from mau^s appreciatipn of the 
approbation and disapprolH^tion of his fellows; and thirdly, 
from the high activity of liis lucntal faculties, with past 
tmpressiojis extremely vivid; and in these latter respects he 
differs from the low*er animals. Owing to th^ condition of 
jnind, mau cannot avoid looking boUi backward and forward, 
and comparing past impressions. Hence after sozhe temporary 
desire or passion lias mastered his social iz^tincus, he reflects and 
compares the now weakened imnression of such past impulses 
with the ever-present social instincts; and he then feels that 
seizse of dissatisfaction which all unsatisfied iustincts leave be¬ 
hind Miem, he therefore resolves to act differently for the future 
— and this is conscience. Any instinct permanently stronger 
or more enduring tlian another gives rise to a feeling which wo 
express by saying that it ought to be obeyed. A pointer dog, 
if able to reflect on his past conduct, would say to himsolf, I 
ought (as indeed we say of him^ to have pointed at that haze 
und not have yielded to the passing temptation of hunting it. 

Social animals are ini]>elled partly by a*wish to aid the 
members of their conimuuity in a general^ maiiuer, but more 
commonly to perforjn certiiiu definite aci^ioub. Marl is impelled 
by the same general wish to aid liis fcllo^^g, but has few or 
ZLo special instincts. He differs also from th^o%yer animals in 
the power of expressing his desires by words, which thus become 
a guide to the aid required aud bestowed. The motive to give 
' aid is likewise much modified in man; it no longer consists 
solely of a blind instinctive impulse, Vut is much influenced 
by the praise or blame of his follow^. The appreciation and 
the bestowal of praise and blame both rest on sympathy; and 
this emotion, as we have seen, is one of the most important 
elements of the social instincts. Sympathy, though gained as 
at! instinct, is also much sireagthened by exorcise or habit. As 
all men desire their own happiness, praise or blame is bestowed 
on actions and motives, according as they lead to this end; 
aud as happiness is an essential part qf the gezieral good, the 
greatest-liapx^incss principle indirectly selves as a nearly safe 
standard of right and wrong. As the reasoning powera ad- 
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vance aud experieuce is gained^ the remoter effects of certain 
lines of conduct on the character of the individual, and on tlie 
general good, are perceived; and then the 8elf*reg^4^^ 
tues come within the scope of public opinion, and receive praise, 
and their opposites blame. But with the less civilized^ations 
reason often errs, and many bad customs and base superset!tions 
come within the same scope, and are then esteemed as high 
virtues, and their breach as heavy crimes* 

The moral faculties %ve generally and justly esteemed as of 
higher value thai%<he inteliectua) powers. But we should bear 
in joaind that the activity of the mind in vividly recalling past 
impressions is*one of the fundaniental, though secondary, bases 
of &>n8cience* TliisafSords the strongest argument for educat¬ 
ing and stimulating in all possible ways the intellectual facul¬ 
ties of every human being* No doubt a man with a torpid 
mind, if ids social affections atxd sympathies are well developed, 
will be led to good actions, and may have a fftirly sensitive *con- 
soience* But whatever renders tlie imagiuatiou more vivid, and 
strengthens the habit of recalling and comparing past impres¬ 
sions, will make the conscience more sensitive, an4 may even 
somewhat compensate for weak social affectious and sympathies. 

The moral nature of man has reached its present standard 
partly through thQ advancement of his reasoning powers, and 
consequently of a just public opinion, but esjiecially from his 
sympathies having been rendered more tender and widely dif¬ 
fused througK the elfecrs of habit, examjde, iusti\iction, and 
reflection* It is not^ improbable that after long practice virtu¬ 
ous tendencies may be inherited* %Vith the more civilized 
races, the conviction p£ the existence of an all-seeing Deity has 
had a potent influcuce on the advance of morality. Ultimately 
man does not accept th<^ praise or blame of his fellows as his 
sole gu^de, though few escape this influence, but his habitual 
convictions, controlled by reason, afford him the safest rule. 
His oonsoienco then becomes the supreme judge aud monitor. 
Nevertheless the first foundation or origin of tlie moral sense 
lies in the social instincts, including sympathy; and these in- 
slincts no doubt were piimarxly gained, as in the case s)t the 
lower animals, through natural selection* 

The belief in Godoften been advanced as not qply the 
greatest, but the most complete of all the distinctions between 
man and the lower animals. It is, Lowover, impossible, aa we 
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have seen, to muiatam that this belief is ixmata or mstinotive 
in man. On the other hand^ a belief in all-pervading spiritual 
agenfties^ soems to be uniyeisal, and apparently follows from a 
considerable advance in luat^ reason, and from a still greater 
advanc^ in liis faculties of imagination, curiosity, and wonder. 
I am aVare that the assumed instinctive belief in God has been 
used by many persons aa an argument for His existence. But 
this is a rash argument, as we should thus be compelled to 
believe in the existence of many cruel and malignant spirits, 
only a little more powerful than man; for belief in them is 
far more general than in a beneficent Deity. The idea of a uni** 
versal and beneficent Creator does not soeia to arise in the mind 
of man, until he has been elevated by long-continued culturS. 

He who believes iu the advancement of man from some low 
organized form will nat)'rally ask. How does this bear on the 
belief in the immortality of the soul ? ^The barbarous races of 
mant as Sir J. Lubbock has si j own, possess no clear belief of this 
kind; but arguments derived from the primeval beliefs of sav¬ 
ages are, as we have just seen, of little or no avail* Few per¬ 
sons feel ai^ anxiety from the impossibility of determining at 
what precise period in the development of the individual, from 
the first trace of a minute germinal vesicle, man becomes an 
immortal being; and there is no greater cuose for anxiety be- 
causo the period cannot possibly bo determined in the gradually 
ascending organic scale. 

I am awaro that the conclusions *^ai*rivcd at in this work 
will be denounced by some as highly irreligiouB; but he who 
denounces them is bound*to show why it is more irreligious to 
explain the origin of man os a distinct species by descent from 
60 ne lq,wer form, through the laws o£ variation and natural 
Be lection, than to explain tlie birth q£ the individual through 
the laws of ordinary reproduction. •The birth both, of the 
species and of the individual are equally parts of that grand 
sequence of events which our minds refuse to accept as the result 
of blind chauco. The understanding revolts at such a conclu- 
si on, whether or not we are able to believe that every slight 
variation of structure—the union of each pair in marriage — 
the dissemination of each seed—and other such events, have 
all^een ordained for some special purpose. 

Sexual selection has been treated Sh great length la this 
work; for, as I have attempted to show, it has played an 
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portant part in the history of the organic world. I am aware 
that much remains doubtful, but I have endeayored to g^ive a 
fair view of the whole case. In the lower divisione uf ^he ani¬ 
mal kingdom, sexual selection seems to have done nothing: 
such animals are often a£Bxed for life to the same spot, pr have 
the sexes combined in the same indivic|pal, or, what is still 
more important, their perceptive and intellectual faculties are 
not sofBoiently advanced to allow of the feelings of love and 
jealousy, or of the exertion of choice. When, however, we 
oome to the Arthiopoda and Vertebrata, even to the lowest 
classes in the^e two great Subkingdozns, sexual selection has 
effected much. 

the sevexul great classes of the Huimal kingdom—in 
mammals, birds, reptiles, fishes, 'ixsects, and even crusiaoeans — 
the differences between the sexes follow nearly the same rules. 
The males ai*e almost^always the wooers; and they alone are 
armed with special weapons for fighting with their rivals. 
They are generally stronger and larger than the females, and 
are endowed with the requisite qualities of courage and pug¬ 
nacity. They are provided, either exclusively or, in a much 
higher degree than tlie females, with organs for vocal or instru¬ 
mental mufio, aud with odoriferous glands. They are orna¬ 
mented tvith infinitely diversified appendages, and with the most 
brilliant or conspicuous colors, often arranged in elegant pat¬ 
terns, while the females are unadorned. When the sexes differ 
in more impoi'tant structures, it is the male which is provided 
with special sense organs for discovering the female, with loco¬ 
motive organs for reaching her, aiid often with prehensile 
oigans for holding her. These various structures ior charm¬ 
ing ^or securing the female are often developed in the mfile 
ing only part of the year, inamely, the breeding season. They 
have in many cases been more or less transferred tu the females; 
and in the latter case they often appear in her as mere rudi¬ 
ments. They are lost or never gained by the males after 
emasculation. Generally they are not developed in the male 
during early youth, but appear a short time before the age for 
reproduction. Hence in most cases the young of both# sexes 
resemble each other; and the female somewhat resembles her 
young offspring thixxughout life. In almost every great class 
a few anomalous cases ocaur, whei^e there has been an^almost 
complete traxxsposition of the characters pioper to the two eexes, 
the females assuming characters which properly belong to tbe 
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males* This surprisiug uniformity in the laws regulating the 
differences between the sexes in so many and such widely sepa* 
rated classes is intelligible if we admit the action of one com* 
mon cause, namely, sexual selection* 

Sez^ial selection depends on the success of certain individ¬ 
uals over others of tlj^e same sex, in relation to the propagation 
of the species; while natural selection depends on the success 
of boUi sexes, at all ages, in relation to the general conditions of 
life. The sexual struggle is of two Icinds; in the one it is 
between the individuals of the same sex, gen 9 i*ally the males, in 
order to drive away or kill their rivals, tlxe females remaining 
passive; while in the other, the struggle is likewise between 
the individuals of the same sex, in order to excite or charm 
those of the opposite sex, generally the females, which no longer 
remain passive, but select the more agreeable partners. This 
latter kin<l of selection is closely analogous to that which man 
uniutentioixally, yet effectually, brings to bear on his domesti¬ 
cated productions, when he preserves during a long period the 
most pleasing or useful individuals, without any wish to modify 
the breed. » 

The laws of inheritance dutermiue whether characters gained 
through sexual select ion by either hex shall be transmitted to 
the same sex, or to both, as well as the age at which they shall 
be developed. It ap2>ears that variations ^.rising late in Life are 
commonly transmitted to one and the same sex. ,Variability is 
tlic necessal'y basis for the action of selection, and is wholly 
independent uf it. It follows from tliis, that variations of the 
same general nature have often boon taken advantage of and 
accumulated through soxuivi selection in irdation to the propa- 
ga«.ion of the s^xecies, as well as throirgh natural selection in 
relation to the general purposes ofc life* Hence secondary 
sexual characters, when equally transmitted to both sexes, can 
be distinguished from ordinary speciiio characters only by the 
light of analogy. The modifications acquired through sexual 
selection are often so strongly pronounced that the two sexes 
have frequently been ranked as distinct sijecies, or even as dis¬ 
tinct genera. Such strongly marJeed differences must be in 
some manner highly important; and we know that they have 
been acquired in some instances at the cost not only of inoon- 
venienqe, but of exposure to actual danrar* 

The belief in the i)Ower of sexual smection rests chiefly on 
tbo following considerations: Certain cliaracters are confined 
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to one fiex ; and this alone i*ender6 it probable that in most cases 
they are connected with the act of reproduction. In - innu¬ 
merable instances these characters are fully deveIop64 oiily at 
maturity, and often during onlj^ a part of the year, which is 
always the breeding season. The males ov^r a few 

exceptional cases) are the more active in courtship; they are 
the better armed, and are rendered tKe more attractive in 
various ways. It is to be especially observed that the males 
display their attractions with elaborate caro in the presence 
of the females, ^nd that they rarely or never display them 
oxcopting during the season of love. It is incredible that all 
this should be purposeless. Lastly, wo have distinct evidence, 
wilh some quadrupeds and birds, that the individuals of one 
sex are capable of feeling a strong antipathy r>r preference for 
certain individuals of the other sex. 

Bearing in mind tl^se facta, and the marked results of inan^s 
unconscious selectiou, when applied to domesticated aihmals 
and cultivated plants, it soems to ino almost certain that if the 
individuals of one sex were during a long series of generations 
to prefer pairing with certain individuals of the otjicr sox, clmx*- 
acterized in some peculiar manner, the oftspring would slowly 
but surely become modified In this saramanner. I have not 
attempted to conceal that, excepting when the males are more 
numerous than the ^females, or when polygamy prevails, it is 
doubtful how the more attractive males succeed in leaving a 
larger number of offspring to inherit tbeir superiority in orna¬ 
ments or other charms than the less attractive males ; but 1 have 
shown that this would probably follow from the females — 
especially the more ♦vigorous ones, which would be the first to 
br^ed — preferring not only the more attractive, at the 
same time the more vigorous and victorious males. 

Al^ough we have sOine positive evidence that birds appre¬ 
ciate bright and beautiful objects, as with the bower birds of 
Australia, und although they certainly appreciate the power of 
song, yet I fully a<lm]t that it is astonishing that the females 
of many birds and some mammals should be endowed with 
sufficient taste to appreciate ornaments, which we hav^ reason 
to attribute to sexual selection ; and this is even more astonish¬ 
ing in the case of reptiles, fish, and insects* But we really know 
little about the xnini^ of the lower animals. It cannot be 
supposed, for instance, that male birds of paradise or peacocks 
should take such pains in erecting, spreading, and vibrating 
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their beautiful plumes before the females for no purpose. Wo 
should remember the fact» gireu on excellent authority in a 
form%r chapter, that several peahens, whan debarred from an 
admired male, remained widows during a whole season rather 
than pa|r with another bird. 

Nevertheless 1 kn^w of no fact in natural history more won« 
derful than that the female Argus pheasant should appreciate 
the exquisite shading of the ball-and-socket ornaments and the 
elegant patterns on the wing feathers of the male. He who 
thinks that the male was created as he now Exists must admit 
that the groat plumes which prevent the wings frem being used 
for fiiglit, and which are displayed during courtship and at no 
other time in a manner quite peculiar te this one species, were 
given to him as on ornament. • If so, ho must likewise admit 
that the female was created and endowed with the capacity of 
appreciating such ornaments. I differ 4>nly in the conviction 
til at \he male Argus pheasant acquired his beauty gradually, 
through the preforcnco of the females during many generations 
for the more highly ornamented males, the msthetic capacity 
of the females having been advanced through exercise or habit, 
just as our own taste is gradually improved. In tlie male, 
through the fortunate chance of a few feathers being left un¬ 
changed, we can distinctly trace how simple spots with*a little 
fulvous shading on one side may Imvo beep developed by small 
steps into the wonderful b^dl-and-socket ornument^s; and it is 
probable that tliey wore actually tlius <Teveloped. 

Every one who admits the i>rinciple of evolution, and yet 
feels great difficulty in admitting that female mammals, birds, 
reptiles, and iish could have acquired the bigli taste implied by 
the beauty of the males, and which generally coincides v^th 
our own standard, should reflect that the nerve cells of the 
bram in the highest as well as in tjie^lowest members^of the 
Vertebrate series, are derived fx'on^ those of the common pro¬ 
genitor of this great Kingdom. For we can thus see how it, 
has come to pass that certain mental faculties, in various and 
widely distinct groups of animals, have been developed 
nearly ^hc same manner and to nearly the same degree. 

The reader who has taken the trouble to go through the 
several chapters devoted to sexual selection will be able to 
judge hqw far the conclusions at wliich l^ave arrived are sup¬ 
ported by sufficient evidence. If he accepts these conclusions, 
he may, I think, safely extend them to mankind; but it would 
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be superfluous here to repeat what I hare so lately said on the 
manner in which sexual selection apparently has acted on man, 
both on the male and female side^ causing the two sexes to 
differ in body and luindt and tha several races to differ from 
each other in various characters, as well as from their ^ancient 
and lowly organized progenitors. 

He who admUs the principle of sexual selection will bo led 
to the remarkable conclusion that the nervous system not only 
regulates most of the existing functions of the body, but has 
indirectly influensod the progressive development of various 
bodily structuircs and of certain mental qualities. Courage, pug« 
nacity, perseverance, strength and size of body, weapons of all 
kinds, musical orgaus, both vocal and instrumental, bright colors 
and ornamental appendages, ha'^e nil been indirectly gained by 
the one sox or tho othei*, through the exertion of choice, the 
influence of love and jealousy, and the appi^eciation of the 
beautiful in sound, color, or form ; and those powers of tho uiind 
manifestly depend on the development of the brain. 

Man scans with scrupulous care the character Qnd pedigree 
of his horses, cattle, and dogs before lie matches them ; but 
when he comes to liis own marriage he rarely, or never, takes 
any such care. lie is impelled by nearly the same motives as 
the lower animals, when they are left to their own free choice, 
though he is in so far superior to thorn that he highly values 
mental charms and virtues. On Uie other hand, he is strongly 
attracted by mere wealth or rank. Yet he might by selection 
do something not only for tlie bodily constitution and frame 
of his offspring, b\it their intellectual and moral qualities. 
Both sexes ouglit to re*^rain from marriage if they ar^ in auy 
marked degree inferior iu body or mind ; but such hopes arc 
Utopian, and will never Ini oven partially realized until the laws 
’of inheritance are thoroughly known. Every one does good 
service who aids toward this cud. Whon llie principles of 
breeding and inheritance are better understood, we shall not 
hear ignorant members of our legislature rejecting with scorn 
a plan for ascertaining whether or not consanguineous mavriages 
are injurious to man. 

The advancement of the welfare of mankind is a most in« 
tricate problem : all ou^ht to refrain from marriage who cannot 
avoid abject poverty for their children; for poverty is not only 
a great evil, but lends to its o*wn increase by leading to reck« 
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iessnesa in marriage. On the other hand, as Mr. Gallon has 
remarked, if the prudent avoid marriage, while the reckless 
mar^y, the inferior members tend to supplant the better mem¬ 
bers of society. Man, like ^very other animal, has no doubt 
advanced to his present high condition through a struggle for 
existence conscquont^on his rapid multiplication; and if he is 
to advance still higher, it is to be feared that he must remain 
subject to a severe struggle. Otherwise he would sink into in¬ 
dolence, and the more gifted men would not be more successful 
in the battle of life than the less gifted, lienee our natural 
rate of Increase, though leading to many and .obvious evils, 
must not be greatly diminished by any meaqs. There should 
be open competition for all men; and the most able should not 
be prevented by laws or custom) from succeeding best and rear¬ 
ing the largest number of offspring. Important as the struggle 
for existence has been, and even stU^, is, yet, as far as the 
higliast part of man’s nature is concerned, there are other 
agencies more important. For the moral qualities arc ad¬ 
vanced, either directly or indirectly, much more through tho 
offectfl of habit, the reasoning powers, instruction, religion, etc., 
than through natural selection ; though to this latter agency 
may be safely attributed the social instincts which afforded the 
basis for the development of the moral sense. * 

TJie main conclusion arrived at in this work, namely, that 
man is <ie^cended from some lowly organized form, will, I 
regret to think, be Ingldy distasteful to many. Tint there can 
luirdlybe a doxibt that we‘are descended from barbarians. The 
astonishment which I felt on lirst seeing a party of Fuegians 
on a wild and broken shore will never be forgotten by for 
the reflection at once rushed into my mind — such were our 
ancestors. These men were absolutely naked and bedaubed with 
paint, their long hair was tangled, their mouths frothed with 
excitement, and their expression was wild, startled, and dis- 
tr\istful- Tliey possessed hardly any arts, and, like wild ani¬ 
mals, lived on what they could catch; they had no government, 
a)id wero merciless to every one not of their own small tribe, 
lie who has seen a savage in his native land will not feel much 
shame if forced to acknowledge that the blood of some more 
humble creature flows in his veins. ‘Fq^ my own part I would 
as soon be descended from that heroic lirtle monkey who J^raved 
his dreaded enemy in order to save the life of his keeper, or 
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from that old baboon, who, descending from the mountains, 
carried away in triumph his young comrade from a crowd of 
astomshed dogs ~ as from a savage who delights to torture his 
enemies, offers up bloody saoriffces, practices infantici<ie with«» 
out remorse, treats his wives lixe slaves, knows no decency, 
and is haunted by the grossest superstitions. * 

Man may be excused for feeling som6*|^ride at having risen, 
though not through his own exertions, to the very summit of 
the organic scale; and the fact of bis having thus risen, instead 
of having been aboriginally placed there, may give him hope 
for a still higher destiny in the distant future. But we are 
not here concerned with hopes or fears, only with the truth as 
far*as our reason permits us to discover it; and I have given 
thf^ evidence to the best of my ability. We must, however, 
acknowledge, as it seems to mo, that mau, with all his noble 
qualities, with sympathy which feels for the most debased, with 
benevolence which extSnds not only to other men but to the 
humblest living creature, with his godlike intellect which has 
penetrated into the movements and constitution of the solar 
aystAxx — with all these exalted powers — Man still bears in 
his bodily frame the indelible stamp of liis lowly origin. 


THE SEVEN AGES OF MAN^ 

Bt SHAKESPEARE. 

(From “ Ab You Lako If*) 

Xui the world’s a stage. 

And all the men and women merely players; 

They have their e^ts and their entrances; 

And one man in his time plays many parts. 

His acts being seven pges. At first, the infant, 
Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms. 

And then the whinii^ schoolboy, with his Batchel, 
And skining moiming faoe, creeping like snail 
*Unwillingly to school. And then the lover, 
Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 
Made to his mistress’ eyebrow. Tlien, a soldier, 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard, 
Jealous in honol, sudden and quick in quarrel. 
Seeking the babble reputation 
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in the oaan<m*s mouth* And then the justioe. 
In fair round hel\^ with good oapon linedj 
With eyes seyare^ and beard of formal ou^ 

^ of .wise saws and modem izurtanees; 

And so he p^ys his part* The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and alippered pantaloon^ 

* ^Wlth spectacles o& noae^ and pouch on side ; « 

His youthful ho&e9 well sayed, a world too wide 
For his shrunk sluAk | and his big masily Toice, 
Turning again toward childish trc^le^ pipes 
And whistles in iis sound* Xast scene pf all^ 

That ends this strange eyentful history^ 

Is second childishaaess^ and mere oblmon^x 
Sans teeth) sane eyeS) sane taetC) sans ererything* 


•FROM CARLYLE’S INADGUltAL ADDRESS, 

On BSINO INBTAIiliBD LORD RbOTOR of THB UlUVBBSITY 

OF Edinburgh. 


[Thomas Carlt/^s^ Scotch loorslist^ essay iflt^ end historian, wm horn at Eoole* 
feohan, DeocraberS, 179& He studied for the minlstxy at Edinburgh Unlvet- 
sity, taught school, studied law, became a hack writer and tutor; In ISkd married 
Jane Welsh, and in 1828 reznoTsd to a farm at Crajgenputtoch, where ha wrote 
essays and Sartor Ileaartus'*; In 1884 removed to uis final home in Cheyne 
Row, Chelsea. His French Revolution*’ was iosued in 1837. * He lectured for 
three years, ** beroes and Hero Worship’* gathering up one coursa His ^ief 
Bucoeeduig works were Chartism Past and P r e s e nt,t* ’^Cromwell’s l#etterB,’* 
Latter-day Pamphlets,'* ”LUe*of Sterling,’* and ’’Frederick the Oreat«** He 
died February 4,1881.3 

./1.B07E all tilings the interest of you^ own life depends upon 
being diligent now, while it is called tq-day, in this place where 
you have come to get education* « Diligent I That inoludes 
all ^'irtues in it that a student can h^ve ; 1 mean to include it 
in all qualities that lead into the acquirement of real Instruc-* 
tion and improvement in such a place* If you will believe me, 
you who are young, yours is tne golden season of life. Ao 
you hdve heard it called^ so it verily is, the seedtime of life, 
in which, if you do not bow, or if you sow tares instead of 
wheat, you cannot expect to reap well afterwards, and you will 
arrive at indeed little ; wliile in the cotvae of years, when you 
come to look back, and if you have not done what you have 
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heard £rom your advisers—»aiid among many counselors there 
is wisdom — you will bitterly repent when it is too late. . The 
habits of study acqui^d at Universities are of the* highest 
importance in after-life. At the season when you are in young 
years the whole mind is, as it were, fluid, and is capable of 
forming itself into any shape that the owner of the mind’ pleases 
to order it to form itself into. The mind is in a fluid state, 
but it hardens up gradually to the consistency of rock or iron, 
and you cannot alter habits of an old man, but as he has 
begun he will proceed to go on to the last. By diligence 1 
mean among pther things—and very chiefly — honesty in all 
your inquiries into what you are about. Pursue your studies 
in the way your conscience oaVs honest. More and more en¬ 
deavor to do that. Keep, I moan to say, an accurate separation 
of what you have really come to know in your own minds aud 
what is still unknown.. Leave all that on the hypothetical side 
of the barrier, as things afterwards to be acquired, if acquired 
at all} and be oarefiil not to stamp a thing as known when 
you do not yet know it. Count a thing known only when it 
is stamped on your mind, so that you may survey ^t on all sides 
with intelligence. 

There is such a thing as a man endeavoring to persuade 
himself* and endeavoring to persuade others, that he knows 
about. when, he does not know more than the out¬ 

side skin of.them; and he goes flourishing about with them. 
Avoid all that is entirely unworthy of an honorable habit. Bo 
modest, and bumble, and diligent in your attention to what 
your teachers tell you, who are profoundly interested in trying 
to bring you forward in the right way, so far as tliey jiave 
beei^ able to understand it. Try all things they set befen-e 
you, in order, if possible, to understand them, aud to value 
them in proportion to yoqr fitness for them. Gmdually see 
what kind of work you can ; for it is the first of all problems 
for a ma.w to find out what kind of work he is to do in this 
universe. In fact, morality as regards study is, as in all other 
things, the primary consideration, and overrides all others. A 
dishonest man cannot do anything real; and it would be greatly 
better if he were tied up from doing any such thing. He does 
nothing but darken counsel by the words he utters. That is 
a very old doctrine, bu^i a very true one ; and you will, find it 
oonfirgied by all the thinking men that have ever lived in this 
long series of generations of which we are the latest. 
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I dare say you know, very many of you, that it is now 
seven hundred years since Universities were first set up in this 
Europe of burs. Abelard and other people had risen up with 
doctrines in them the people# wished to hear of, and students 
flocked^ Rewards them from all parts of the world. There was 
DO getting the thing recorded in books as you may now. You 
had to hoar him speaking to you vocally, or else you ooxild not 
learn at all what it was that he wanted to say. And so they 
gathered together the various people who had anything to 
teach, and formed themselves gradually, untier the patronage 
of kings and other potentates who were anxio^is about the 
culture of their populations, nobly anxious for their benefit, and 
became a University. 

I dare say, perhaps, you have heard it said that all that is 
greatly altered by the invention of printing, which took place 
about midway between us and the origyi of Universities. A 
man has not now to go away to where a professor is actually 
speaking, because in most cases he can get his doctrine out of 
him through a book, and can road it, and read it again aud 
again, and study it. I don't know that I know of any way in 
which the whole facts of a subject may be more completely 
taken in, if our studies are molded in conformity with it. 
Nevertheless, Universities have, and will continue to have, an 
indispensable value in society — a very high value. I consider 
the very highest interests of man vitally intrusted ,to them. 

It remaihs, however a very curiotis truth, what has been 
said by observant {>eople, that the main use of the Universities 
in the present age is that, after you have done with all your 
classes, the next thing is a collection of books, a great library 
of'good books, which you proceed to study and to read. W.hat 
the Universities have mainly done what I have foxind the 
University did for me, was that }t taught me to read in 
various languages and various sciences, so that I could 
go into the books that treated of these things, and try any*- 
thing I wanted to make myself master of gradually, as 1 
found it suit me. Whatever you may think of all that, the 
clearest and most imperative duty lies on. every one of you to 
be assiduous in your reading ; and leam to he good reader9^ 
which is, perhax>s, a more difficult thing than you imagine* 
Leam tp be discriminative in your readipg — to read all kinds 
of things that you have an interest in, and that you find. to be 
really fit for what you are engaged in. 
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The most unhappy of all men is the man that cannot tell 
what he is going to do, that has got no work cat out fo^ him 
in the world, and does not go into it. For work is the grand 
cure of all the maladies and miseries that eyer beset mankind — 
honest work, which you intend getting done. If you in a 
strait, a very good indication as to choice — perhaps the best 
you could get—is a book you have a great curiosity about. 
You are then in the repdiest and best of all possible conditions 
to improve by that book. It is analogous to what doctors tell 
us about the physical health and appetites of the patient. You 
mast learn to distinguish between false appetite and real. 
There is such a thing as a false appetite, which will lead a man 
into vagaries with regard to diet, will tempt him to eat spicy 
things which he should not eat at all, and would not but that 
it is toothsome, and for the moment in baseness of mind. A 
man ought to inquire and find out what he really and truly has 
appetite forwhat suits his constitution ; and that, doctors 
tell him, is the very thing he ought to have in general. And so 
with books. As applicable to almost all of you, I will say that 
it is highly expedient to go into history — to inquire into what 
has passed before you in the families of men. 

Upon the whole, I do not think that, in general, out of com¬ 
mon history books, you will ever get into the real history of 
this country, or anything particular which it would beseem you 
to know. You may read very Ingenious and very clever books 
by men whom it would be the height of insolence xn me to do 
any other thing than express my respect for. But their position 
is essentially skeptical. Man is unhappily in that condition that 
he will make only a temporary explanation of anything, and 
you will not be able, if you are like the man, to understand how 
this island came to ho what it is. You will not find it recorded 
in boohs. You will find recorded in books a jumble of tumults, 
disastrous ineptitudes, and sU that kind of thing. But to get 
what you want you will have to look into side sources, and 
inquire in all directions. 

One remark more about your reading. I do not know 
whether it has been sufficiently brought home to you tlurt there 
are two kixtds of books. When a man is reading on any kind 
of subject, in most departments of books, — in all books, if you 
take it in a wide sense^—you will find that there is a division 
of good books and bad books —there is a good kind of a book 
and a bad kind of a book. I am not to assume that you are all 
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very ill acquainted with this; but I may remind you that it 
19 a«very impoitant consideration at present* It caste aside 
altogether* the idea that people have that if they are reading 
any book — that if ignorant man is reading any book^ he is 
doing rpther better than nothing at all* 1 entirely call ^at in 
question* I even yenture to deny it. It would much safer 
and bettor would he have no concern with books at all than 
with some of them* There are a number, an increasing num¬ 
ber, of books that are decidedly to him n<jt useful* But he 
will learn also that a certain number of books were written 
by a supreme, noble kind of people — not a very'^ great number 
— but a great number adhere more or less to that side of 
tilings* In short, as I have written it down somewhere else, 

1 conceive that books are like then’s soulsdivided into sheep 
and goats* Some of them are calculated to be of very great 
adviyitage lii teaching —in forwarding the teaching of all 
generations* Others are going down, down, doing more and 
more, wilder and wilder mLschief* And for the rest, in regard 
to all your studies here, and whatever you may learn, you are 
to remembei^that the object Is not particular knowledge —that 
you are going to get higher in technical perfections, and all 
that sort of thing* There is a higher aim lies at the rear of 
all that, especially among those who are intended for literary, 
for speaking pursuits — the sacred profeosion* You are ever 
to bear in mind that there lies behind that the acquioition of what 
may be calfecl wisdom — namely, sound appreciation and just 
decision as to all the objects tlmt come rohnd about you, and 
Iho habit of behaving with justice and wisdom* In short, 
great is wisdom — great is the value of wisdom* It cannot be 
exaggerated* The highest achievement of man — Blessed is 
he that gettetli understanding*” And that, I believe, occa¬ 
sionally may be missed very easily but never more earily , 
than now, I think. If that is a failure, all is a failure* How¬ 
ever, I will not touch further upon that matter. 

When the seven free Arts on which the old Universities 
were based came to be modified a little, in order to bo oonvei^ 
lent fdr or to promote the wants of modem society — though, 
perhaps, some of them are obsolete enough even yet for some 
of us—there arose a feeling that mere vocality, mere culture of 
speech,4if that is what comes out of a owu though he may be a 
great speaker, an eloquent orator, yet there is no real subrtance 
there — if that is what was required and aimed at by the man 
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himselfi and by the community that set him npon becoming a 
learned man. 'Maidservants, I hear people complamin*^, are 
getting instructed in the ^^ologies,*^ and so on, and abe appar« 
ently totally igoorant of brewing, boiling, and baking; above 
all things, not taught what is necessary to be known, /*'om the 
highest tb the lowest strict obedience, humility, and correct 
moral couduot* Oh, it is a dismal chapter, all that, if one went 
into it I What has be^n done by rushing after fine speech ? I 
have written down some very fierce things about that, perhaps 
considerably more emphatic than I would wish them to now ; 
but tbey are deeply my conviction* There is very great neces¬ 
sity indeed of getting a little more silent than we are. It seems 
to me the finest nations of the world — the KngUsh and the 
American — are going all away into wind and tongue. But it 
will appear sufficiently tragical by and by, long after 1 am away 
out of it. Silence is the eternal duty of a man* He woi:t't get 
to any real understanding of what is complex, and, what is more 
than any oilier, pertinent to his interests, without maintaining 
silence. ** Watch the tongue is a very old precept, and a most 
true one. I do not want to discourage any of you txom your 
Demosthenes, and your studies of the niceties of language, and 
all that. Believe me, I value that as much as any of you. I 
consider it a very graceful thing, and a proper thing, for every 
human creature to know what the implement which he uses in 
communicating his thoughts is, and how to make the very ut¬ 
most of it« I want you to study Demosthenes and know all his 
exceUences* At tne same time, I must say that speech does not 
seem to me, on the whole, to have turned to any good account. 

Why tell me that a man is a fine speaker if it is not the 
truth that he is speaking? Phocion, who did rot spoak at all, 
was a great deal nearei' hitting the mark than Demosthenes. 
He used to tell the Athenians — “ You can’t fight Pliilip. You 
have not the slightest chanc'i with him. He is a man who holds 
his tongue ; he has great disciplined armies ; he can bang any¬ 
body you like in your cities here ; and he is going on steadily 
with an unvarying aim towards his object: and he will infallibly 
beat any kind of men such as you, going on raging frdm shore 
to shore with all that rampant nonsense.” Demosthenes said 
to him one day — The Athenians will get mad some day and 
kill you.” **Y6«,*' Pjsocion says, *^when they are mad; and 
you, as soon as they get sane again.” 

All these considerations, hnd manifold more connected with 
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them—iunumerable considerations, resulting from observation 
of tl^e world at this moment—have led many people to doubt 
of the salhtary effect of vocal education altogether* I do not 
mean to say it should be entiaely excluded ; but I look to some* 
thing t^at will take hold of the matter much more closely, and 
not allow it slip out^of our fingers, and remain worse than it 
was. For if a good speaker —an .eloquent speaker-^is not 
speaking the truth, is there a more h/>rtid kind of object in 
creation ? Of such speech Z hear all manner and kind of people 
say it is excellent; but I care very little about how he said it, 
provided 1 understand it, and it be true. Exodlent speaker I 
but what if he is telling me things that are untrue, that are not 
the fact about it — if ho has formed a wrong judgment about it 
— if he has no judgment iu hisMoind to form a right conclusion 
in regard to the matter ? An excellent speaker of that kind is, 
as it were, saying — ** Ho, every one that wants to be persuaded 
of the thing that is not true, come hither.*’ I would recommend 
you to be very chary of that kind of excellent speech. 

Well, all that being the too well-known product of our 
method of v/>cal education — the mouth merely operating on 
the tongue of the pupil, and teaching him to wag it in a par¬ 
ticular way — it had made a great many thinking men enter¬ 
tain a very great distrust of tliis not very salutary way of 
procedure, and they have longed for some kind of practical 
way of working out the business. T^ere would be room for 
a groat deal of description about it if 1 went into it; but I 
must content myself with saying that the most remarkable 
piece of reading that you may be recommended to take and try 
if you can study is a book by Goethe — one of his last books, 
wiilch he wrote when he was an old mem, about seventy years 
of age^-I think one of the most beautiful he ever wrote, full 
of mild wisdom, and which is found to be very touching by 
those who have eyes to discern and^ hearts to feel it. It is one 
of the pieces in ‘^Wilhelm Meister’s Travels.” I read it 
through many years ago ; and, of course, I had to read into it 
very hard when 1 was translating it, and it lias always dwelt 
in my mind as about the most remarkable bit of writing that I 
have known to be executed in these late centuries. I have 
often said, there are ten pages of that which, if ambition had 
been m^ only rule, I would rather have written than have 
written all the books that have appeared since I came into the 
world. Deep, deep is the meaning^ of what is said there. 
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They turn on the Christian religion and the religious phenonx* 
ena of Christian life — altogether sketched out in the most 
graceful, delicately<wise kind of way, so as to keep him¬ 
self out of the common controversies of the street and of the 
forum, yet to indicate what was the result of things J^e had 
been long meditating upon. Among others, he introduces, in 
an aSrial, flighty kind of way, here and there a touch w^ioh 
grows into a beautiful, picture — a scheme of entirely mute 
education, at least with no more speech than is absolutely 
necessary for what'they have to do. 

Three of the wisest men that can be got are mot to consider 
wh%t is the function which transcends all others in importance 
to build up the young generation, which shall be freo from all 
that perilous stuff that has been weighing us down and clogging 
every step, and which is the only thing we can hope to go on 
with if we would leaver the world a little better, and not the 
worse of our having been in it, for those who are to follow. 
The man who is the eldest of the three says to Goethe, “ You 
give by nature to the well-formed children you bring into the 
world a groat many precious gifts, and very frequently these 
are best of all developed by nature herself, with a very slight 
assistance whore assistance is seexi to ^»e wise and profitable, 
and forbearance very often on the part of the overlooker of the 
process of education * but there is one thing that no child 
brings into the worl4 with it, and without which all other 
things are of no use.” * Wilhelm, who is there beside him, says, 
“What is that?” '“All who enter the world want it,” says 
the eldest; “ perhaps you yourself.” Wilhelm says, “ Well, 
tell me what it is.” 

*ilt is,” says the eldest, “reverence— JShrfurckt—w-K&vQt- 
euce ! Honor done to th'^se who are grander and better than 
you, without fear; diaiinct from fear.” Ehrfurcht —“the 
soul of all religion that over has been among men, or ever will 
be.” And he goes into practicality. He practically distin¬ 
guishes the kinds of religion that are in the world, and he 
makes out three reverences. The boys are all trained to go 
through certain gesticulations, to lay their hands om their 
breast and look up to heaven, and they give their three 
reverences. The first and simplest is that of reverence 
for what is above us. ^It is the soul of all the Pagan re- 
.ligions.; there is nothing better in man than that. Then 
there is reverence for what is around us or about us — 
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revereuce for our equals, and to which he attributes on im¬ 
mense power in the culture of man. The third is reverence 
for whht'is beneath us—to leam to recog^nize in pain, sorrow, 
and contradiction, even in those things, odious as tbe 3 r ore to 
flesh end blood — to learn tliat there lies in this a priceless 
blessing. And he defines that as being the soul of the Chris¬ 
tian religion—the highest of all religions ; a height, as Ooethe 
says—and that is very true, even tcs the letter, os I consider 
— a height to which the human species w^ fated and enabled 
to attain, and from which, having once attained it, it can never 
retrograde. It cannot descend down below that permanently, 
Goethe's idea is. 

Often one thinks it was good to have a faith of that kind 
—that always, even in the fiiost degraded, sxmken, and un¬ 
believing times, he calculates there will be found some few 
Boujs who will recognize what that meant; and that the world, 
having once received it, there is no fear of its retrograding. 
He goes on then to' tell us the way in which they seek to teach 
boys, in the sciences particularly, whatever the boy is fit for. 
Wilhelm left his own boy there, expecting they would make 
him a Master of Arts, or something of that kind; and when he 
came back for him he saw a thundering cloud of dus^ coming 
over tlie plain, of which he could make nothing. It turned out 
to be a tempest of wild horses, managed by young lads who had 
a turn for hunting with their grooms. His own son was among 
them, and lie found that the breaking of colts was the thing he 
was most suited for. This is what Goethe calls Art, which I 
should not make clear^o you by any definition unless it is clear 
already. I would not attempt to define it as music, painting, 
hhd poetry, and so on; it is in quite h higher sense than the 
common one, and in which, I am affaid most of our painters, 
poets, and music men would not 'pass muster. He considers, 
that the highest pitch to which human culture can go; and he 
watches with great industry how it is to be brought about wiUi 
men who have a turn for it. 

Very wise and beautiful it is. It gives one an idea tiiat 
something greatly better is possible for man in the world. 1 
confess it seems to me it is a shadow of what will come, unless 
the world is to come to a conclusion that is perfectly frightful; 
some kind of scheme of education lilas that, preinded over by 
the wisest and most sacred men that can l&e got in the world, > 
and watching from a distance —a .training in praotioality at 
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arerj tara i jxq speech in it except speech that is to be followed 
by action, for that ought to be the role as nearly a%, possible 
among them. For rcmly should men speak at all udless it is 
to say that thing that is to be done i and let him go and do his 
part in and say no more about it. I should say tl^re is 
nothing in 4he world you can conceive so difficult, primd facie^ 
as that of getting a set of men gathered together—rough, rude, 
and Ignorant people — gather them together, promise them a 
shilling a day, ranl^tbem up, give them very severe and sharp 
drill, and by bullying and dHU — for the word ** drill seems 
as if it meant the treatment that would force them to learn — 
they learn what it«is necessary to learn; and there is the man, 
a piece of an animated machine, a wonder of wonders to look at. 
He will go and obey one man, and walk into the cannon^a mouth 
, for him, and do anything whatever that is commanded of him 
by bis general officer. •And I believe all manner of thio^^s in 
this way could be done if there were anything like the same 
attention bestowed. Very many things could bo regimented 
and organized into the mute system of education that Goethe 
evidently adumbrates there. But I believe, when*people look 
into it, it will be found that they will not be very long in trying 
to make some efforts in that direction ; for the saving of human 
labor, anU the avoidance of human misery, would be unaccount^ 
able if it were set about and begun even in part. 


FROM “TOM BROWN’S SOfiOOL DAYS.”' 


BvrrHOMAS H0GHE8. 

[Tsomas Hoohsb^ Bnglitb jMdM %nd man of letters, bom In Berksliire, 
October SO, )SS& He was educated at Kugby under Dr. Arnold, ^ his one famous 
boob, **Tom BrotvD*8 School Days,** idealizes this experience,—and at Oriel 
CpUege, Oxford. He has been actJvs in movements for social r<»forin, and 
helped to found a cooperative colony In Tennessee. Ilia other books include 
** Tom Brown a« Oxford,*' ** A I«aymau*8 Faith,** aud ‘*001 Old Church : What 
alftdl We do with It ? **J 


Tom Beo-wh’s Fiest Fight. 

Thbhb is a ceriain^rt of fellow—we who are ^ 

stadyizkg boys all know him well enough —of whom you con 
predicate with almost positive certainty, after he has been a 

' By penaisaioo of the Fobliabeis, MaomillSB Ss Co., Ltd. 
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month at sohool> that he is sure to have a fight, and with 
alny>st equal certainty that he will have but one. Tom Brown 
was one'of these ; and as it is our well-weighed intention to 
give a full, true, and comect acoount of Tom’s only single 
coml);^t with a schoolfellow in the manner of our old friend 
Belts Life, let these young persons whose stomachs are not 
strung, or‘who think a good set-to with the weapons which 
God has given to us all, an uncivilized* unchristian, or ungentle- 
manly affair, just skip this chapter at once, for it won’t be to 
their taste. 

It was not at all usual in those days for two sohoolhouse 
boys to have a fight. Of course there vrere exceptions, when 
some crosBgrained, hard-headed fellow came up who would 
never be happy unless ho Was quarreling with his nearest 
neighbors, or when there was some class dispute between the. 
fifth form and the fags for instance# which required blood¬ 
letting ; and a champion was picked out on each side tacitly, 
who settled the matter by a good, hearty mill. But for the 
most part the constant use of those surest keepers of the peace, 
the boxing gloves, kept the schoolhouse boys from fighting 
one another. Two or three nights in every week tho gloves 
were brought out, either in the hall or fiftlx-form room ; and 
every hoy who was ever likely to fight ^ all, knew all his 
neighbors’ prowess perfectly well, and •could tell to a nicety 
what chance he would have in a staqd-yp fight with any other 
boy in the* Louse. Jint of course no such experience could be 
gotten as regarded boy§ in other bouses t und as most of the 
other houses were more or less jealous of the sohoolhouse, 
collisions were frequent. 

• After all, what would life be without fighting, I ^ould 
like to know ? From the cradle to the grave, fighting, rightly 
understood, is the business, the re^, Iiighest, honestest busineaq 
of every son of man. Every on^ who is worth his salt has his 
enemies, who must be beaten, be they evil thoughts and habits 
in himself, or spiritual wickedness in high places, or Russians, 
or border ruffians, or Bill, Tom, or Harry, who will not let him 
live Iks life in quiet till he has thrashed them. 

It is no good for Quakers, or any other body of men, to 
uplift their voices against fighting. Human nature is too 
strong, for them, and they don’t foljpw their own precepts. 
Every soul of them is doing his own piece of fighting, some¬ 
how and somewhere. The world, might be a better world 
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without fighting, for anything 1 know, but it wouldn't be our 
world I and therefore I am dead against crying peace when 
there is no peace, and isn't meant to be* I am as sorry as any 
man to see folk fighting the wropg people and the wrong 
things, but I*d a deal sooner see them doing that, than that 
they should^have no fight in them* So haying recorded", and 
being about to record, my hero’s fights of all sorts, with all 
sorts of enemies, I shall now proceed to give an account of his 
passage at arms with thS only one of his schoolfellows whom 
he oyer had to encoiihter in this manner* 

It was draw^g toward the close of Arthur’s first half-year, 
and the May evenings were lengthening out* Locklng-up was 
not till eight o’clock, and everybody was beginning to talk 
about what he would do in the holidays* The shell, in which 
form all our dramatis personw now are, were reading among 
hther things the last bo^k of Homer’s Iliad, and had worked 
through it as far as the speeches of the women over Hecthr’s 
body* It is a whole school day, and four or five of the school- 
house boys (among whom are Arthur, Toro, and East) are pre¬ 
paring third lesson together* They have finished .the regula¬ 
tion forty lines, and are for the most part getting very tired, 
notwithstanding the exquisite pathos of Helen’s lamentation* 
And now*several long four-syitabled words conio together, and 
the boy with the dictionary strikes work* 

“ i am not going to look out any moi*e words,” says he ; 
** we’ve done the quantfly.' T'm to one wo shan’t g^t so far. 
Let’s go out into the dose*” 

** Come along, boys,” cries East, always ready to leave the 
grind, as he called it^ ‘‘our old coach is laid up, you know, 
and "Wfi shall have one of the new masters, who’s sure to go 
slow and let us down easy*’# 

So an^adjournment to tme close was carried nem. con., little 
Arthur not daring to uplift hi§ voice ; but, being deeply inter¬ 
ested in what they were rea^ug, stayed quietly behind, and 
learned on for his own pleasure* 

As East had said, the regular master of the form was 
unwell, and they were to be heard by one of the new masters, 


quite a young man, who liad only just left the university* 
Certainly it would be hard lines, if, by dawdling as much as 
possible in coming in and taking their places, entering into 
long-wiqded explanations bf what was the usual course of tine 
regular master of the form, and others of the stock contriv- 
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ances of bojs for wasting time in scbool* the 7 could not spin 
out the lessou so that be should not work them throngh more 
thafi the« forty linos; as to which quantity there was a per¬ 
petual fight going on betT^een the master and his form« the 
latter insisting, and enforcing by passive resistance, that it was 
the prescribed quantity of Homer for a shell lesson,, the former 
that there was no fixed quantity, but that they must always be 
ready to go on to fifty or sixty lines if there were time within 
the hour. However, notwithstanding* all their efforts, the new 
master got on horribly quick ; he seemed to have the bad taste 
to be really interested in the lesson, and to be trying to work 
them up into something like appreciation of it, gi^ng them 
good spirited English words, instead of the wret<^ed bald itaft 
into which they rendered poo&old Homer; and construing over 
each piece himself to them, after each boy, to show them how it 
should be done* ^ 

^ow the clock strikes the three quarters; there is only a 
quarter of an hour more ; but the forty lines are all but done* 
So the^oys, one after another, who are called up, stick more 
and more, ^.nd make balder and ever more bald work of it* 
The poor young master is pretty near beat by this time, and 
feels ready to knock his head against the wall, or his fingers 
against somebody else*6 head* So ho gives up altogether the 
lower and middle parts of the form, and^looks round in despair 
at the boys on the top bench to see if there is one out of whom 
he can strike a spark«or two, and who vKll be too chivalrous to 
murder the most beautiful utterances of the most beautiful 
woman of the old world* His eye rests on Arthur, and he 
calls him up to finish construing Helenas* speech* Whereupon 
all the other boys draw long breaths, nnd begin to stare ^bout 
and take it easy* They are all safe^ Arthur is the head of the 
form, and sure to be able to coi^tme, and that will tide on 
safely till the hour strikes* ^ 

Arthur proceeds to read out the passage in Greek before 
construing it, as the custom is* Tom, who isn’t paying much 
attention, is suddenly caught by the falter in his voice as he 
reads, the two lines: — 

<rv rdy y* KardpVK^g^y 

T dyavoi^poavpp Mai croi? ayat^h 

lie looks up at Arthur* Why, bl^ us/^ thinks h^ what 
con be the matter with the young ’on ? He’s never going to 
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get floored. He*8-sure to have learned to the end.” Next 
monsent he ia reaasured by the spirited tone in which Arthur 
begins oonstruing, and betakes himself to drawing dogs' heads 
in his notebook} while the master evidently enjoying the 
change, turns his back on the middle bench and stands before 
Arfchnr, beating a sort of time with his hand and foot and*say* 
ing “Yes, yes,” “very well,” as Arthur goes on. 

But as he nears the fatal two lines, Tom catches that falter 
and again looks up. He sees that there is something the mat¬ 
ter—Arthur can hatdiy get on at all. What can it be 7 

Suddenly at this point Arthur breaks down altogether, and 
fairly bursts out‘crying, and dashes the cuff of his jacket across 
his eyes, blushing up to the roots of his hair, and feeliftg as 
if he should like to go dowi^ suddenly through the floor. The 
whole form are taken aback ; most of them stare stupidly at 
him, while those who are gifted with presence of mind find 
their places and look steadily at their books, in hopes of not 
catching the master’s eye and getting called up in Arthur’s 
place. 

The master looks puzzled for a moment, and then seeing, as 
the fact is, that the boy is really affected to tears by the most 
touching thing in Homer, perhaps in all profane poetry put 
together, cteps up to him and lays his hand kindly on his shoul¬ 
der, saying, “ Never mind, my little man, you’ve construed very 
well. Stop a minute, tnere’s no hurry.” 

Now, as luck would have it, there sat next above Tom that 
day, in the middle bench of the form, a big boy, by name Wil¬ 
liams, generally supposed to be the cock of the shell, therefore, 
of all the school below the fifths. The small boys, who are 
great speculators on the prowess of their elders, used to hold 
forth to one another about Williams’ great sti'ength, and to 
discuss whether Bast or Brown would take a licking from him. 
He was called Slogger Williams, from the force with wliich it 
was supposed he oould hit. In the main, he was a rough, good- 
natured fellow enough, but very much alive to his own dignity. 
He reckoned himself the king of the form, and kept up his posi¬ 
tion with a strong hand, especially in tlie matter of forcing^boys 
not to construe more than the legitimate forty lines, lie had 
already grunted and grumbled to himself when Arthur went 
on reading beyond the forty lines. But now that he bad 
broken down just in the ikiddle of all the long words, th^ slog¬ 
ger’s wrath was fairly roused. 
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Sneaking little brute,muttered he, reg^dlees of pru* 
dence, clapping on the waterworks just in the hardest place ; 
see^if T don’t punch his head after fourth lesson/* 

Whose ? ** ‘Said Tom, to whom the remark seemed to be 
addressed. *' 

“^Why, that little sneak, Arthur’s,” replied Williams. 

No, you shan^t,” said Tom* 

Hullo ! ” exclaimed Williams, looking at Tom with great 
surprise for a moment, and then giving him a sudden dig in 
the ribs with his elbow, which sent Tom’s books flying on the 
floor, and called the attention of the master, who turned sud*' 
denly round, and seeing the state of things said : ^ 

Williams, go down three places, and then go on.” 

Tlie slogger found his l^ge very slowly, and proceeded to 
go below Tom and two other boys witli groat disgust, and then 
turning round and facing the master, said, I haven’t learned 
any more, sir ; our lesson is only forty linos.” 

Is that so ? ” said the master, appealing generally to the 
top bench. No answer* 

u Who is the head boy of the form ? ” said he, waxing 
wroth. 

Arthur, sir,” answered three or four boys, indicating our 
friend. • 

“ Oh, your name’s Arthur* Well now, what is the length 
of your regular lesson ? ” 

Arthuv iiesitated a moment, and then said, We call it only 
forty lines, sir.” 

“ How do you mean,*you call it ?” 

** Well, sir, Mr. Graham says we ain’t to stop there, when 
tfarre’s time to construe more.” , 

“ I * understand,” said the master. Williams, go * down 
three more places, and write me out the lesson in Greek and 
Englisli. Arid now, Arthur,'finish construing.” 

Oh I would I be in Arthur’s shoes after fourth lesson ? ” 
said the little boys to one another; but Arthur finished Helen’s 
speech without any further catastrophe, and the clock struck 
four,, which ended third lesson* 

Another hour was occupied in preparing and saying fourth 
lesson, during which Williams was bottling up bis wrath ; and 
when five struck, and the lessons for the day were over, he pro* 
pared to take summary vengeance oil^the innocent cause of his 
misfortune* 
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Tom WB8 detained in school a few minutes after the rest, and 
on coming out into the quadrangle, the first thing he saw was 
a small ring of boys, applauding Williams, who was holding 
Arthur by the collar. 

“ There, you young sneak,** said he, giving Arthur a cuff 
on the head with his other hand, what made ydu say 
that—** 

Hullo I ” said Tom, shouldering into the crowd, you 
drop that, Williams ; you shan*t touch him/* 

**Who’ll stop me?** said the slogger, mising his hand 
again. 

I,** said Tom; and suiting the action to the word, struck 
the arm which held Arthur’s arm so sharply, that the slogger 
dropped it with a start, and turned the full curi'cnt of his wrath 
on Tom. 

“ Will you fight ? ** 

“ Yos, of course.” ^ 

Huzza, there’s going to be a fight between Slogger Wil* 
liams and Tom Brown! ” 

The news ran like wildfire about, and many boys who were 
on their way to tea at their several houses turned back, and 
sought the back of the oha{>el, wliore the fights come off. 

Just run and toll East to come and back me,” said Tom to 
a small schoolhouse boy, who was off like a rocket to liar- 
rowell’s, just stopping for a moment to poke his head into the 
schoolhouse hall, where the lower boys were already at tea, 
and sing out, ** Fight 1 Tom Brown and Slogger Williams.” 

Up start half the boys at once, leaving bread, eggs, butter, 
sprats, and all the rest to take care of themselves. The greater 
part of the remainder “^onow in a minute, after swallowing 
their tea, carrying tlioir food in their hands to consume as they 
go. Three or four only remain, who steal the butter of the 
Inore impetuous, and make to themselves an unctuous feast. 

Tn another minute East and Martin tear through the quad¬ 
rangle carrying a sponge, and arrive at the scene of actioh just 
aa the combatants are beginning to strip. 

Tom felt he had got his work cut out for him, as he stmpped 
off his jacket, waistcoat, and braces. East tied his handker¬ 
chief round hia waist, and rolled up his shirt sleeves for him; 

Now, old boy, don’t you open your mouth to say a wprd, or 
try to h^Ip yourself a bit, we’ll do all that; you keep aU your 
breath and strength for the slogger.” Martin meanwhile folded 
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the clothes, and put them under the chapel rails ; and&ow Tom, 
>vit}yEast to handle him and Martin to give him a knee, steps 
out on lh6 turf, and is ready for all that may come: and hero 
is the slogger tod, all stripp^, and thirsting for the fray. 

It^doesn^t look a fair match at £rst glance; Williams is 
nearly two inches teller, and probably a long year^older than 
his opponent, and he is very strongly made about the arms and 
shoulders; peels well,** as the little knot of big fifth-form 
hoys, the amateurs, say; who stand outside the ring of little 
hoys, looking complacently on, but taking no active part in 
iho proceedings. But down below he is not qo good by an^^ 
means; no spring from the loins, and feebleish, not to say ship- 
>vTocky, about the knees^ Tom, on the contrary, though not 
half so strong in the arms, is good all over, straight, hard, and 
springy from neck to ankle, better perhaps in his legs than any¬ 
where. Besides, you can see by the dt^ar white of his eye, and 
fresh bright look of his skin, that he is in tiptop training, able 
to do all ho knows; while the slogger looks rather sodden, as 
if he didn't take much exerciso and ate too much tuck. The 
iim6kcox>er chosen, a large ring made, and the two stand up 
opposite one another for a moment, giving us time just to make 
our little observations. 

‘‘If Tom'll only condescend to fight with his head and heels,” 
as Eubt mutters to Martin, “ wo shall do ” 

But seemingly lie won’t, for there he goes in, making play 
with both hands. Hard all, is the woi'd } the two stand to one 
another like men; rally follows rally in quick succession, each 
fighting as if ho thought to finish the whole thing out of hand. 
“ Can’t last at this rate,” say tlie knowing ones, while the par- 
tLans of each make the air ring with their shouts and counter- 
shoxits, of encouragement, approval, and defiance. 

“ Take it easy, take it easy—l^ep Away, let him cqme after 
you,” implores East, as he wipe's Tom’s face after the first 
round with wet sponge, while he sits back on Martin's knee, 
supported by the Madman's long arms, which tremble a little 
from excitement. 

“ Time’s up,” calls the timekeeper. 

Tliere he goes again, hang it all t ” growls East as his man 
is at it again as hard as ever. A very severe round follows, in 
which ^’oni gets out and out the wors/ of it, and is at last hit 
clean off his legs, and deposited on the grass by a right-hander 
from the sk)ggor. 
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Lotid BhcAits rise frost the boys of slogger's house, aud the 
schoolhouse are silent and vicious, ready to pick quarrels any¬ 
where. . 

“ Two to one in half-crowns on the big ’un,” says Rattle, 
one of the amateurs, a tall feUow, in thunder-and-lightning 
waistcoat, atnd puffy, good-natured face. 

»* Done I ” says Groove, another amateur of quieter look, 
taking out his notebook to enter it—for our friend Rattle 
sometimes forgets these little things. 

Meantime East is freshening up Tom with the sponges for 
next round, and’has set two other boys to rub his hands. 

“Toro, old boy,” whispers he, “ this may be fun for you, 
but it’s death to roe. He'll hit all tho fight out of you in 
another five minutes, and then I sitall go and drown myself in 
the island ditch. Feint him — use your legs! draw him about! 
heTL lose his wind then In no time, and you can go into him. 
Hit at his body too, well take care of his frontispiece by and 
by.” 

Tom felt the *wi8aom of tho counsel^ and anw already that 
he oouldn't go in and ilnish tho slogger off at mere hammer aud 
tongs, so changed his tactics completely in the third round* 
He now fights cautious, getting away from and parrying tho 
Blogger*s lunging hits, instead of trying to counter, and leud^ 
ing his enemy a dance all round the ring after him. lie's 
funking; go in, Williams,’* “ (7atch him up/* “ Finish him off/’ 
scream the small boys of the slogger party. 

Just what we want,** thinks East^ chuckling tu himself, as 
he sees Williams, excited by theso shouts and thinking the 
game in his own hands, blowing himself in his exertions to get 
to dote quarters again, while Tom is keeping away with per¬ 
fect ease* 

They quarter over the grCKind again and again, Tom always 
on the defensive* 

The slogger pulls up at last for a moment, fairly blown* 

**Now then, Tom/* sings out East, dancing with delight* 
Tom goes in in a twinkling, and hits two heavy body blows, 
and gets away again before the slogger can catch his T^nd ; 
which when he does he rushes with blind fury at Tom, and 
being A:illful]y parried and avoided, overreaches himself and 
fdls on his face, amid terrSfio cheers from the school house-boys* 

« Double your two to one ? ** says Groove to Rattle, note¬ 
book in hand* 
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Stop a says that hero, looking uncomfortiably at Wil- 
lian^, who is pu£Bngr away on his second's knee, winded enough, 
but little ^the worse in any other way. 

After another round the slogger too seems to see that he 
can't igo in and win right oft, and has met his match or there* 
aboxits. So he too begins to use his head and tries to make 
Tom lose patience and come in before his time. And so the 
hght sways on, now one, and now the^ other, getting a trifling 
pull. ^ 

Tom's face begins to look very one-sided — there are little 
queer bumps on his forehead, and his mouth is bleeding; but 
East keeps the wet sponge going so scientifically, that he cpmes 
up looking as fresh and bright as ever. Williams is only 
slightly marked in the face, but by the nervous movement of 
his elbows you can see that Tom’s body blows are telling. In, 
fact, half the vice of the sloggex^’s hitteng is neutralized, for he 
daren't lunge out freely for fear of exposing his sides. It is 
too interesting by this time for much shouting, and the whole 
ring is very quiet. 

‘‘ All right, Tommy," whispers East; hold on’s the horse 
that’s to win. We’ve got the last. Keep your head, old boy." 

But where is Arthur all this time? Words cannot paint 
the poor little fellow’s distress, llo couldn’t muster courage 
to come up to tlxe ring, but wandered up and down from the 
great fivc^ court to the corner of tha.chapel rails. Now trying 
to make up his mind to throw himself between Uiom, and try to 
stop them ; then thinking of running in &nd telling his friend 
Mary, Avho he knew would instantly report it to the doctor. 
The stories he had heard of men being killed in prize fights rose 
iixj horiibly before him. 

Once only, when the shouts bf “ Well done, Brown 1" 
Huzza for the schoolhouse !" rose liigher than ever, he ven¬ 
tured up to the ring, thinking the victory was won. Catching 
sight of Tom’s face in the state I have described, all fear of 
consequences vanishing out'of his mind, he rushed straight off 
to the matron’s room, beseeching her to got the fight stopped, 
or he*should die. 

But it’s time for us to got back to the close. What is this 
fierce tumult and confusion? The ring is broken, and high and 
angry words are being bandied abo’**t: “It’s all fair," — “It 
isn’t," — “No hugging;" the fight is stopped. Tlie*combatr* 
ants, however, sit there quietly, tended by their seconds, while 
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their adherents wrangle in the middle* East can’t help shout* 
ing ohallenges to two or ^hree of the other side, though ho never 
leaves Tom for a moment, and plies the sponges as fact as ever. 

The fact is, that at the end of the last round, Tom, seeing a 
good opening, had closed with his opponent, and after a 
meat’s struggle had thrown him heavily, by the help of the fall 
he hud learned from his village rival in the vale of White Horse. 
Williams hadn’t the ghost of a chance with Tom at wrestling ; 
and the conviction brok^ at once on the slogger faction, that if 
this were allowed their man must be licked. There was a strong 
feeling in the school against catching bold and throwing, though 
it was generally ruled all fair within certain limits ; so the ring 
was broken and the fight stopped. 

The Bchoolhouse are overruled—the fight is on again, but 
there is to be no throwing ; and East in high wrath threatens 
to take his man away £^ter next round (which he doesn't mean 
to do, by the way), when suddenly young Bropke comes through 
the small gate at tlie end of the chapel. The school house fac¬ 
tion rush to him. ‘‘Oh, hurra I now we shall get fair play.” 

“ Please, Brooke, come up, they won’t let Tom Brown throw 
him.” 

“ Throw whom ? ” says Brooke, coming up to the ring. 
“ Oh I Williams, I see. Nonsense I of course he may throw 
him if he catches him fairly above the waist.” 

Now, young Brooke, you’re in the sixth, you know, and 
you ought to stop all fights. He lookn hard at both boys. 
“ Anything wrong ? ” says he to East, nodding at Tom. 

“Not a bit.” 

“ Not beat at all ? ” 

“ Bless you, no I heaps of fight in him. Ain’t there, Tom ? ” 

Tom looks at Brooke and grins. 

“ How’s he ? ” nodding at Williams. 

“ So, so ; rather done, I think, Bince his ImI fall. Ho won’t 
stand above two more.” 

“ Time’s up I ” the boys rise again and face one another. 
Brooke can’t find it in his heart to stop them just yet, bo tho 
round goes on, the slogger waiting for Tom, and reservipg all 
his strength to lut him out should lie come in for the wrestling 
dodge again, for he feels that that must be stopped, or his 
sponge will soon go up in the air. 

And now another newcomer appears on the field, io wit, 
the under porter, with his long brush and great wooden re- 
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ceptacle for dust under his arm. He has been sweeping oui 
the schools. 

^Yould better stop, gentlemen,'* he says; **the doctor 
knows that Brown’s fighting — he’ll be out in a minute." 

“ You go to Bath, Bill,” is all that that excellent servitor 
gets b5 his advice. And being a man of his hands, and a 
stanch upholder of the schoolhouse, can’t help stop^hg to look 
on for a bit, and see Tom Brown, their pot craftsman, fight a 
round. * 

It is grim earnest now, and no mistalje. Both boys feel 
tills, an(l summon every power of head, hand, and eye to their 
aid. A piece of luck on either side, a foot slipping, a blow 
getting well home, or another fall, may decide it. Tom works 
slowly round for an opening^ he has all the legs, and can 
choose his own time : the slogger waits for the attack, and 
hopes to finish it by some heavy right-hauded blow. As they' 
quarter slowly over the ground, the evening sun comes out 
from behind a cloud and falls full on Williams’ face. Tom 
starts in; the heavy right band is delivered, but only grazes 
his head. A short rally at close quarters, and they close : in 
another moment the slogger is thrown again heavily for the 
third time. 


“I’ll give you three to two on the little pne in half-orowns,” 
said Groove to Battle. 

“ No, thank ’ee,” answers the other, diving his hands 
further into his coat-tails. 

Just at this stage of the proceedings, the door of the 
turret which leads to the doctor’s library suddenly opens, 
and he steps into the close, and makes straight for the ring, in 
which Brown and the slogger are both, seated on their seconds* 
knees for the last time. 

“ The doctor I the doctor ! *’ showts some small boy who 
catches sight of him, and the ring- melts away in a few seconds,' 
the small boys tearing off, Tom collaring his jacket and waist¬ 


coat, and slipping through the little gate by the chapel, and 


round the comer to Harrowell’s with his backers, as lively as 


need J>e; Williams and his backers making off not quite so 


fast across the close ; Groove, Battle, and the other bigger 
fellows trying to combine dignity and prudence in a comical 
manner, and walking off fast enough, they hope, not to be 
recognized, and not fast enough to 1o6k like running away. 

Young Brooke alone remains on the grovmd by the time' 
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the deotor gete there, au^ touches his hat, not without a siight 
inward qualm. 

*‘Hah I Brooke. 1 am surprised to see you here. Oon't 
you know that I expect the sixth ,to stop fighting ? ” 

Brooke felt much more uncomfoi-table than he had expected, 
but he was rather a favorite with .the doctor for his Openness 
and plainness of speech ; so blurted out, as he walked by the 
doctor’s side, who had already turned back : — 

** Yes, sir, generally. But I thought yon wished us to 
exercise a discretion in the matter, too —not to interfere too 
soon.” 

But they have been fighting this half-hour and more,” 
said the doctor. 

“Yes, sir, but neither was hurt. And they’re the sort of 
boys who’ll all the better friends now, which they wouldn't 
have been if they had ^en stopped any earlier—before it was 
so equal.” * " 

“ Who was fighting with Browu ? ” said the doctor. 

“ Williams, sir, of Thompson’s. He is bigger than Bi-owii, 
and had the best of it at first, but not when you came up, sir. 
There’s a good deal of jealousy between our house and Thomp¬ 
son's, and there would have been more fights if this hadn’t been 
let go on, or if either of them had had much tlie woi'st of it.” 

“Well but, Brooke,” said the doctor, “doesn’t this look a 
little as if you exercised your discretion by only stupi>Ing a 
fight when the schoolhouse boy is gettinf; the worst of it ’/ ” 
Brooke, it must be confessed, felt rather graveled. 

“ Remember,” added thtf doctor, as he slopped at the turret 
door, “ this fight is rot to go on —you’ll see to that. Aud f 
expect you to stop all fights in future at once.” 

“ Very well, sir,” said young Brooke, touching his hat, and 
not soiry to see the turret door close behind the doctor’s back. 

Meanwhile Tom and tho stanchest of his adherents had 
reotjhed Harrowell's, and Sally was bustling about to get them 
a late tea, while Stumps had ^en sent off to Tew, the butcher, 
to get a piece of raw beef for Tom’s eye, which was to be healed, 
offhand, so that he' might show well in the morning. ^le was 
not a bit the worse except a slight difficulty in his vision, u 
singing in his ears, and a sprained thumb, which he kept in a 
oold-water bandage, while he drank lots of tea, and listened to 
the babel of voices talking and speculating of nothing but the 
fight, and how Williams would have given in after another fall 
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([which he didn't in tlie least beliCTOt bow on earth the 
doctor could have gotten to know of it—such bad lack I He 
coxilan't help thinking to himself that he was glad he hadn't 
won ; ho liked it better as Hi was, and felt very friendly to the 
slogger. And then poor little Arthur crept in and sat down 
quietly near him, and kept* looking at him and the raw beef 
with such plaintive looks, that Tom at last burst out laughing. 

Don't make such eyes, young said he, there’s noth¬ 
ing the matter," ^ 

** Oh, but Tom, are you much hurt ? I can't bear thinking 
it was all for me," « 

Not a bit of it, don't flatter yourself. W'e were sure to 
have had it out sooner or later." 

‘‘Well, but you won't go*on, will you? You'll promise 
me you won’t go on ? " 

“Can't tell about that — all depends on the houses. We're 
in tlie hands of our coutitr 3 rmen, you know. Must fight for 
the schoolhouse flag, if so be." 

However, the lovers of the science were doomed to disap¬ 
pointment this time. Directly aftex* locking*up, one of the 
night fags knocked at Tom's door, 

“ Drown, young Brooke wants you in the sixth-form 
room." 

Up went Tom to the summons, and found the magnates 
sitting at their supjier, 

“ W^oll, Brown," said young Brooke, nodding to him, “how 
do you feel ? " , 

“ Oh, very well, thank you, only I’ve sprained my thumb, I 
tliink." 

' “ Sure to do that in a fight. Well,•you hadn't the worat of 
it, I could see. Where did you learn that throw ? " 

“ Down in the country, when I was a boy." 

“Hullo I why what are you now? Well, never mind, 
you're a jducky fellow. Sit down and have some supper.” 

Tom obeyed, by no meanS loath. And the fifth-form boy 
next him filled him a tumbler of bottled beer, and he ate and 
drank/listening to the pleasant talk, and wondering how soon 
he sliould be in the fifth, and one of that much-envied society. 

As he got up to leave, Brooke said, “You must shake hands 
to-morrow morning ; I shall come and^soe that done after first 
lesson," ' 

iAnd 80 he did. And Tom and the slogger shook hands 
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with great Batisfaction and mutual respect* And for the next 
year or two, whenever fights were being talked of, the nmall 
boya who had been present shook their heads wisely, saying, 
Ah! bat you should just have seen the fight between Slogger 
Williams and Tom Brown I ” 

And now, boys all, three words before we quit the subject. 
I have put in this chapter on fighting of malice prepense, 
partly because I want tc^give you a true picture of what every¬ 
day school life was in my time, and not a kid-glove and go-to- 
meeting-coat picture; and pai'tly because of the cant and 
twaddle that’s talked of boxing and fighting with fists nowa¬ 
days* Even Thackeray has given in to it; and only a few 
weeks ago there was some rampant stuff in the Time^ on the 
subject, in an article on field sports. 

Boys will quarrel, and when they quarrel will sometimes 
fight* Fighting with fi'ts is the natural and English w^ for 
English boys to settle tlxeir quarrels. What substituto tot it 
is there, or ever was thero, among any nation under the sun ? 
What would you like to see take its place ? 

Learn to box, then, as you learn to play crickot and foot¬ 
ball. Kot one of you will be the worse, but very much the 
better, for learning to box well* Should you never have to use 
it in earnest, there’s no exercise in the world *6o good for the 
temper, and for the muscles of the back and legs. 

As to fighting, keep, out of it if you can, by all means. 
When the time comes, if it ever should, that you Lave to say 
**Yes” or “No” to a challenge to fight, say if you can — 

only take care you make it clear to yourselves why you say 
“No.” It’s a proof of the highest courage, if done from true 
ChristiEm motives* It’s quite right and justifiable, if dpne from 
a simple aversion to physical pain and danger. But don’t say 
“No” because you fear a lining, and say or think it’s because 
you fear God, for that’s neither Christian nor honest. And if 
you do fight, fight it out; and don’t give in while you can 
stand and see. 

Tom Bkown’s Last Match. 

Another two years have passed, and it is again the end of 
the summer half-year at^ fl^STky; in fact, the school ha% broken 
up. The filth-form examinations were over last week, and 
upon them have followed the speeches, and the sixth-form ^x- 
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aminations for exhibitions; and they too are over now4 The 
boys have gone to all tlie winds oi heaven^ except the town 
boyS and#the eleven, and the few enthusiasts besides who have 
asked leave to stay in their Louses to see the result of the 
cricket matches. For this year the Wellesburn return match 
and t3K3 ^[aryIebono match are played at Rugby, ^ the great 
delight of the town and neighborho^, and the sorrow of those 
aspiring young cricketers who have been reckoning for the 
last three months on showing oiT at Lord’s ground. ‘ 

The doctor started for the lakes yestdfday morning, after 
an interview with the capt^tin of the eleven, in the presence 
of Thomas, at which he arranged in what school the cricket 
dinners were to be, and all other matters necessary for the''sat¬ 
isfactory carrying out of the festivities; and warned them as 
to keeping all spirituous liquors out of the close, and having 
the gates closed by nine o’clock* ^ 

The Wellesburn match was played out with great suooesa 
yesterday, the school winning by three wickets; and <to-day 
the great event of the cricketing year, the Marylebone match, 
is being pl^^yed. What a match it has*been 1 The London 
eleven came down by an afternoon train yesterday, in time 
to see the end of the Wellesburn match; and as soon as it 
was over, their heading men and umpire inspected the ground, 
criticising it rather uumercifully* The,captain of the school 
eleven, and one or two others, who had played the Lord’s 
match before, and knew old Mr. Aislabie and several of the 
Lord’s men, accompanied them: while the. rest of the eleven 
looked on from under the Throe Trees with admiring ey^ and 
asked one another tlie names of the illustrious strangers, and 
^icounted how many runs each of them had made in th^ late 
matches in Belts lAfe^ They looked such hard-bitten, wiry, 
whiskered fellows, that their young ddverBaries felt rather de¬ 
sponding as to the result of the i^orrow’s match. The ground 
was at last chosen, and two men set to work upon it to water 
and roll; and then, there being yet some half-hour of dayligbis 
some ono had suggested a dance on the turf* The close wu 
half fyll of citizens and their families, and the idea was bailed 
with enthusiasm. The cornopean player was still on the 
ground; in live minutes the eleven and half a do 2 en of the 
Wellesburn and Marylebone men got partners somehow or 
another, and a merry country dance^was going on, to which 
ev^ry one flocked, and new couples joined in every minute, till 
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there were a hundred of them going down the middle and up 
again—and the long line of school buildings looked gravely 
down on tbem^ every window glowing with the last rays of the 
western sun, and the rooks clanged about in the tops of the 
old elms, greatly eiccited, and res^ved on having their country 
dance too, and the great flag flapped lazily in the geuAd west¬ 
ern breeze.* Altogether it was a sight which would have made 
glad the heart of our brave old founder, Lawrence Sheriff, if 
he were half as good a^ellow as I take him to have been. It 
was a cheerful sight to see; but what made it so valuable in 
the sight of the captain of the school eleven was, that he there 
saw his young hands shaking off their shyness and awe of the 
Lofd’s men, as tHey crossed hands and capered about on the 
grass together; for the strangers entered into it all, and threw 
away their cigars, and danced and shouted like boys; while 
old Mr. Alslabie stooc^by looking on in his white hat, leaning 
on a bat in benevolent enjoyment. ^^ThU hop will be worth 
thirty runs to us to«morrow, tmd will be the making of Haggles 
and Johnson,^* thinks the young leader, as he revolves many 
things in his mind, standing by the side of Mr. Ai^labie, whom 
he wUl not leave for a minute, for he feels that the character 
of the school for courtesy is resting on his shoulders. 

But when a quarter to nine struck, and he saw old Thomas 
beginning to fidget ah^ut with the key in his hand, he thought 
of tho doctor’s parting monition and stopped the cornopean 
at once, notwithstanding the loud^vou^Qd remonstiancos from 
all sides; and the crowd scattered away from the close, the 
eleven all going into the school ho use, where supper and beds 
were provided for them by the doctor^s orders. 

Deep had been the consultations at supper as to tho orcl^r 
of going in, who should Ik)w1 the first over, whether it would 
be bea$ to play steady* or freely; and the youngest hands 
declared that they shouldn't ^ a bit nervous, and praised their 
opponents as the jolliest fellows in the world, except perhaps, 
their old friends, the Wellesburn men. How far a little good 
nature from their elders will go with the right sort of boys I 

The morning had dawned bright aud warm, to the Jnteiise 
relief of many an anxious youngster, up betimes to mark the 
signs of the weather. The eleven went down in a body before 
breakfast, for a plunge in the cold bath in the corner of the 
close. The ground was m splendid order, and soon atter ten 
o'clock, before spectators bad arrived, all was ready, and. yvo 
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of the Lord’s men took their j>lac6s at the wicket, — the school, 
with the usual liberality of young hands, having put their 
adversaries in first* Old Bailey stepped up to the wicket, 
and called piny, and the mat^h has begun* 

well bowled ! well bowled, Johnson! ” cri^e the cap¬ 
tain, catchiOg up the ball and sending it high aboVe the rook 
trees, while the third Marylebone man walks away from the 
wicket, and old Bailey gravely sets up the middle stump again 
and puts the bails on* 

^^How many runs?’^ Away scamper three boys to the 
scoring table, and are back again in a minute among the 
rest of tho eleven, who are collected together in a Ejxot 
between wicket* Only eighteen runs, and three wickets 
down ! Huzza for old Rugby I sings out Jack Raggles 
the long-stop, toughest and burliest oLboys, commonly called 
**S^7lpe^ Jack*’; and forthwith stands on his head, and bran¬ 
dishes his legs in the air in triumph, till the next boy catches 
hold of his heels, and throws him over on to his back* 

Steady «there, don’t be such an ass, Jock,** says the cap¬ 
tain ; we haven’t got the beat wicket yet* Ah, look out now 
at cover-point,’* adds be, as he sees a long-armed, bareheaded, 
slashing-looking player coming to the wicket. ^^An’d, Jack, 
mind your hits ; he steals more runs than any other man in 
England.” 

And thby all GndL that they have *got their work to do 
now: the newcomer’s off-hitting is tremendous, and his run¬ 
ning like a Hash of lightning* He is never in his ground, 
except when his wicket is down. Nothing in the whole game 
so tiying to boys; lie has stolen three byes in the first ten 
minutes, and Jack Haggles is furious, and begins throwing 
over savagely to the further wickel^ until he is sternly Rtopped^ 
by the captain. It is all that young gentleman can do to keep 
his team steady, but he knows that everything depends on it, 
and faces his work bravely* The score creeps up to fifty, the 
boys begin to look blank, and the spectators, who are now 
inusteisng strong, are very silent* The ball flies off his bat to 
all parts of the field, and he gives no rest and no catches to 
any one* But cricket is full of glorious chances, and the 
goddes^ who presides over it loves ^ bring down the most 
skillful players* Johnson, the young bowler, is getting wild,, 
an^ bowls a ball almost wide to the off; the batter steps out 
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and outa it beautifully to where cover-point is standing very 
deep, in fact almost off the ground* The ball comes skim¬ 
ming and twisting along about three feet from the ground; 
he rushes at it^ and it sticks somel^ow or other in the fingers of 
his left hand, to the utter astonishment of himself and the 
whole fiel<^ Such a catch basnet been made in the ofose for 
years, and the cheering is maddening* Pretty cficket,*’ says 
the captain, throwing Imnself on the gi*ound by the deserted 
wicket with a long breaUi; he feels that a crisis has passed. 

I wish I had space to describe the whole match; how the 
captain stumped the next man off a leg-shooter, and bowled 
slow lobs to old Mr* Aislabie, who came in for the last wicket. 
How the Lord’s men were out by half-past twelve o’clock for 
ninety-eight runs. How the captain of the school eleven went 
in first to give his men pluck, and scored twenty-five m beauti¬ 
ful style; how Rugby «was only four behind in the first inn¬ 
ings. What a glorious dinner they had in the fourthVorm 
school, and how the cover-point hitter sang the most topping 
comic songs, and old Mr. Aislabie made the best speeches that 
ever were heard, afterward. But 1 haven’t space, that’s the 
fact, and so you must fancy it all, and carry yourselves on to 
half-past seven o’clock, when the school are again in, with five 
wickets down and only thirty-two runs to make to win. The 
Marylobone men played carelessly in their second innings, but 
they arc working like horses now to save the match. 

There is mu^ healthy, hearty, happy life scattered up and 
down the close; bat the group to which I beg to call your 
especial attention is there, on the slope of the island, which 
looks toward the cricket ground. It consists of three figures ; 
two«aro seated on a bench and one on the grpund at their fecrt. 
The first, a tall, slight, rather gaunt man with a bushy 
eyebrow and a dry bumorons smile, is evidently a clergyman. 
He is carelessly dressed, and* looks rather used up, which isn’t 
much to be wondered at, seeing that be has just finished six. 
weeks of examination work; but there he basks, and spreads 
himself out in the evening sun, bent on enjoying life, though 
he doesn’t quite know what to do with his arms and legs. 
Surely it is our friend the young master, whom we have had 
glimpses of before, but his face has gained a great deal since 
we last came across him. 

And by his side, in white fiannel shirt and trousers, straw 
hat, the captain's belt, and the untauned yellow cricket eb.oes 
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whicli all the eleven wear, sits a strapping figure near Six feet 
high^ with ruddy tanned face and whiskers, curly brown hair, 
and a lau|^ing, dancing eye. He is leaning forward with his 
elbows resting on his knees, and dandling his favorite bat, with 
which,he has made thirty or forty runs to-day, in his strong 
brown Jiands. It ie Tom Brown^ grown into a y^ung man 
nineteen years old, a propositor and captain of the eleven, 
spending las last day os a Rugby boy, |izid lot us hope as much 
wiser as he is bigger since wo last had the pleasure of coming 
across him. 

And at thoir feet on the warm dry ground, similarly dressed, 
sits Arthur, Turkish fashion, with his bat acrrss his knees. .He 
too is no longer a hoy, less of a boy in fact than Tom, if one 
may judge from the thoughtfiilness of his face, which is some¬ 
what paler too than one could wish; but his figure, though 
slight, is well knit and active, and all kis old timidity has dis- 
apx}e^red, and is replaced by silent quaint fun with which his 
face twinkles all over, as he listens to the broken talk between 
the other two, in which ho joins every now and then. 

All three«are watching tlio game eagerly, and joining in the 
< cheering whicli follows every good hit. It is piecing to see 
the easy, friendly footing which the pupils are on with their 
master, perfectly respectful, yet with no reserve and nothing 
forced in their intercourse. Tom has oiearly abandoned the 
old theory of ^Miatural enemies,** in this case at any rate. 

But it is time to listen to what they are saying, and see what 
we can gather out of it. , 

I don’t object to your theory,” says the master, and I 
allow you have mads a fair case for yourseK. But now, in such 
bdOKs as Aristophanes for instance, yodVe been reading a play 
this half with the doctor, haven’t you*? ” 

Yes, the ‘ Knights,’ ” answered^Tom. 

“Well, Tm sure you would have enjoyed the wonderful 
humor of it twice as much if you had taken more pains with 
your scholarship.” 

“ Well, sir, I don’t believe any boy in the form enjoyed the 
sets-to between Cleon and the Sausage Seller more than I did 
— eh, Arthur? ” said Tom, giving him a stir with hia foot. 

Yes, I must say he did,” said Arthur. “ I think, sir, you’ve 
hit upon the wrong book there/*. * 

“Not a bit of it,” said the master. “Why, in those very • 
parages of arms, how can you thoroughly appreciate them un* 
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less you are master of the weapons ? and the weapons are the 
language, which you, Brown, have never half worked at; and 
so, as I say, you must have lost all the delicate shadesBpf mean¬ 
ing' which make the best part of the fun.** 

«*Ohl well played — bravo, Johnson!” shouted Arthur, 
dropping his bat and clapping furiously, ^nd Tom joified in 
wiu a “Bravo, Johnson I” which might have been heard at 
the chapel. 

“Ehl what was it? *I didn’t see,” inquired the master; 
“they only got onelun, I thought?” 

“No, but sqch a boll, ibrcje-quarters length and coming 
straight for his leg bail. Nothing but that turn of the wrist 
coutd have saved him, and he drew it away to leg for a safe 
one. Bravo, Johnson ! ” 

“ How well they are bowling, though,” said Arthur ; “ they 
*don't mean to be beat, I.,can see.” 

“There now,” struck in the master, “you see that’s •just 
what J have been preaching tliis half-hour. The delicate play 
is the true thing. 1 don’t understand cricket, so 1 don’t enjoy 
those fine draws which you tell me are the best play, though 
when you or Raggles hit a ball hard away for six 1 am as 
delighted as any one. Don’t you see the analogy ? ” 

“Ye^, sir,” answered Tom, looking ttp roguishly, “I see; 
only the question rem^yns whether I should have got most good 
by understanding Greek particles or cricket thoroughly. I’m 
such a thick, I never should have had timn for both." 

“I see you are •an incorrigible,” said the master with a 
chuckle; “ but I refute you by an example. Arthur there 
has taken in Greek and cricket too.” 

“^es, but no thanks to him; Greek came natural to him. 
Why, when he first camo Irfemember he used to read ‘Herodo¬ 
tus’ foi^ pleasure as I did ‘^on Quixote,’ and couldn’t Jiave 
raode a false concord if bo’d tried ever so hard — and then I 
looked after his cricket.” 

'•“Out! Bailey has given hin> out — do you see, Tom?” 
cries Arthur. “How foolisli of them to run so bard.”* 

“ Well, it can’t be helped, he has played very well. Whose 
turn is it to go in ? ” 

“I don’t know; they’ve got your list in the tent.” 

“Let’s go and see,” smd Tom, rising; but at this zpoment 
Jack Haggles and two or three more came running to the 
island moat. 
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Oh, Brown, mayn’t I in next ? ” shouts the swipar. 

Whose name is next on the list ? says the captain. 

^Winter’s, and then Arthur’s,” answers the boy who carries 
it; ^ but there are only twenty-six runs to get, and no time to 
lose. 1 heard Mr. Aislabie^say that the stumps must be drawn 
at a <^arter past eight exactly/^ 

Oh, do let the swiper go in,” chorus the bo^s: so Tom 
yields against his better judgment. 

I dare say now I’ve lost the matbh by this nonsense,” he 
says, as he sits down again; they’ll be"' sure to get Jack’s 
wicket in three or four minutes; however, you’ll have the 
chance, sir, of seeing a hard hit or two,” adds ne, smiling, and 
turning to the master. 

*^Coine, none of your irony. Brown,” answers the muter. 
I’m beginning to understand the game scientifically* What 
a noble game it is, too I ” 

* Isn’t it? But it’s more than a game. It’s an institution,” 
said Tom. 

“ Yes,” said Arthur, “ t)ie birthright of British boys, old and 
young, aa habeas corpus and trial by jury are of British men.” 

The discipline and reliance on one another which it teaches 
is so valuable, I think,” went on the master; ought to be 
such an unselfish game. It merges the individuai in the 
eleven; he doesn’t play that he may yin, but that his side 
may.” ^ 

** That’s very true*” said Tom, and that’s why football and 
cricket, now one comes to tliink of it, are such much better 
games than fives or hare and hounds, or any others where 
the object is to come in first or to win fpr one’s self, and not 
tha^ one’s side may win.” • ^ 

** And then tho captain of the eleven I ” said the master, 
what a post is his in our school n^orld I almost as har^l as the 
doctor’s; requiring skill and gentleness and firmness, and 1 
know not what other rare qualities.” 

Which doesn’t he wish he may get ? ” said Tom, laughing; 
“ at any rate he hasn’t got them yet, or he wouldn’t have l^en 
such a flat to-night as to let Jack Haggles go in out of his turn.” 

All I the doctor never would have done that,said Arthur, 
demurely. ^^Tom, you’ve a great deal to learn yet in the art 
of ruling.” 

««Well, I wish you’d tell the doctor so, then, and get him tq 
le| me stop till I’m twenty. I don’t want to leave, I’m sure.” 
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DaXHEBOYS HALL. 

By CHAR1.B8 DICKBNS. 

(Fvom **NiclJOla« Nlckleby.’’) 

4 

[CaAKLaa'DioKBiTB, one of tbe greatest noTeliats and hamorists of the world, 
wu bom February 7,1812, at Pottflea, Bog. His fatbor being unproeperous, he 
had &o regular education and much tuixdsblp ; at fourteen became an attomoy*s 
clerh, and at seventeen a ^porter. His first short sfozy appeared in December, 
1^3; the collected ** Sketches by Boa in ISdd, which also eawthe first number of 
**The Pickwick Papers,'* finished in November, 1837. There followed Oliver 
Twist,** **Nicholas NlcUeby," Master Humphrey's Clock’* (finally dissolved 
into the ’*01d Cariosity Shop** and ’<Bnnaby Budge'*), the American 
Notes," ** Martin Chuaalewlt," tbs "Christmas Carol" (other Christmas atorle.* 
followed later), "Notes from Italy," "Alombey and Son," **David Coppei^ 
field," Bleak House," ** Hard Times," "Little Dorrit," Great Expeota* 
tJons," Tale of Two CUiea," "Our Mutual Friend," and the unfinished 
" Edwin Drood.** Several of these, and his ** Uncommercial Q>avel]er " papers, 
appeared In All the Tear Houndt which he edited. He died June 9, 1670. J 

Mb. Squbers, being safely landed, left Nicholaa and the 
boys standing with the luggage in the road, to a^nuse them- 
selTes by looking at the coach as it changed horses, while ho 
ran into the tavern and went through the leg-stretching pro¬ 
cess at the bar. After some minutes, he returned, with his legs 
thoroughly stretched, tho hue of his nose and a short hiccup 
afforded any criterion; and at the same time there came out 
of the yard a rusty pony chaise, and a* cart, diiven by two 
laboring men. ^ 

Put the boys and the boxes into the cart,** ^aid Squeere, 
rubbing his han^; and this young man and me will go on iti 
the chaise. Get in, Nickleby.’’ , 

'Nicholas obeyed. Mr. Cqueers with some difficulty inducing 
the pony to obey also, they^started off, leaving tho cart load 
of infant misery to follow at Itrisure. 

**Are you cold, Niokleby?” inquired Sqneers. after they 
had traveled some distance in sileitbe. 

Rather, sir, I must say.” 

Well, I don*t find fatUt with that,” said Squeers; ‘•it’s a 
long journey this weather.” 

Is it much farther to Dotheboys Hall, six ? ” asked 
Nicholas* • 

« ^*About^ three mile from here,” replied Squeers. But you 
needn’t call it a Hall down here.” 
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Nicholas conghed, ^ if would like to know why. 

*‘<rho fact is, it ain’t a Hall,” observed Squeers, dryly, 

**Oh, indeed I ” said^ Nicholas, whom this piece of intelU- 
genco much astonished. ^ 

No,” rex>lied Squcers. “We call it a Hall up in London, 
because It sounds better, but they don’t know it bj^that name 
in tlicsc parts, A man may call his house an island if he 
likes ; tl lore's no act of Parliament against that, I believe ? ” 

“I believe not, sir,” rejoined Nicholas, , 

Squcers eyed his companion slyly, at the conclusion of this 
little dialogue, and finding that he had grown thoughtful and 
appeared in uo wise disposed to volunteer ^ any observatipns, 
contented himself with lashing the pony until they reached 
their journey’s end. 

“Jump out,” said Squeers.* “Hallo there I come and put 
tliis^horse ui). Bo quick, will you 1 ” • 

While the Kclioolin^tsicr was uttering these and other impa¬ 
tient erh's, Nicholas had titno to observe that the school was a 
long, cold-looking house, one story high, with a few straggling 
outbuilding^ behind, and a barn and stable adjoining. After 
the lapse of a minute or two, the noise uf somebody unlocking 
the ynrd gate was hoard, and presently a tall lean boy, with a 
lantern in his hand, issued /ortii. 

“ Js that you, Hrnike ? ” cried Sqnoers^ 

“ Yoh, ^ir,” replied the boy, • 

“ Tlien why the dbvil didn’t you come before ? ” 

“ Please, sir, I fell asleep over tlie firfe,” answered Smike, 
with liumility, 

“Pire ! what fire? Where’s tbero a*fire?” demanded the 
sc noolrooster, shari>]y. • » 

“Only in the kitchen, sir,” replied the boy, “Missus said 
as I was sitting up, I tuight go in^hcie for a warm.” • 

“Your Missus is a fool,” retbrted Squeers. “You’d hevo 
been a deuced deal more wakeful in the cold, I’ll engage.” • 

By this time Mr. Squeers hatl dismounted; and after order¬ 
ing tlic hoy to see to the pony, and to take care that he hadn’t 
any niore com that night, he tolc^ Nicholas to wait at the front 
door a iniiiuie while lie wont round and let him in, 

A host of unpleasant misgivings, which had been crowding 
upon Nicholas during the whole j'^urney, thronged into his 
mind with redoubled force when he was left alone. • His great 
distance from home and the impossibility of reaching it, except 
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on foot, should be feel ever so anxious to return, presented 
itself to him in most alarming colors; and as ha looked up at 
the dreary house and dark windows, and upon the wild country 
round, covered with snow, be felt a depression of heart and 
spirit which he never>had experienced before. 

“Now then 1 ” cried Squeers, poking Ids head out at the 
front door. “ Where are you, Niokleby ? 

“ Here, sir,** replied Nicholas. 

“ Gome in, then,” said Squeers, “the wind blows in, at this 
door, fit to knock a man off his legs.** 

Nicholas sighed, and hurried in. Mr. Squeers, having 
bolted the door to keep it shut, ushered him into a small parlor 
scantily furnished with a few chairs, a yellow map hung against 
the wall, and a oouplo of tables; one of which bore some x>rep« 
arations for supper, while, on the otliera a tutor's assistant, a 
Murray*8 grammar, half a dozen cards of terms, and a ^orn 
letter directed to Wackford Squeers, ICsquiro, were arranged 
in picturesque confusion. 

They had not been in this apartment a couple of minutes, 
when a female bounced into the room, and, seizing Mr. Squeers 
by the throat, gave him two loud kisses: ono close after tlio 
other, like a postman’s knock. The lady, who was of a largo 
raw-boned figure, about half a head taller than Mr. Squeers, 
and was dressed iu a dimity night jacket, with her hair in 
papers; she had also a di**ty nightcap on, relieved by a yellow 
cotton handkerchief which tied it under tlio chin. 

“How is my Squeery ? ** said this ludy in a playful manner, 
and a very hoarse voice. 

“ Quite well, my love,** replied Squeers. “ How's the cows? ” 

“All right, every one of ’em,” answered the lady. • 

“And the pigs ?** saidjbqueers. 

“ As well as they were when you went away.” 

“ Come ; that’s a blessing^* said Squeers, pulling off his 
greatcoat. “The boys are all as they were, 1 suppose? ” 

“ Oh, yes, they’re well enough,” replied Mrs. Squeers, snai)- 
pishly* “That young Pitcher’s had a fever.” 

“ No ! ” exclaimed Squeere. Damn that hoy, he’s always 
at something of that soil.” 

“ Never was such a boy, I do believe,” said Mrs. Squeers; 
“whatever he has is always catching too. I say it’s obstinacy. 
Bud nothing shall ever convince me that it isn’t. I’d beat i,t 
out of him : and I told you that, six Tenths ago.” « 
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** So you did» my love/^ rejoined Squeei^s. We’U try what 
can be done.*’ 

Ponding these little endearments, Nicholas had Btood, awk¬ 
wardly enough, in the middle of the room, not very well know¬ 
ing whether he was expected to retire into the passage or to 
Tomaiii where he was. He was now relieved from his perplexity 
by Mr. Squeers. 

This is the new young man, my dear,” said that gentle¬ 
man. 

replied Mrs. Squeers, nodding her head at Nicholas, 
and eying him coldly from top to toe. 

‘♦HeTl take a meal with us to-night,” said Squeers, ‘‘and 
go among the boys to-morrow momiiig. You can give him a 
shakedown here, to-night, can\ you ? ” 

“We must manage it somehow,” replied the lady. “You 
don’t much mind how you sleep, I 8upi*iose, sir ?” 

‘^No, indeed,” replied Nicholas, “1 am not particular.” 

“ That’s lucky,” said Mrs. Squeers. And as the lady’s 
humor was considered to lie chiedy in retort, Mr. Squeers 
laughed hearjtily, and seemed to expect that Nicholas should 
do the same. 

After some further conversation between the master and 
mistress relative to tho succoss of Mr. Squoers’s trip, and the 
people who had paid, and tho people who had made default in 
payment, a young servant girl brought in a Yorkshire pie and 
Hooie cold beef, whichr being set upon tne table, the boy Smike 
appeared with a jug of ale. 

Mr. Squeers was emptying his greatcoat pockets of letters 
to different boys, and other small documents, which he had 
brought down in them. Tho boy giaiiced, with an anxious 
r.nd timid expression, at tho papere»^as if with a sickly hope 
lhat one among them might relate to him. The look was a 
very painful one, and went to Nicholas’s heart at once; for it 
told a long and very sad history- 

It induced him to consider the boy more attentively, and he 
was surprised to ol>serve the extraordinary mixture of garments 
which formed his dress. Although he could not have been less 
than eighteen or nineteen years old, and was tall for that age, he 
wore a skeleton suit, such as is usually put upon very little 
boys, and which, though most absurdly short in the arms and 
legs, was quite wide enough for his attenuated frame. Izf* 
ofddr that i^io lower part of lus legs migJit'be iu perfect keep- 
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ing with this singular dress, he had a very largo pair of hoots, 
originally made for tops, which might have beau once worn by 
some stout farmer, bat wei^ now too patched and tittered for 
a beggar* Heaven knows how lopg ha had beau there, but he 
still wore the same linen which he had first taken dowp; for, 
i*ound his nock was a tattered child's frill, only half cSncealed 
by a coai^e, man's neckerchief* He was lame ; and as he 
feigned to be busy in arrangiiig the table, glanced at the letters 
with a look so keen, and yet so dispirited and hopeless, that 
Nicholas could hardly bear to watch him* 

“ What ara you bothering about there, Smike ? ” cried Mrs* 
Squeers ; **let the things alone, can't you**' 

Eh 1 said Squeers, looking up. Oh ! it's you, is it ? " 
Yes, sir,'' replied the youtI«, pressing his hands together, 
as though to control, by force, the nervous wanderi;ig of his 

fingers ; ♦* is there- 

Well 1 ?' said Squeers* 

“ Have you — did anybody — has nothing been hoard — 
about me ? ” 

Devil a bit," replied Squeers, testily. 

The lad withdrew his eyes, and, putting his hand to his face, 
moved towards the door. 

‘‘ Not a word," resumed Squeers, and never will be* Now, 
this is a pretty sort.of thing, isn't it, that you should have 
been left hen, ail these years, and no money paid after the first 
six — nor no notice taken, nor no clew to be got who you 
belong to? It's a pretty sort of thing that I should have to 
feed a groat fellow like you, and never hope to get one penny 
for it, isn't it ? " 

The boy put his hand to his head as if he were making aii 
effort to recollect something, and then, looking vacantly at liis 
questioner, gradually broke into a smile, and limped away. 

I'll tell you what, Squeevs,” remarked his wife as the door 
closed, think that young chap's turning silly." 

I hope not," said the schoolmaster; ‘^for he's a handy 
fellow out of doors, and worth his meat and drink, anyway* I 
should think he'd have wit enough for us though, if ho was* 
But come ; let us have supper, for I am hungry and tired, and 
want to get to bed." 

This reminder brought in an exclusive steak for Mr* ^queers, 
*who speedily proceeded to do it ample justice. Nicholas drew 
up his chair, but his uppetitc was effectually taken away* 
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How’s the etcak, Squeers ? ” said Mrs. S. 

Tender as a Iamb,” replied Squeers. Haye a bit#*’ 

I conUdn’t eat a morsel,” replied his wife# ^ What’ll the 
yoan^j man take, my dear ? ” 

Whatever he likes that’s present,” rejoined Squeers, in a 
most lAiUsual barst«of generosity. 

What • do you say, Mr. Knuckleboy ? ” inqdired Mrs. 
Squeors. 

lUl take a little of the pie, if you please,” replied Kicholu. 
“A very little, for I’nvnot hungry#” 

Well, it’s a pity to cut the pie if you’i'e npt hungry, isn’t 
it ? ” said Mrs# Squeers# ** Will you try a bit of the beef ? ” 
Whatever you please,” replied Nicholas, abstractedly : 
‘‘it’s all the same to me.” ♦ 

Mrs# Squecrs looked vastly gracioos on receiving this reply ; 
and nodding to Squeers, os much as tq say that she was glad 
to find the young inun knew his station, assisted Nicholas to a 
slice of meat with licr own fair hands# 

“Ale, Squoery ? ” inquired the lady, winking and frowning 
to give him jlo understand that the quostion propounded was, 
whetlicr Nicholas should have ulc, and not whether he ([Squeers) 
would take any. 

“ Certainly,” said Squeers, re-telegraphing in the same 
manner. “A glassful.” ^ 

So Nicholas had a glnssfol, and^ being occupied with his 
own rellcLaions, drank it, in happy innocence of all the fore¬ 
gone procee<lings. 

“ Uncommon juicy steak that,” said Squeers, as he laid down 
his knife and fork, after plying it, in silence, for some time# 

‘ “It’s prime meat,” rejoined his lady# bought a^good 

large piece of it myself on 2 >urpose for-” 

“ Kor what 1 ” exclaimed Squecr^ hastily# *‘Not for the — 
“No, no; not for them,” rejoined Mrs# Squeers; “on pur¬ 
pose for you against you came home. Lor 1 you didn’t think I 
could have made such a mistake os that I ” 

“ Upon iny word, my dear, I didn^t know what you were 
going ito say,” said Squeers, who had turned pale. 

“You needn’t make yourself uncomfortable,” remarked his 
wife, laughing heartily# “To think that I should be each a 
noddy J Weill” 

This pari of the conversation was rather unintelligible ; but 
popular rum 01 ’ in the neighborhood asser^jed that Mr. Squeers, 
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being amiably opposed to oruelty to animals, not unfrequently 
purchased for boy consumption the bodies of horned cattle who 
had^tded a natural death ; possibly he was apprehenaive of hav* 
iiig unintentionally devoured some choice morsel intended for 
the young gentlemeu* 

Supper being over, and removed by a small servant |firl with 
a hujtgry ^ye, Mrs* Squeers retiro4 to lock it up, and also to 
take into safe custody the clothes of the live boys who had just 
arrived, and who were halfway up tlio tvoublesoyio flight of 
steps which leads td death's door, in consequence of exposure to 
the cold* Th^ were then regaled with a light supper of ])OV« 
ridge, and stowed away, side by side, in a small bedstead, to 
warm each other, and <^eam of a substantial meal with some- 
tiling hot after it, if their faucie'^ set tliat way : which it is not 
at all improbable they did* 

Mr. Squeers treated himself to a stiff tumbler of brandy and 
water, made on the liberal half-and-half princi]de, sllowiag fc»r 
the dissolution of the sugar ; and bis amiable helpmate mixed 
Nicholas the ghost of a small glassful of the same compound*. 
This done, Mr. uud Mrs. Squeers drew closo up to the lins and 
sitting With their feet on Uic fender, talked confuleutially in 
whispers ; while Nichohis, taking up the tutor's assistaitt, read 
the iuitresting legends in the misceUaneous questions, and all 
the figures into the bargain, with as much thought or eon- 
soiousness of what he was doing, us if he*had beozi in a magnetic 
slumber* 

At length, Mr. Squeers yawned fearfully, and opined that 
it was high time to go to bed; upon which signai, Mrs* Squeers 
and the girl dragged in a small straw mattress and a couple of 
blankets, and arranged tliem into a couch for NiehoLis* 

We’ll put you into your regular bedroom t?>-morrow, 
Nickleby,” said Squeers* “ Let me sec I Who sleeps in 
Brooks’s bed, my dear?’’ . 

In Brooks’s,” said Mrs. Squoets, pondering. Tliere’s 
Jennings, little Bolder, Graymar^h, and what’s his inimc.” 

‘^AJo there is,” rejoined Squeers* Yos! Brook.® is full.” 

“Ftlil I ” thought Nicholas. should think bo wqp.” 

‘‘There’s a place soinowlioro, I know,” suid Squeers ; “but 
I can*t at this moment call to mind where it is* However, wo’ll 
have tliat all settled to-morrow. Good nigh I, Nickleby* Seven 
o’clock i^ the morning, luind.” * 

‘‘I shall be read}!, sir,” replied Nicholas* “Good night.” 
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Ill come in myself and show jpa where the well said 
Squeer^. Youll always find a little bit of soap in the kitchen 
window; •that belongs to yon.*’ 

Nicholas opened his eyes hut not his mouth; and Squeers 
was again going away, when he on^e more turned back. 

‘‘lUon’t know., I am sure/’ he said, “whose tc^el to put 
you on; but if you’ll make shift with something to-morrow 
morning, Mrs* Squeers will arrange that, in the course of the 
day. My dear, don’t forget. ” 

“ Ill take care,” replied Mrs. Squeers ; “ and mind pou take 
care, young man, and get first wash. The ^ teacher ought 
always to have it; but they get the better of him if they c^p.” 

Mr. Squeers then nudged Mrs. Squeers to bring away the 
brandy bottle, lest Nicholas should help hiocisolf in the night; 
and the lady having seized it with great precipitation, they 
retired together. 

Nicholas, being left alone, took half a dozen turns up and 
down the room in a condition of much agitation and excite- 
* meat; but, growing gradually calmer, sat himself down in a 
chair, and mentally resolved that, come what might, he would 
endeavor, for a time, to bear whatever wretchedness might be 
in store for him, and that remembering the helplessness of bis 
mother and sister, he would give his uncle no plea for desert¬ 
ing them in their need. Good resolutions seldom fail of pro¬ 
ducing some good effect in the mind f)‘om which they spring, 
lie grew less desponding, and—so sanguine and buoyant is 
youth — even hoped that,affairs at Dotbeboys Hall might yet 
{>rove better than they promised. 

He was preparing for bed, with something like renewed 
cheerfulness, when a sealed letter fell from his coat pocket. In 
the huiTy of leaving London, it badgescApod his attention, and 
liad not occurred to him since, but* it at once brought back to 
him the recoUeoiion of the mysterious behavior of Newman 
Noggs. 

“ Dear me i ” said Nicholas; “ what an extraordinary hand I ” 
It was directed to himself, was written upon very dirty 
paper, 4>aud in such cramped and crippled writing as to 1 m 
almost illegible. After great difficulty and much puzzling, he 
contrived to read as follows: — 

f t 

Mt DBA.R TOUNO Man, — I know the wprld. Totir father did* 
not, or he would not have done me a kindness whoa there was no 
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hope of return. You do not> or you would not be bound on saob a 
journey. 

If eyer you want a shelter in London (don’t be angr^r at this, / 
once thought 1 never should), they know where I lire, at the sign o£ 
the Crown, in Silver Street, Golden Square. It is at the corner of 
Silver StTMt and James Street, with a bar door both ways. Y^u can 
come at nlgkt. Onoe, nobody was ashamed — never mind ^at. It’s 
all over. 

Excuse errors, 1 should forget how to wear a whole coat now. 
1 have forgotten all 0 *j old ways. My spelling may have gone with 
them. NnwMAK Nogos, 

a 

P.S, If you should go near Barnard Castle, there is good ale at 
the King’s Head. Say you know me, and I am sure they will not 
charge you for it. You may say Mt. Noggs there, for I was a gen¬ 
tleman then, I was indeed. 

It may be a very txndignified circumstance to recorc^ but 
after he bad folded this letter and placed it in his pooketbook, 
Nicholas Nickloby’s eyes were dimmed with a moisture that 
might have been taken for tears. 


Of the Internal Economy of Dotheboys Hall. 

A ride of two huivlred and odd miles in severe weather is 
one of the best softener^ of a hard bed that ingenuity can 
devise. Perhaps it is^oven a sweetenen of dreams, for those 
which hovered over Lhe rough couch o| Nicholas, and whispered 
their airy nothings in his ear, were of an agreeable and liappy 
kind* He was making his fortune very fast indeed, when the 
faintwglimmer of an expiring candlo shone before his ejes, and 
a voice he had no difficulty in recognizing as part and parcel of 
Mr. Sqpeers, admonished hifa that it was time to rise, 

‘‘Past seven, Nickleby,*’ said Mr. Sqneers. 

“Has morning come already?^* asked Nicholas, sitting up 
in bed. 

“ Ah! that has it,” replied Squeers, “ and ready iced too. 
Now, Niokleby, come ; tumble up, will you?” • 

Nicholas needed no further admonition, but “ tumbled up ” 
at once, and proceeded to dress himself by the light of the taper 
which Mr* Squeers carrietd in his hand* ^ 

“ Here's a pretty go,*’ said that gentleman; “ the pump's 
froze.” J 
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Indeed ! said Kidholaa, not mucli inteMSted in the intel- 
ligenoe* 

replied Squeers. ‘‘You can^t wash yourseU this 

morning.*^ 

“Not wash myself 1 exclaimed Nicholas. 

“'Ko, not a bit of it,” rejoined Squeers, tartly. “So you 
must be content with giving yourself a dry polish fill we break 
the ice in the wel!, and can get a bucketful out for the hoys. 
Don't stand staring at mo, but do look sharp, will you?” 

Offering no further observation, Nicholas huddled on his 
clothes. Squeers, meanwhile, opened the slyitters and blew 
the candle out, when the voice of .hia amiable consort was 
heard in the passage demanding admittance. 

“Come in, my love,” said Squeers. 

Mrs. Squeers ounie in, still habited in tlie primitive night 
jacket which had displayed the symmetry of her figure on the 
previous night, aud further ornamented with a beaver bonnet 
of some antiquity, which she wore with much ease and light* 
ness, on the top of the nightcap before mentioned. 

“Drat the things,” said the lady, opening the cupboard 5 
“ I can’t find the school spoon anywhere.” 

“Never mind it, my dear,” observed Squeers, in a smoothing 
manner ; “ it’s of no consequence.” 

“No conse<Iuence, why how you talkl” retorted Mrs. 
Squeers, sharply j “ isn't it brimstone morning ? ” 

. “1 forgot, my dear,” rejoined Squeers; “yes, it certainly 

is. We purify the boys’ bloods now aud then, Nickleby.” 

“Purify fiddlesticks* ends,” said his lady. “Don’t think, 
young man, that wo go to the expense of flower of brimstone 
molasses, just to purify them; because if you think we 
carry oil the V>usine83 in that way, ypu’ll find yourself mistaken, 
and so I tell you plainly.” ' - 

“ My dear,” sixid Squeers, froivning. “ Hem I ” 

“Oh I nonsense,” rejoined Mrs. Squeers. “If the young 
man comes to be a teacher .here, let him understand, at once, 
that we don’t want any foolery about the boys. They have 
the b^'imBtone and treacle, partly because if they hadn’t som^* 
thing or otlier in the way of medicine they^’d be always ailing 
and giv’ing a world of trouble, and partly because it. Spoils their 
appetites and comes cheaper than l^reakfast and dinner * Sd, 
it doe^f them good and us good at the same time, and fail 

enough. I’m sure.” 
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Havisig given tHia explanation, Mrs. Squeers pat her hand 
into the closet and instituted a stricter search after the spoon, 
in vrhich Mr. Squeers assisted. A ferr words posscj^ between 
them while they were thus engaged, but* as their Toioes wore 
partially stifled by the cupboard, All that Nicholas could dis¬ 
tinguish was, that Mr. Squeers said wliat Mrs. Sque^rs had 
said, w^as injudicious, and that Mrs. Squeers said what*Mr. 
Squeers said, was stuff.” 

A vast deal of searbhing and rummaging ejisued, and it 
proving fruitless, Ihnike was called in, and pushed by Mrs. 
Squeers and boxed by Mr. Squeers ; which course of treatment 
brightening his* intellects, enabled him to suggest that possibly 
Mrs. Squeers might have the spoon in her pocket, ns indeed 
turned out to bo the case. As. Mrs. Squeers had previously 
protested, however, that she was quite cortain she had not got 
it, Smlka received another box on tbe ear for presuming to 
contradict his mistress, together with a promise of a spnnd 
thrashing if he were not more respectful iu future; so that 
ho took nothing very advantageous by his. motion. 

^^A most invaluable woman, that, NickLeby,” said Sqnccrs 
when his consort had hurried away, pushing llio di udgo before 
her. 

“ Indeed, sir I ” observed Nicholas- 

‘‘I don’t know her equal,” said Squeers ; I do not know 
her equal. That woman, Niekleby, is always *1110 same — 
always tho same bustling, lively, uctiv^, saving creetur that 
you see her now.” 

Nicholas sighed involuntarDy at the tljought of the agree¬ 
able domestic prospect thus opened to him ; but Squeers was, 
fortunately, too mucli occupied with his own reflections to 2 >er- 
ceive' it. ^ • 

♦‘It’s my way to say, when I am up in London,” continnocl 
Squeers, ijiat to them boys she is a mother. Bui she is more 
than a mother to them ; ten times more. She docs things for 
them boys, Niekleby, that I dop’t believe half the mothers 
going would do for their own sons.” 

should think they would not, sir,” answered Nicholas. 

Now the fact was that both Mr. and Sirs. Squeers viewed 
the boys iu the light of their proper ami natural onemies ; or, 
in other words, they held and considered that their business 
^and profession was to ge{ as much from every boy as cbuld by 
* possibility be screwed out of him. On this point they wore 
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both agreed, and behaved in uniaon accordingly* The only 
difference between them was, that Mrs. Sqaeers waged war 
against the enemy openly and * fearlessly, and that Squeers 
covered his rascality, even at home, with a spice of his habitual 
deceit; as if he really had*a notion of some day or other being 
able take himself in, and persuade his own mind that he was 
a very 

But come,’* said Squeers, interrupting the progress of 
some thoughts to this effect in the mind of his usher, let’s 
go to the schoolroom ; and lend me a hand with my school 
coat, will you ? ” 

Nicholas assisted his master to put on an old fustian shoots 
ing jacket, which he took down from a peg in the passage; 
and Squeers, arming himself with his cane, led the way across 
a yard to a door in the rear of the house. 

There,'’ said the schoolmaster as tjiey stepped in together ; 
‘Hhis is our shop, Niokleby !” 

It was such a crowded scene, and there were so many 
objects to attract attention, that, at first, Nicholas stared about 
him, really without seeing anything at all. By degrees, how¬ 
ever, the place resolved itself into a bare and dirty room, with 
a couple of windows, whereof a tenth part might be of glass, 
the remainder being stopped up with old copybooks and paper. 
There were a couple of long old rickety desks, cut and notched, 
and inked, and damaged, in every possible way \ two or three 
frames ; a detached desk for Squeer.i: and another for IiU 
assistant. The ceiling was supported, like that of a bam, by 
cross beams and rafters ; and the walls were so stained and 
discolored, that it was impossible to tell whether they had ever 

touched with paint oi* wliitewasb 

But the pupils—the young i^oblcmen I How the last 
faint traces of hope, the remotest giilnmering of any good to 
be derived from his efforts in this den, faded from the mind 
of Nicholas as he looked in dismay around I Pale and haggard 
faces, lank and bony figures, children with the countenances 
of old men, deformities with irons upon their limbs, boys of 
stunted growth, and others whose long meager legs would 
hardly bear their stooping bodies, all crowded on the view 
together ; there were the bleared eye, the harelip, the crooked 
foot, and every ugliness or distortion that told of unnatural 
aversion conceived by parents for their offspring, or of young 
lives which, from the earliest dawn of Vofanoy, had been one 


good fellow. 
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horrible endurance of cruelty and neg^lect. There were little 
faces which should have been handsome, darkened with the 
scowl of sullen, dogged suffering; there was childhood with 
the light of its eye quenched, its beauty gone, aud its helpless¬ 
ness alone remaining ; there were vicious-faced boys, glooming 
with leaden eyes, like malefactors in a jailj and there'were 
young creatures on whom the sins of their frail parents had 
descended, weeping even for the mercenary nurses they had 
known, and lonesocue even in their loneliness. With every 
kindly sympathy and* affection blasted in its birth, with every 
young and IieeUhy feeling flogged and starved down, with 
eve^ revengeful passion tliat can fester in swollen hearts, 
eating its evil way to their core in silence, what an incipient 
HoU was breeding here I 

^ And yet this scene,, painful ae it was, had its grotesque 
features, which, in a ler^s interested observer than Nicholas, 
might have provoked a smile. Mi’S. Squeers stood ab one 
of the desks, presiding over an immense basin of brimstone 
and treacle, of which delicious compound slie administered a 
large installment to each l^y in succession, using (or the pur¬ 
pose a common wooden spoon, which might have l^en originally 
manufactured for some gigantic top, and which widened every 
young gentlemanmouth considerably ; they being all obliged, 
under heavy corporal p^malties, to take in the whole of the bowl 
at a gasp. lu another corner, huddled together for companion¬ 
ship, were the little bbys who had arri^^'ed on thd preceding 
night, three of theih in very large leather breeches, and two 
in old trousers, a something tighter fit than drawers are 
usually worn ; at no great distance from those was seated the 
juvenile son and heir of Mr. Squeers—a striking likeness 
of his father — kicking, with great vigor, under the hands of 
Smike,who was fitting a pair of new boots that bore 

a most suspicious resemblance to those which the least of the 
little boys had worn on the journey down — as the little boy 
himself seemed to think, for he was regarding the approx:>riation 
with a look of most rueful amazement. Besides these, there 
was a long row of boys waiting, with countenances • of no 
pleassmt anticipation, to be treacled ; and another file, who had 
just escaped from the infliction, making a variety cf wry 
mouths indicative of anything but satisfaction. Th^ whole 
•were attired in suc^ motley, ill-sorted, extraordinary gar¬ 
ments, as would have bceu irresistibly ridiculoua but for the 
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foul appearance of dirt, disorder, and disease with which they 
were associated. 

said Squeers, giving^ the desk a great rap with 
his cane, which made half ^he little boys nearly jump out of 
their boots, ** is that physicking over ? 

“ J^st over,’* said Mrs. Squeers, choking the lost boy in her 
hurry, and* tupping the crown of his head with the wooden 
spoon to restore him. Hero, you ^mike ; take away now. 
Look ^^hurp ! ” ^ 

Smike shufiled out with the basin, and Mrs. Squeers having 
called up a little boy with a curly head, and vwii^ed her hands 
ui>on it, hurried out after him into a speejes of washhopse, 
wliere there was a small fire and a large kettle, together with 
a nuinbcr of little wooden bowls which were arranged upon a 
board. 

Into these bowls, Mrs. Squeers, assisted by the hungry 
sorvemt, iioured a brown composition, which looked like diluted 
]>lncushioiis without the covers, and was called porridge. A 
minute wodge of brown bread was in each bowl, and 

when they h^d c.iien their portidge by moans of the bread, the 
boys ato the bread itself, and had iinishod their breakfast; 
whereupon Mr, Squeers said, in a solemn voice, ‘^For what we 
have roccived, may the Lord make us truly thankful I— and 
went away lo his own. ^ 

Niehalas di&tended his stomach with a bowl of porridge, 
for mucli 11)0 baine reason which induces some savages to swal¬ 
low earth — lent they shpuld be inconveniently hungry when 
there is nolliiug to cat. Having further disposed of a slice of 
bread and butter, allotted to him in virtue of his office, he sat 
liwiisclf down to wait for school timo. » • 

He could not but observe how ^filent and sad the boys all 
seemed to be. There was none of tfie noise and clamor of a 
schoolroom; none of its boisterous play, or hearty mirth. 
Tlie children sat croucliing and shivering together, and seemed 
to lack the spirit to move about. The only pupil who evinced 
the slightest tendency towards locomotion or playfulness was 
Maslen Squeers, and as his chief amusement was to tread upon 
tlio other boys* toes in Lis new boots, his flow of spirits was 
rather disagreeable than otherwise* 

Aftqr some bulf-hour*s delay, Mr Squeers reappeared, and 
the boys took their places and their books^ of which latter com-« 
mddity the average might bo about one to eight learners. A 
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few miAutM having elapaed, daring whioh Mr. Squeers looked 
very profound, as if he had a perfect apprehension of what was 
ins^e all the books, an4 could say every wordaof their con- 
tents by heart if be only chose to tal(e the trouble, that gentle- 
man oolled up the first class. 

Obedienti, to this summons there ranged themselves iif tront 
of the schoolmaster's desk half a dozen scarecrows, out at knees 
and elbows, one of whom placed a tom and filthy book beixeath 
his learned eje. « 

This is the class in English spelling and philosophy, 
Niokleby,*’ said •Squeers, beckoning Nicholas to stand beside 
him. WeUl get np a Latin one, and hand that over to you* 
Now, then, whore’s the first boy?” 

Please, sir, he’s cleaning the back parlor window,” said 
^he temporary head of the philosophical class. 

“ So he is, Ip be surc,^’ rejoined Squeers. We go upon the 
practical mode of tOHching, Nickloby; the regular education 
system. C-l-e-a-n, clean, verb active, to make bright, to scour. 
W-i-D, win, d-e-r, dor, winder, a casement. Wlien the boy 
knows this out of book, he goes and does it. Ii's just the 
same principle as the use of the globes. Where’s the second 
boy I” 

“Please, sir, he’s weeding the garden,” replied a small 
voice. ' 

“To be sure,” said Sqtieers, by no means disconcerted. 
“So he is. B-o-t, bol, i-i-n, tin, bottin, n-e-y, ney, bottiiinoy, 
noun substantive, a knowledge of plants* Wiien lit* has learned 
that bottinney means a knowledge of plsnts, he goes and knows 
’em. That’s our system, Nickloby; wiial do you thhik of it?” 

“It’s a very useful one, at any rate,” answered Nielmlas. 

“ I believe you,” rejoined Squoers, not remarking the em¬ 
phasis his usher. “Third<boy, what’s a horse? ” 

“ A beast, sir,” replied the boy. 

“ So it is,” said Squeers. “ Ain’t it, Nickloby ? ” 

“ T believe there is no doubt of sir,” answered Nicholas. 

“Of course there isn’t,” said Squeers. “A horse is a quad¬ 
ruped, and quadruj)od’8 for boast, as everybody •that’s 

gone through the grammar knows, or else where’s the use of 
Laving grammars at all?” ^ 

“ Where, indeed 1 ” said Nicholas, ^abstractedly. ^ 

• “As you’re perfectuin that,” resumed Squeei^, turning to 
the boy, go and look after my horse, and rub him down well, 
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or 111 rub you down* The rest of tbe class go and draw water 
up, till somebody tells you to leave off, for iVs washing day 
to-morrow, ai^i they want the coppers filled.’^ 

8o saying, he dismissec^ the first class to their experiments 
in practical philosophy, and eyed Nioholaa with a look, half 
cunnix.g and half ^doubtful, as if he were not altogether certain 
what he might think of him by this time. 

** That’s the way we do it, Nickleby,” he said, after a pause* 
Nicholas slirugged his shoulders in a manner that was 
scarcely perceptible, and said he saw it was. 

‘^And a very good way it is, too,** said ^queers. “Now 
just take them fourteen little boys and hear them some reading, 
because, you know, you must begin to be useful. Idling about 
here won’t do.*’ ♦ 

Mr* Squeers said this, as if it had suddenly occurred to 
him, either that he must not say too jnuch to his assistant, or 
thaV Ills assistant did not say enough to him iii praise of the 
establishment* The children were arranged in a semicircle 
round the new master, and be was soon listening to their 
dull, drawling, hesitating recital of those stories of engrossing 
interest whroh are to be found iu the more antiquated spelling 
books* 

In this exciting occupation, the morning lagged heavily on. 
At one o'clock, the boys, having previously had their appetites 
thoroughly taken away by stirabout and potatoes, sat down 
in the kitchen to some hard salt beef, of which Nicholas was 
graciously permitted to take his portion to liis own solitary 
desk, to eat it there in peace. After this, there was another 
hour of crouching in the schoolroom and shivering with cold, 
and then school began again. « 

It whs Mr. Squeers’s custom to call the boys together, and 
make a sort of report, after eyfiry half-yearly visit to the 
metropolis, regarding the relatk>us and friends he had seen, 
the news he had heard, the letters he had brought down, the 
bills which had been paid, .the accounts which had been left 
unpaid, and so forth. This solemn proceeding always took 
place j.n the afternoon of the day succeeding bis return; per¬ 
haps, because tKb boys acquired strength of mind from the 
suspense of the morning, or possibly, because Mr. Squeers 
himself acquired greater sternness and infiexibility from cer¬ 
tain warm potations in which he was wont to indulge after his 
early dinner. Bo this as it may, the boys were recalled from 
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house window, garden, stable, and cow yard, and the school 
were assembled in full conclave, when Mr. Squeers, wi^ a 
small bundle of papers in hia band, and M:^^. S. following with 
a pair of canes, entered the room and proclaimed silence* 

Let any boy speak a word without leave,*’ said Mr. Squeers, 
mildly, ^^and I’ll take the skin off his back.’*. * 

This special proclamation had the desired effect, and a 
deathlike silence immediately prevailed, in the midst of which 
Mr. Squeers went on^to say : — 

Boys, I*T6 been to London, and have returned to my family 
and you, aa strong and well as ever.** 

According to half-yearly custom, the boys gave three feeble 
cheers at this refreshing intelligence. Such cheers I Sighs of 
extra strength with the chill on. 

** I have seen the parents of sdmo boys,** continued Squeers, 
turning over his papers, and they*re so glad to hear how their 
sons are getting on, that' there*s no prospect at all of their 
going away, which of course is a very pleasant thing to reflect 
upon, for all parties.** 

Two or three hands wont to two or three eyes when Squeers 
said tills, but the greater part of the young gentlemen having 
no particular parents to speak of, were wholly tininterested in 
the thing one way or other. 

^‘1 have liad disoppointments to contend against,’* said 
Squeers, looking very grim ; Bolder’a father was two pound 
ten short. Where is Bolder ? ’* 

^♦Here he is, please, sir,** rejoined twenty oiBcious voices. 
Boys ai'e very like men, to be sure. 

“Come hero. Bolder,” said Squeers. 

An unheal thy-looking boy, with warts all over his hands,* 
stepped from his place to tha master^s desk, and raised fits eyes 
imploringly to Squeers’s fabo>—his own quite white from the 
rapid beating of his Jieart. 

“Bolder,** said Squeers, speaking very slowly, for he was 
considering, as the saying goes, where to have him. “ Bolder, 
if your father thinks that because — why, what’s this, sir ? ” 

As Squeers spoke, he caught up the boy’s hand by the* cuff 
of his jacket, and surveyed it with an edifying aspect of horror 
and disgust. 

“What do you call thiB,.sir ? ** demanded the sohoolxr.aster, 
administering a cut with the cane to expedite the reply. 

“ I can’t help it, indeed, sir,” rejoined the boy, crying. 
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‘‘They will come; it’s tbo dirty work I think, sir---at least 
I don’t know whnt it is, sir, but it’s not my fault/’ 

lioldor,” said Sqtieei's, tucking up hU wristbands, and 
moistening the palm of hi^ right hand to get a good grip of 
the cane, “you are an incorrigible young scoundrel, and as the 
last thrashing did,you no good, we must see what another will 
do towards beating it out of you.” 

With this, and wholly disregardir^ a piteous cry for mercy, 
Mr. Sqneers foil upon the boy and caned him soundly ; not 
leaving oir*indoed, until his arm was tired* out. 

“ There,” said Squeors, when he hod quite ^one ; “rub away 
as hard as you Uko, you won’t mb that off in a hurry* Oh I 
you won’t hold that noise, won’t you? Piit him out, Smtke.” 

The drudge knew better ^rom long experience than to hesi^ 
tute ahou( obo^ ing, ko he bundled the victim out by a side door; 
and .Mr. Squeers perched himself agaju on his own stool, sup¬ 
ported liy IVirs. Squeors, w'ho occupietl another at his side* 

“ Now lot ns see,” said Squeers. “A letter for Cobbey. 
Stand uf), Cobbey.” 

Anolhey boy stood up, and eyed the letter very hard, while 
Sqnccrs itnule a montal abstract of the same. 

“Oil Isaid Sqiacer'^ : grandmother is deoil, and 

his uncle John h.is took io drinking, which is all the nowsdiis 
sister fiends, cxeoj>t CM<fhtoeni>eiico, whjcli will juHfc pay for that 
broken s<j naro of ghiss. Mrs. Squ^^ers, my dear, will you take 
tbo money ? ” . ^ 

The worthy lady pocketed the eightcenpence with a most 
Imsiiiesbliko air, and Squeers pabsed on to the next boy, as 
coolly as possible. 

“Grnjnnarsh,” said Squeers, “he’s the next. Stand up, 
Gray marsh.” . 

Another boy stood up, and J^hd schoolmaster looked over 
the letter as before. ' 

“ Gray marsh’s maternal aunt,” «aid Squeers, when he had 
pofifics«ic<l himself of the orntents, “is very glad to hear he’s so 
\sell and huppy, and sends her resi>ectful compliments to Mrs. 
Squo'jrs, and tliinks slie must be an angel. SliO likewise thinks 
Mr. Squeers is too good for this world ; but hopes he may long 
he fepare<l to carry ou the business* Would have sent the two 
pair stock iugs as desired, but Is ^hort of money, so forwards 
a tract instead, and hopes Graymarsh will put his trust in Pro^i- 
Uence. Ho|)cs, above nil, that he will study in everything to 
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please Mr* and Mrs. Squeers, aud look upon them as his only 
friends ; and that he love Master Squeers j and not object 
to sleeping five in a bed, which no Christian should Ah ! 
said Squeers, folding it up, delightful letter. Very affecting 
indeed. ” 

It was affecting in one sense, for Grraymar^h’s maternaraunt 
was strongly supposed, by her more intimate friends^ to be no 
other than his maternal parent; Squeers, however, without 
alluding to this part of tlie story (which would have sounded 
immoral before boys^, proceeded with the business by calling 
out ** Mobbs/’ whereupon another boy rose, and Graymarsh 
restimod his seat* ^ 

“ Mobbs’s mother-indaw,^’ said Squeers, “ took to her bed on 
hearing that he wouldu^t eat fat, aud has been very ill over 
since* She wishes to know, by an early post, wliere he expects 
fo go to, if he quarrels wHh bis vitiles ; aud with what feelings 
he could turn up his nose at the cow’s liver broth, after his ^ood 
master had asked a blessing on it* This was told her in the 
London newspa£>ers—not by Mr* Squeers, for he is too kind 
and too good to set anybody against anybody — and it has 
vexed her so much, Mobbs can’t think* She is sorry to iirid 
he is discontented, which is sinful and liorrid, and hopes Mr* 
Squeers will flog him into a happier state of mind ; with tliis 
view, she has also stopped his halfpenny a week x>ockot money, 
and given a double-bladed knifo with a corkscrew in it to the 
MissionaricH, which she had bought on purpose for him* 

*‘A sulky state of feeling,” said Squeers, after a terrible 
pause, during which ho had moistened tlie palm of lus right 
hand again, won't do. Cheerfulness and contentment must 
be kept tip. Mobbs, come to me I ” 

Mohbs moved slowly towards the desk, rubbing his eyes in 
anticipation of good cause for doing so ; and he soon afterwarcis 
retired by the side door, with as good a cause as a boy need 
have* 

Mr. Squeers then proceeded to open a miscellaneous coUec- 
tion of letters; some inclosing money, which Mrs. Squeers 
‘‘took care of” ; and others referring to small articles ot ap- 
parelj as caps and so forth, all of which the same lady stated to 
be too large, or too small, and calculated for nobody but young 
Squeers, who would appear indeed to have had most acermmo- 
dotting limbs, since everything that came into the school fitted 
him to a nicety* His head, in particular, must have been 
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fiii^ularly elastic^ for hata and caps of all dimeziaiozLa were 
alike to him. 

Thisi^businoss dispatched, a few alorenly lessons were per^ 
formed, and Squeers retir^ to his fireside, leaving Nicholas to 
take care of the boys in the schoolroom, which was very cold, 
and where a meah of bread and cheese was served out Portly 
after dark*. 

There was a small stove at that corner of the room which 
was nearest to the master^s desk, ancl by it Nicholas sat down, 
80 depressed and self-degraded by the consciousness of his posi¬ 
tion, tliat if death could liavo come upon hii^ at that time, he 
would })av6 been almost happy to meet It. The cruelty of 
which ]io had been an unwilling witness, the coarse and* ruf¬ 
fianly behavior of Squeers even in his best moods, the filthy 
jilocc, the sights and sounds about him, all contributed to this 
state of feeling; but when he rocoU^ted that, boiug there a!s 
an ussistaut, he actually Heemod — no matter what tmhappy 
train of circumstances had brought him to that pass — to be 
the aider and abettor of a eystem which filled him with honest 
disgust an^ indignation, he loathed liimsclf, nnd felt, for the 
in cm on t. as though the mei’c consciousness of his present situa¬ 
tion must, through all time to come, prevent his raising his 
head again. 

IIut, for the present. Ilia resolve w^s taken, and the resolu¬ 
tion he had formed on the preeeding night remained undis¬ 
turbed. Me had written to his mother and sister, announcing 
the safe conclusion of ^ his journey, and jaying as little about 
Dotheboys Hall, and saying that little as cheerfully as he pos¬ 
sibly could. He hoped that by remaining where he was, he 
•might do some good, even there ; at all events, othei's depended 
too much on his nucleus favor, Ux admit of his awakening his 
wrath just then. ^ * ' 

One reflection disturbed hita far more tlian auy selfish con¬ 
siderations arising cut of his own position. This was the prob¬ 
able destination of liis sister Kate. His uncle had deceived 
him, and might he not consigxi her to some miserable place 
where her youth ami beauty would prove a far greater curse 
tlian ugliness and decrepitude ? To a caged man, bound hand 
and foot, this was a terrible idea but no, he thought his 
motli^r was by; there was the portrait painter, too — simple 
enough, but still living in the world, and of it. He was wilb 
ing to believe that Ralph Nickleby had conceived a personal 
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dislike to himBelf* Having pretty good reaeon, by tbis time, to 
reciprocate it, he had no great difBculty in arriving at this con^ 
olusiotit and tried to persuade himself that the feeling extended 
no farther tixan between them. 

As he was absorbed in these meditations, he all at once 
encountered the upturned face of Sinlke, who was on. hi^ knees 
before the stove, picking a few stray cinders from the hearth 
and planting them on thp lire. He had paused to steal a look 
at Nicholas, and when he saw that he was observed, shrunk 
back, as if expecting a blow. 

You need not fear me,’* said Nicholas, kindly. Are you 

cold ? ” 

“ N-n-o.” 

You are shivering.” 

1 am not cold,” replied Smike, quickly. I atu used to it.” 

There was such an cbvious fear of givia^j offense in his 
tnatmer, and he wsh such a timid, broken*splrited creature, that 
Nicholas could not help exclaiming, Poor fellow ! ” 

If he had struck the drudge, he would have slunk away 
without a word. But now he burst into tears. 

Oh dear, oh dear I ” he cried, covering his face with his 
cracked and horny hands. My heart will break. It will, it 
will.” 

^^Hush ! ” said Nicholas, laying his hand upon his shoulder. 
•• Be a man ; you arc neaidr one by years, God help 5 'ou.” 

By yeai *8 ! ” cried Smiko. Oii dear, dear, how many of 
them I How many of tlicm since I was a little child, younger 
than any that are hero now ! Where are they all I ” 

*‘Whom do you speak of ?” inquired Nicholas, wishing to 
rouse the poor half-witted creature to reason. ‘‘Tell me.” 

“My friends,” he replied, “myself — my — oh! wliat suf¬ 
ferings mine have been ! ” 

“ There is always hope,” said Nicholas; he knew not what 
to say. 

“No,” rejoined the other, “no; none for me. Do you 
remember the boy that died here ? ” 

“I was not here, you know,” said Nicholas, gently; •“but 
what of him ? ” 

“ Why,” replied the youth, drawing closer to his question¬ 
er’s side, “ 1 was with him at night, and when it was all^silent 
he cried no more for friends he wished to come and sit with 
him, but began to see faces round his bed that came from home; 
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he said they soiilocl and talked to him; and he died at last» lift¬ 
ing his head to kiss them. Do you hoar ? 

♦‘Yes,*yen/* rejoined Nicholas. 

“What faces will smil^on me wlieu I die I cried his com* 
^)anion> sliivcriug. “Who will talk to me in those long nights I 
They (Pani).ot come* from homo ; they would frighten me, if they 
did, for I 'don^t know what it is, aud shouldn't &now them. 
Pain and foar, p^in and fear for me, H^ve or dead. No hope, no 
hope I '* 

The boll rang to bed, and the boy, subsiding at the sound 
into his usual listless state, crept away as if anxious to avoid 
notice. It was with a heavy heart that Nicholas soon after* 
wards — no, not retired; there was no retirement there —fol* 
lowed — to the dirty and crowded dormitory. 
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Br MONTAGU SHBAEIilAN. 

(From Athletics and Football,“ 4th Ed.) 

TirK game of football is undoubtedly the oldest of all the 
Engiish notional sports. B"or at leact six centuries the people 
have loved the rush and struggle of the rude and manly game, 
and kings with their edicts, divines with their sermons, scholars 
with their cultured scorn, and wits with their ridicule have 
fulled to keep the people aw'ay from the pastime they enjoyed. 
Cricket,may at times have excited greater interest amongst the 
leisured classes; boat races may have ^drawn larger crowds of 
s{>cctators from distant places; but football, which flourished 
for centuries before the arts of boating or cricketing were 
known, may fairly claim to be not only the oldest and the most 
characteristic, but the most essentially popular sport of England. 

B'ootball has now developed into a variety of highly organ¬ 
ized games, and the difficulty of finding its actual ori^n is as 
great as that of discovering the commencement of athletic corn 
tests. If moix have run races ever since the creation, it may 
alinosf be said that tliey have plaj^ed at ball since the same 
date. Of all the games of ball in which Englishmen nre natu¬ 
rally so proficient the original requisites were simply a ball and 

’ By ptfimiMioa of Loa^ii&ano, Green A Co. (8vo., prioe IO 0 . 6S.) 
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a club; from the simple use of tlie ball aloue came the oaitch/^ 
fives or handball and football, and when to these requisites a 
club is added we find all the elements for tennie, cricket, 
hockey, golf, croquet, and the like. As balls and clubs are 
provided with tbe slightest exercise^of skill and trouble from 
the resources of nature, we may be certain upon abstract cSason- 
ing that ball play became popular as soou its the aboiiginal man 
had time and leisure to amuse himself. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the Greeks and Romans 
both played at ball; even as early as the days of the Odyssey 
we find N&usioaa &nd her maidens playing at the caitch,*' as 
King James I. would ha'^e termed it. What is perhaps of more 
import^ce is that the Greeks had a game in which the kind of 
baU known as the ap7ra<rroi/ was employed, and this game bore 
a rough resemblance to football in England. The players of 
one eide had to carry the ball over u line defended by ibo other, 
by any moans in their power. The dpTraorov was, as its :iame 
betokens, a small ball. The Romans, however, had uiioihor 
pastime with a large inflated ball, the with which, as 

many of our readers will recollect, Martial the epigrammatist 
advises all to play. 

Folle decet pueros ludere^^rolle senes. 

The folliz^ however was undoubtedly a handball, and the 
gome'was probably the same as the ••balown ball’’ of middle 
ages, which consisted m simply striking into the air ixnd ke^'f)- 
ing up’* a large wLidy ball, a sport which is still to be seen 
exhibited with great skill in Paris. All this, however, has little 
concern with football, except that it is pretty clear that tlia 
or ‘^baloon bnli’’ was tJiu same that is iise<l in thu 
game of football, and it i» a mailer of some im]>or 1 aniA‘ to dis¬ 
cover whetlxer football is* merely a game broxight by Itojuan 
ciVillzation into Britain, or a aative product. It is hmdlv to 
be believed that it should never have occ*uvred to a uiau play¬ 
ing with the “ follis,” to hick it with his foot w'hcn his arms 
were tired, but be that as it may, we know of no mention of a 
game played by tbe Romans where the feet were used tp kick 
the ball; and of tbe game known from the middlo ages to the 
present time as football no trace can be found in any country 
but our own. I 

Before we come to a definite record relating to football, it 
may perhaps be worth while to point out tliat the legends con* 
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nected with football at some of its chief centers point to its Ua* 
mense cmtiquitj. At Chester, where hundreds of 3 rears ago the 
people played on the Roodee on Shrove Tuesday, the oontaA- 
porary chroniclers state that the first ball used was the head of a 
Dane who had been captured and slain and whose head was 
kioked^bout for sport. At Derby, where (also on Shrove Toes* 
day^ the celebrated match of which we shull have te speak later 
uu >vas played for centuries, there was a legend (as stated in 
Glover’s llistory of Derby that toe game was a memorial 
of a victory over the Homans hi the third' century* The free 
quarry men of the Isle of Purbeck commemorate the original 
grant of their rights at a time beyond that within legal mem¬ 
ory by kicking a football over the ground they cliuza. These 
and other signs, apart from a|iy written record, would be suffi¬ 
cient to show the antiquity of the sport. 

KitzStephon, who wrote in the twelfth century* and to whom* 
we )\ave referred in the former part of tins work, makes an allu¬ 
sion to a game which thei*e is very little doubt must be foot* 
hall. He says that the boys ♦‘ivauiially upon Shrove Tuesday 
i;c> into tlio fields and play at the well-known game of boll’* 
iludum pila^ celebrem)* The W'ords are of oouine vag^e, but 
they undoubtedly refer to one special game and not to general 
jdaying with bills, and no othei game of ball is ever known to 
have been N|>ecMally conuected with Shrove ’J^uesday, which 
there is abundant material to show was afterwt^rds the great 
^‘football day” in England for centuries., There is also ample 
]>roof of the fondness of the Loudon boys and ’pientices for 
football in succeeding l*entui'ies, wliich makes the inference 
irresistible that by ludum pilce celehrem^^ the writer refers to 
football. It is also noticeable tliat ITitzStepheu probably re¬ 
frains frem describing the game because it was too well known 
throughout the country to require a description. 

By the reign of Edward II. We find not only that football 
ivas popular in London, but tlmt so many people joined in the 
game when it was being pl^ed in the streets that peaceable 
meridiants had to reqtiest the king to put down its practice* 
Accordingly, in 1314, Edward II., on April 13, issued a proc¬ 
lamation forbidding the game* as leading to a breach of the 
peace : Forasmuch as tliere is great noise in the city caused 
by hustling over large halls {ragerie^ de presses petoteB^ * . « 
from wiiioh many evils might arise wnioh Ood forbid; we com¬ 
mand and forbid on behadf of the king^ on pain of imprison- 
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ment, such gsmo to be used in the city in future/* We believe 
the ezpressiou ^^rageriea de grosses pelotes** has puzzled many 
antiquarians, possibly because they were not footbay. players^ 
but a footballer can hardly help surmising that ^^rageries** 
means scrummages,** and grosses pelotes*' footballs. As foot* 
ball acquired royal animadversion as early ^as 1814, would 
seem that the early footballers played no less vigorously, if with 
less courtesy, than the players of the present day. 

There can be no doubt that from the earliest days football 
was an obetreperous and disreputable member of the family of 
British Sports, and indeed almost an habitual criminal ** in its 
character, a fact to which we owe most of the earliest references 
to %ihe game, as many of these i*ecords refer to little ^Ise but 
crimes and grievances. In 1819 football is mentioned by its 
present name in a statute of Edward III., who objected to the 
game not so much for itself, but as tending to discourage the 
practice of shooting, upon which the military strength of Eng¬ 
land largely depended. The King writing in that year to the 
Sheriffs of London, says that ^^the skill at shooting with an*ow8 
was almost totally laid aside for the purpose ol various useless 
and unlawful games,’* and the Sheriffs are thereupon commanded 
to suppress ^^such idle practices/* The injunction can hardly 
have been of much avail, however, for forty yeai^s afterwards 
Richard II. passed a similar statute (t2 Rich. II. c. 0. A.u. 1889), 
forbidding throughout the kingdom ^^all playing at tcnnlse, foot¬ 
ball, and other games called corts, dice, casting of the stone, 
kailes, and other such importune games/* The s^ime statute 
had to be reenacted by Henry IV. in 1401, so tli.ti it is toler¬ 
ably obvious that, lilce ^oine othe)* statutes still in force and 
relating to sporting matters, it was more honored in the breach 
than ill the observance. Football was evidently too strong for 
the House of Lancaster, and all attempts to coerce the merry 
Englisliinan into giving it up were hopeless failures. Similar 
measures in Scotland in the next century altogetlier failed to 

to give 

In 1457 James III. decreed that four times every year reviews 
and displays of weapons were to be held, and football e and 
golfe be utterly cryed down and^oi to be used ;*’ but as in 1491 
his successor had again to prohibit golf and football by a fresh 
statute providing that in na place of this realme ther he used 
futeball, golfe, or other sik unprofitable sportes,** it appears that 
in Scotland as well as* in England footb^ was strong enough 


up football and golf. 


persuade the Scottish sportsmen 
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to defy the law* In the sixteenth century the House of Tudot 
again tried to do what the House of Lancaster had failed in 
doing, an^ Ilonry VIII. not only reSnacied the old statute 
against oardsy dice, and other iiuportane games,’' but rendered 
it a ponal offense by statifte for anybody to keep a house os' 
grouiivWdevoted to^these sporting purposes. The English peo¬ 
ple, howeVer, both in town and oountry would have their foot** 
ball, and throughout the sixteenth century football was as 
popular a pastime amongst the lower orders as it has ever been 
before or since. The game was fiercely attacked, as some of 
the succeeding extracts will show, and the sapie extracts will 
suggest that the nature of the game played at that period ren¬ 
dered tne attacks not altogether unreasonable. In 1608, Bar¬ 
clay in his liflh eclogue affords evidence that football was as 
popular in the country as in the town. Says Barclay: — 

The sturdie plowman, luatie, strohg, and bold, 

* Overcomoth the winter with driving the foote^ball, 

Forgetting labor and many a grievous fall. 

Not long after this, Sir Thomas Elyot in his Boke, called 
the Govern our,” inveighs against football, as being unQt for 
gentlemen, owing to the violence with which it was played* 
Sir Thomas, however, liad a courtly hatred of anything ener¬ 
getic: he prefers archery to tennis; bouJynge,” ‘‘claishe” 
and junnes ” (^skittles), and koyting ” he calls furious,” and 
the following remark^ therefore about skittles^ quoits, and foot¬ 
ball are ouly such as one would expect Verilie,” he says, 
“as for two tho lasie” (i.e, “pinnea” and “ koyting bo to 

be utterly abject ed of all noble mei^in^Iike wise foote-balle 
wli. roin is nothing but beast]ie furio and exstreme violence 
whereof procedeth hurte, and consoc^ently rancour and malice 
do remain witli them that bo wounded, Vherfore it is to be put 
in perpetual silence.” Doul)Uess*“ hnrte procedeth ” from foot¬ 
ball upon occasions, but if there had been “^nothing in ” foot¬ 
ball but beastly fury, it wopld hardly have held its own so 
bravely to the present time. Sir Thomas Elyot had some 
foundation for his strictures, as the coroner’s records of the 
day show; but before we prdbeed to give these, we should 
describe in some sort the nature of tho game as it was played 
in the sixteenth century. There is no trace in ancient times 
of anytning like the modern “Association game,” wl^re the. 
players only kick the ball and may not' strike it with their 
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hands, throw it or run with it. Probably the name “ football 
was first used to describe the ball itself, and meant a ball which 
was big enough to be kicked and cotild be kicked with the foot. 
The game of football was the game played with this kind of 
ball, and it was simple to an exti’cme degree. Tiie goals were 
two bushes, posts, houses, or any objects fixed upon at auly dis'*' 
tance apart* from a few score yards to a few milcsf * The ball 
was i^laoed midway between the two goals at starting, the 
players (of any number) divided into two sides, and it was the 
business of either side to get the ball by force or strategy up to 
or through the goal of the opposite side. When conijnod to a 
street, or field of play, it is obvious that tho sport was tho 
original form of what is now known us tlxo llugby Union game. 
At the times before any settled rules of play were known, and 
before football had been civilised, tho game must of necessity 
*have been a very rough one, and an unfriendly critic may well 
have thought that the ball had very little to do with tho game, 
just aS the proverbial Frenchman is unable to see what tlie fox 
has to do with fox-hunting. Undoubtedly the game of foot¬ 
ball was until quite recent times a vulgar and tinfashlonable 
sport, as indeed were cricket, boat-racing, and most other 
athletic pastimes. For many centuries in England any ])edes- 
trian spoilt which was not immediately connected with knightly 
skill was considered XHiwofthy of a gentleman of equestrian 
raxxk, and thic will aecounj; in a great inca^nro for tlxe adverse 
criticisms of football proceed from writers cl urisCocratic 

position. • 

That Elizabethan football was dnugerous t(/ life, limb, and 
property, is made p^ain by many records. The JMiddlcsex 
County Records contain several entries which are of inLercHl to 
the historian of football, end show how rough was the game. 
In the eighteenth year of reign of good Queen Bess, the 
grajid jury of the county fount! a true bill 

That on the said Day at Ruj’slipne, Co. Midi!., Arthvir Tloynoltls, 
husbandman [with five others], aa of Ruyslippo afsd, ’J'hotnas 
Daroye, of VT’oxbridge, yeoman [with sevou otln*is, four of whom 
were husbandmen,” one a **taylor,” one a ^Miarnis-maker,*’ one n 
* **yoman”], all seven of Woxbridge afsd, with unknown malefactors 
to the number of one hundred, assembled themselves unlawliilly and 
playd a certain unlawful gaine called foote-ball, by means (fT which 
unlawful game there was amongst them a great affray likely to 
result in homicides and serious accidents. 
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In tbe 28d year of Clizabeth, on March 6tli, football seems 
to have led to something more serious than a breach of the 
peace* ^ 

Coroner’s inquisition — |^st>mortem taken at Sowthemyms, Co* 
Midd,^ in view of the body of Roger Ludforde^ yoman there lying 
dead w\th. verdict jurors that Kicholas Martyn and Richard 
Turvey^ both late of Southernyms^ yomeri; were on the 3rd instant 
between 3 and 4 p.m. playing with other persons at foote^ball in the 
held called Evanses field at Southmyms^ whe^ the said Roger Lud* 
ford and a certain Simon Maltus» of the sd parish^ yomeu^ came to 
the ground^ and that Roger Ludford cried out, ** Cast hym over the 
hedge,” indicating that he meant Nicholas Martyu, who replied, 
«Come thou and do yt.” That thereupon Rc^r Ludforde ^lan 
towards the ball with intension to kick it, whereupon Nicholas 
Martyn with the fore^part of hie right ai*m aud Richard Turvey with 
tlie foro-parl of his left aim struck Roger Ludforde on the fore-part 
of the body under the breast, giving him h mortal blow and concus* 
sion of which he died within a quarter of an hour, and that Nicholas 
and Richard in thin manner feloniously slew the said Roger. 

Some year^ later, the Maiichenter Lete Roll contains a reso¬ 
lution, dated October 12, 1008 : — 

That wliereas there hath been lieretofore gi'eat disorder in our 
townu of Manoliestei', and tbo inhabitants^ thereof gi^eatly wronged 
imd charged with makiuge and aiuendiuge of their glasse windows 
broken yearlye aud s]K>yled by a comp^iye of lewd and disoidered 
I'SOUS vsing that nnlawiull e&ercise of playhlge^ with the ifote-ball in 
yo streets of ye sd toune b»eakiuge many men’s windowes and glasse 
at their plesures and other great enormyties. Therefore, wee of this 
jurve doe order that no manner of psous hei'cafter shall play or use 
the footeball in any street within the said toune of Manchester, 
sub^xBud fo evye one that shall so use the same for evye time xlid. 

These extracts not only show that the number of players 
\v as unlimited, but that the game was played in the street and 
over hedges in the country,^though it was still unla^viul by 
statute. It is liardly to be wondered at that the citizens of 
great tpwus objected to promiscuous scrimmaging in the streets 
in front of their windows. The records of the Corporation of 
the City of London oontaiu two entries iu the time of Elizabeth 
(^Noven|her 27, 1572, emd November 7, 1681), of a proclamation 
having been made that ** no foteballe pl&T he used or suffered 
within the City of London and the lil^rues thereof upon pain 
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Of Imprisonment/’ In spite of this, however, we still hear in 
later times of football in the streets* 

The great week of sports and pageants at Kenilworth, in 
1576, produced no football playing, for Elizabeth and her court 
seem to have cared little for the athletic sports of the people ; 
but there is a casual refereuce to football in the description of 
the Kenilworth revels in Robert Laneham’s letter. One of 
the characters who appeared in the country brideale,” and 
running at the quintaift,’* and who took the part of tho bride¬ 
groom, is described%y Laneham as being ^^lame of a legge that 
in his youth was broken at footballo.” 

It was only*to be expected tliat the grave and demure Puri- 
tafis, who objected to all sports not only for themselves, but 
because they were played on Sundays, should have a particular 
and violent objection to football, for football oven when played 
on a week day does not scorn to bo wholly compatible with a 
meek and chastened spirit. Tho strictures jmssod by Stnbbes, 
the earnest author of the Anatomic of Abuses in the Realms of 
England,” show pretty clearly the Puritan attitude towards foot¬ 
ball* Amongst other reasons for concluding that the end of 
the world was at hand in 1563, he gives the convincing reason 
that football playing and other dovelisho pastimes” were 
practiced on the Sabbath day* As we have seen before, he 
speaks of " cards, dio^, tennise, and bowles, and such like 
fooleries.” Ji’ootball, however, he must liave thought some* 
thing woise than mere foolery, since he calls it ‘'develishe*” 
He goes on : — ^ 

Lord, remove those exercises from the Sabaoth [hy which he 
meant Sunday]. Any exercise (he says) which withdraweth from 
godliness, either upon the Sabaoth or any other day, is wicked and 
to be forbiden. Now whOb is so grosly blinde that seeth not that 
these afoi^said exercises not piUy withdraw us from godlinesse 
and virtue, but also bails and allure us to wickednesse and sin ? for 
as concerning footl>all playing T protest unto you that it may rather 
be called a Jriendlie kinde than a play or recreation — a 

bloody and murthering practice than a fslowly eport or pastime. 

Friendlio kinde of fy gbte is good; in foot ** dc velishe good.] For 
dooth not everyone lye in weight for his adversarie, seeking to over¬ 
throw him and picke him on his nose, though it be on hard stones, 
on ditch or dale, on valley or hill, or whatever place soever fft be ho 
careth pot, so he have him downe^ and he that can serve the most 
of this fashion he is roan ted the only felow, and who but he ? 
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Thus we see that football was played not only in streets and 
roadS) but nci'oss country, and that tackling ” was not only 
allowable, but that it was an essential feature of the game. In 
fact from fttubhes’ lomarks we think it clear that he had fre* 
quontly plaj’cd football likiiself : his remarks therefore* are 
valualjJ^ as coming from a ** converted footballer.** He goes 
on: — • ^ . i 

Bo that by this moans sQmetimea their nooks are broken^ some- 
timea their backs, aomotimes tbeir legs, sometimes their armes, 
sometnnes their noses gush out with blood, sometimes their eyes 
start out, and somotimea hurte in one place, sometimes in another. 
Ihit whosoever scapeth away the best goeth not soot free, but la 
either forewounclod, evaised, or bruised, so os ho dyeth of it* or 
oIho scapolh very hardlie; and no morvaile, for tliey have the 
sleights to moot ono betwixt two [this reminds one of poor Koger 
Ludfoulo^, to dash him against the luirt with their elbowes, to butt 
him under the sliort ribs witli their griped <JHts, and with their knees 
to eat^h him c>n the hip and pick him on his neck, with a hundred 
such luurtholing devices. [The writer here shows that he knew 
all about tackling/' au<l that there were many well-known dodges.3 
And hereof [he concludes^ groweth envy, raucour, and malice, and 
somoiiinos brawling, muvthcr, homicide, and great eSusion of blood, 
ns experience daily teaclieth. Is-this luurthcring play now an 
exercise for the Sabuoth day ? 

Foot!Kill, however, snwived criticistS as it had before sur¬ 
vived roi)r<JSsivo legislation. Throilghout the whole of the 
sixteenth century, and that part of the seventeenth century be¬ 
fore Furitanistn gained the upper hand, it remained one of the 
favorite sports of the people. We have already seen in the 
earlier part of this book how in 1540 the chinual football match 
played om Shrove Tuesday at Chester was discontinued ahd a 
foot race substituted. The extract, liowever, from the Harleian 
MSS. wliieh gives the in Formation* is valuable as showing the 
exireine antiquity of the game. For the chronicler says that 
‘‘it hath been the custom time oiU of mind for tlie shoemakers** 
to deliver to the drapers one ball of leather called a football to 
pbiy at from thchce to the Common Hall of the said city- No 
dtnibt t*iie football match on Shrove Tuesday was discontinued 
for a time, but the game continued to flourish upon other 
occ^isioi^. 

About A.D. 1600, football was stiK in full vigor. Amon^t 
tbs country sports mentioned by Handed Holme in ttio lines 
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nrUcli we have also quoted before, the Lancashire men ohallenpi' 
anybody to 

Tr 7 it OQt at football bj the sliiniies. 

Some of their talented eucoesBore in the county who have 
figured at the OviA upon the occasiovi ot the Football Jubilee 
Feetival and elsewhere, are still capable, it appears, of uphold¬ 
ing the boast of their bard ; but limes are changed, and as their 
OMOoiation players wear aliinguards^^ the game is no longer 
tried out by the shins alone* Other and batter bards tlian 
Ran del Holme have" spoken of football. Shakspeai^e in his 
Comedy of Errors,” Act ii., lias: — 

Am I so round with you as yon with me 

That like a footliaU you do spurn me thus ? 

You spurn mo hence and he will spurn me hither; 

If 1 last iu this service you must case me in leaOior. 

I 

Another extract too** from ‘‘King Lear” (Act L Scene 4) 
shows that “tripping ” and “hacking ovor” wore thou regular 
pai*ts of the game. 

Z^ear —Do you bandy looks with me, you ra«'’a.l ? 

“Bamly” was originally another name for hookey, and to 
“bandy”, u ball meant to strike it backwards ujid Jorwards, 
whicli may account for the context. 

tStetva»'d — rihnot !•'> strucken, my lord. 

Kent —"Hot tripped noitlicr, you base football player 

[^tripping u/j A/s heels']- 

Lear — I thank thee, fellow. 

Lear’s faithful courtier then is made by Shakspeare to under¬ 
stand the art of “ tripping,” which seems signilicani. 

This seems to give an absolute proof that the statutory re¬ 
pression of football never was enforced nt all, or even recog¬ 
nized except in cases where death or at least a riot resulted 
from the game. In fact about a.d. IfiOO tho game must have 
been played from one end of the kingdom to the otlier. A more 
modern writer, however- — Moor, writing in 182ii — gives a 
long description of the game, which evidently iuul not ciainged 
its character for centuries: — 

Each pai'iy has two goals, ten or fifteen yards apart. The par¬ 
ties, ten or fifteen on a side, s^nd in line, facing each other ^ about 
ten yards’ distance midway between their goeds and that of then* 
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adversaries. An indifferent spectator f indifferent *’ is the word 
used by Corew also] throws up a ball the size of a <H.eket hall midway 
between the confronted players and makes his escape. The rush is 
to catch th& falling ball [xio doubt the indifferent” person under the 
circumstances is no longer indifferent to making his escape ” ]. He 
who first can catch or seize it speeds home^ making his way through 
his opponents and aided by his own sidesmen. If caught and held 
or rather izf danger of being held^ for if.caught with tlie ball in 
possession he loses a snotcl^ throws tl^e ball [he must in no case 
. give it] to some less beleaguered friend more free and more in breath 
^an himself, who if it be not arrested in its* course or he jostled 
away by the eager and watchful adversarieB, catches it; and he in 
like manner hastens home ward, in like manner pursued, annoyed and 
aided, winning the notch or snotch if he contrivi^ to carry or throw 
it within the goals. At a loss and gain of a snotch a recommence* 
ment takes place. When the game is decided by snotches seven or 
nine are the game, and these if the parties be well matched take two^ 
or three hours to win. Sometimes a lar^e football was used; the 
gani^ was then called kicking camp ”; and if played with the shoes 
on savage camp.” 

These extracts show that in the original game of Rugby 
football, the football itself was hardly essential to the game. 
The original game from whioli both Rugby and Association foot* 
ball have been developed, as well as hockey and lacrosse, was 
simply the getting of a ball to or through a goal in spite of the 
efforts of the opposite side to prevent it.. When a small and 
hard ball was used, kicking was natural^ but little good, and 
either carrying, tossing, or striking it with a stick was found 
more useful; and hence* we observe that this variety of games 
arises from the same source, which the same as the Roman 
game with the harpastum. This consideration also serves, in 
some ine?;sure, to answer the charge which used so frequently 
to be made against llugby football in* the days of big-sides, that 
it was not football at all, as these* was so little kicking. The 
game was an old one iianded down for centuries, and there is 
no trace in the original form^ of it to suggest that nothing but 
kicking was allowed. 

As far as can be gathered from extracts, taken in their 
chronological order, it appears certain that the triumph of 
Puritanism considerably reduced the popularity of football. 
The pc^Utical ascendency of this ascetic creed was short, btit the 
hold that it took upon the manners and feelings of the nation 
not only put a stop in a great measure to Sunday football, but 
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rendflored the game lees acceptable upon other days* We have seen 
that up to the age of the Puritans football was a national sport. 
From the time of the Restoration and onward for two hundred 
years or tbereabonts, until the athletic revival came in^ there 
was a slow but steady decrease in t£e popularity of the g^aine as 
a sport for men, although there is also no doubt that d\Aing the 
period football became a regular and customaiy i^chool sport. 
Still, from the slight nujaber of references made to football by 
eighteenth-century yriters, it would appear evident that in tbatrt 
century the game was no longer of national popularity. In 
London, however, in the reign of Charles II., football still 
appears to have .gone on merrily, and this was only to be 
expected, for Charles was, as we have seen, a great patron of 
athletic sport; indeed, there is a precedent for the royal patron^ 
age of football which was seen when the Prince of Wales visited 
Kennington Oval, in March, 1886. One hundred and ninety- 
five years before this date Charles 11. attended a matcli which 
was played between his own servants and those of the Duke of 
Albemarle. Some years before this too (1665) Pepys tolls ua 
that on January 2, there being a great frost, the streets were 
full of footballs. Modern footballers give up their games in 
frosty weather for fear of accidents upon the hard ground, but 
tlie ’prentice lads who played in the streets were probably 
doing little more tUan ^ punt-about to keep themselves warm. 
Even the ’prentdeetf of the period, however, were occupying 
their leisure hours with more sexdous pursuits than football, for 
as a scornful contemporary writes : — 

They’re mounted high; contemn the humble play 

Of trap or football on a holiday 

In Fines-bury fieldes. Ko; ’iis their brave intent* 

Wisely to advise the Kmg and Parliament. 

The Spectator,’’ while on a visit to Sir Roger de Coverley, 
visits a country fair, and there sees, besides atliletcs and cudgel 
players, a game of football. 

I was diverted fhe sayaj from a further observation of iheao 
combatants the cudgel players^ by a football match wliioh was 
on the other side of the green^ where Tom Short behaved himself 
so well that most people seem<d to agree it was impossible that he 
should remain a bachelor until the next wake. Having placed many 
a fnatch'^yse^, I coald^ have looked longer on the sport liad 1 not 
observed a country girl. 
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One can hardly fancy the courtly Joseph Addison playing 
at football, unless he did so when be was a boy at Charter¬ 
house, but*-he certainly writes as if gentlemen played the game 
as well as rustics, though unluckily he gives no description of 
the style of play he saw upon the village green* 

Un^rtunately also, the great historian of Sng^lish sports, 
Joseph Strutt, gives bat a short description of the game of 
football, but from what he says it is evident that at the time 
-he wrote (1801) the game was fast decaying* ** Football,’* he 
says, so called because the ball is driven about with the 
feet instead of the hands*” It is not likely, however, that he 
means that kicking alone was allowed, as his paragraph on 
football immediately follows that on hurling,” which he 
describes in his day as being played with sticks or bats, with 
which the ball was struck* The following is the only descrip¬ 
tion he gives of the game: — • 

When a match at footbaU is made an equal number of com¬ 
petitors take the field and stand between two (joals placed at a 
distance of eighty or an hundred yards the one from the other* The 
goal is usually made with two sticks driven into the ground about 
two or throe foot apart. The ball, which is commonly made of a 
blown bladder and cased with leather, is delivered in themidst of 
the ground, and the object of each party is to,drive it through the 
goal of tlioir autagonistj, which being achieved the game is won. 
The abilities of the performers are besir dis^dayed in attacking and 
defeuding the goals; ^d heuce the pastime was more frequently 
called a goal at football than a game at football* When the exercise 
becomes exceeding violent the players kick each otlier’s shius without 
the least ceremony, and some of them are overthrown at the hazard 
of vheiv limbs. ^ 

The last sentence shows pretty clearly that Strqtt was 
describing not the dribbling game, but the old hacking and 
tripping game which in its cilivized form is now known as the 
liugby Union game* What is perhaps the most significant 
part of Strutt^s description is that he says The game was for¬ 
merly <much in vogue among the common people, though of 
late years it seems to haVe fallen into disrepute and ts but little 
practiced.^* Indeed, the decline in the x>oi)ularity of the game 
which Ictrutt noticed at the opening of this century seems to 
have gone steadily on for the next fifty years, in England at 
any rate* Hone, in his ‘‘Yettr Book?” ‘‘Every-Day Book,” and 
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Table Book*' (1838 to 1642)^ treats of football and football 
customs more as interesting survivals of past ages than as 
contemporary pastimes. Although he says nothing of the cele* 
brated Derby and Gorfe Castle games, he quotes from Hutchin¬ 
son’s History of Cumberland" an account of an annual Shrove 
Tuesday match at Bromheld. By ancient custom the tfb'holars 
of a certain school at that place were allowed to ^^bar out" their 
master, and after a sham fight a truce was supposed to be con¬ 
cluded whereby the soholai'S were allowed to have some cock- 
fighting and a football match. 

The football was thrown down in the churchyard and the point 
then contended wa^, which party should carry it to the house of his 
respective captain, to Dundraw perhaps or West Newton, a distaucc 
of two or three miles. The details of these matches wore the geueral 
topics of conversation amongst the villagers, and were dwelt on with 
hardly less satisfaction than tiieir ancestors enjoyed in relating their 
feats in the border wars. 

A relic of a lay of a local minstrel upon one of these contests 
is given by the same authority and Is decidedly amusing : — 

At Scaled great Tom Barwise got the ba’ in his hand, 

And’t wives aw’ ran out and shouted and biumed, 

Tom Cowan then pulched and flaug him ’moug t’ whins, 

And he bleddered^od-wliito-te tou’s bi'okcn my shins. 

In another place (** Kv'^ry-Day Book," voL i., p. 245) Hone 
gives a letter written in 1815, dehcribing ** Football Day" at 
Kingston-on-Thames at tVat date. A traveler journeying to 
Hampton Court by coach was not a little amused upon enter¬ 
ing Teddiiigton to see all the inliabitants securing the glass of 
all tlieir front windows from the ground to the rooL some by 
placing hurdles before them, and some by nailing laths across 
the frames. At Twickenham. Bushy^ and Hampton Wick they 
were all engaged the same way." The game is then described 
as follows: — 

At about twelve o’clock the ball is turned loose, and those who 
can kick it. There were several balls in the town of iCiogsi^n, and 
of course several parties. I observed some persona of respectability 
following the ball; the game lasts about four houi's, when the parties 
i*etire to the public houses. 

Altogether it appears that the Kingston game in 1815 was not 
what M. Misson would have called utile et charmant." 
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It is obviouB from Hone’s extracts, therefore, that football 
as a national pastime was, in the first half of this oentuy, 
dying out in England. In Scotland, howeTor, it appears to 
have been more flourishing. Scott would hardly have written 
in ** The Lay of the Last Minstrel ” ; — 

*SoDie drive the jolly bowl about, ® 

With dice and draughts some chase the day, 

Aud some witii many a merry shout. 

In riot, revelry, and rout. 

Pursue the football play — 

if he bad not seen plenty of football in his time. Indoed, 
Hone assists us in another place to an account of a great foot- 
ball match in Scotland with wliich Sir Walter Scott was per¬ 
sonally concerned, la his ^^Evoi^-Day Book,’’ voL l.,p. 1564, 
he says: Tuesday, the 5th of December, 1816, a great 

footCall m’atoh took place at Carterhauglx, Ettrick Forest 
spot classical in minstrelsy^ botwixt the Ettriok men and the 
men of Yarrow, the one party backed by tlie Earl of Home 
and the other by Sir Walter Scott, sheriff of the forest, who 
wrote two songs for the occasion.” One of the songs is given 
in extenso^ but spa<.*e forbids oui* quoting more than a pouple of 
versew : — 

From the brown crest of Newark iij summons extending, 

Our Signal is waving in smoke and imfiaine; 

And each forester bliUxe from lus monntaiii descending 
Bounds light o’er tlxo heather to join in the game. 

* ^ « 

^ Then strip lads and to it, though sharp bo the weather, 

Aud if, by mischance, you sho^d happen to fall, 

There are worse things in life than ^ tumble on heather, 

And life is itself but a gama^ football. 

Luckily, however, though football steadily decreased in 
popularity throughout the first half of this century, it was 
rather in a state of dormancy than of collapse, and was not 
long ih picking up again when in ‘^the fifties” the revival 
came from the public schools. It is not too much to say that 
the present football movement can be directly traced to the 
public schools and to them alone, 'though, in a great many 
centers, when the revival came the gam3 was still knbwn not 
only as a game for boys, but as a pastime for men* In mapy 
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Gomers of Englandy indeed^ tlxe old time-honored game, with¬ 
out rules or limit to the number of players or size of ground, 
was being carried on, and even is carried on to t^e present 
day* The writer cut the fcllowing extract from a local paper 
of 1887: — 

J—— S-has attained notoriety. In pursuance of a custom 

which has been in rogue for centuries, the tradesmen and country¬ 
men of the little town of Sedgefield, County Durham, held a week or 
two ago their annual football carnival on the old plan, the players 
being without limit and the field of play about half a mile long, the 
goals at one end a pond and at the other end a spring. At one 
o^olock the sexton put the b^l through a bull ring and tlirew it into 
the air, and a scrimmage of four hundred persons ensued. After a 
secies of moving incidents by flood and field ” J- B-col¬ 

lared the hall and dropped it into the stream, dived for it, and gained 
* the victory for the tradesnen, who carried him shoulder high. 

Tfao most celebrated, however, of these timo-honored games 
wero those at Derby and Corfe Castle, and both of these 
deserve some mention before we leave ancient football and 
turn away to trace the beginnings of modem football in 
the public schools. The following is the account of the Dei'by 
game given by Glover in his “History of Derbyshire,’’ pub¬ 
lished in 1829: — 

The contest lies h^tyreen the parishes of St. Foter^s and All 
Saints, and the goals to which the ball is taken are “Nun's Mill" 
for the latter and the Gallows balk on the Normnuton road for the 
former. Kone of the other parishes in the borough take any direct 
part in the contest, bat the inhabitants of all join in the sport, 
together with persons from all parts of the adjacent country. The 
players are yoimg men from ^eighteen to thir^or upwards, married 
as well, as single, and maxfy veterans who retain a relish for the 
sport are occasionally seen in fixe very heat of the conflict. The 
game commences in the market place, where the partisans of each 
parish are drawn up on each side, and about noon a large ball is 
tossed up in the midst of thorn, ^his is seized upon by some of 
the strongest and most active men of each pariy. The rest of the 
players immediately close in upon them and a solid mass is formed. 
It then becomes the object of each party to impel the course of 
the crowd towards their particular goal. The struggle to obtain 
the ball, which is carried im the arms of those who have {fbssessed 
themselves of it, is thej^ violent, and the motion of the human tide 
heaving to and fro without* the least regard to consequences * is 
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ttemenduus. Broken shins, brc^en heads, tom coats, and lost hats 
are amongst the minor accidents of this fearful contest, and it fre¬ 
quently happens that persons fall, owing to the intensity of the 
pressure, Anting and bleeding beneath the feet of the sumunding 
mob. But it would be diffleidt to give an adequate idea of this 
nithlcfi^ sport. A ^Frenchman ]^sing through Derl^ remarked, 
that if Englishmen called this playing, it would be impoBsible to 
say what they would call fighting. Still the crowd is encouraged 
by respectable persons attached to eaeh party, who take a ear> 
prising interest in the result of the day’e> sport, urging on the 
players with shouts, and even handing to those who are exhausted 
oranges niid other refreshment. The object of the St. Feter^s party 
is to get the ball into the water down Morledge brook into the 
Derwent as soon as they can, while the All Saints party endeavor 
to prevent this aud to urge the ball westward. The St. Peter 
players are considered to bo equal to the best water spaniels, and 
it is certainly curious to see two or throq hundred men up to their' 
chins in the Derwent continually ducking each other. The num¬ 
bers engaged on both sides exceed a thousand, and the streets are 
crowded with lookers-on. The shops are closed, and the town pre¬ 
sents the aspect of a place suddenly taken by storm. 

The whole is a good piece of description, and the expression 
of Rmusement at respectable j)cr8ons encouraging the sport 
is decidedly refreshing. It is vt:ry obvious' that there could 
have been no kickbig in the Derby gaLie any more than there 
was in the ,.game at Scone; and thiA’ is made clear by another 
extract from Glovei,*who says, “A desperate game of football 
iu which the ball is struck with the feet of the players is 
played at Ashover and other wakes.” 

So far we have traced tho history oi football it was 
played bj the people at large, and have showii that it had a 
continued existence for at least si^ .ce^ituries as a recognized 
manly sport. We have seen also that at the end of the last 
and beginning of tho present century, the game was cer¬ 
tainly waning in popularity, and that the writers of the early 
pari of this century are inclined to treat it as a sort of inter¬ 
esting relic of antiquity. To-day, however, football can be 
fairly described as once again the most thoroughly popular of 
all British spuits. 
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m 

Ts^distaixt spires, ye antique towers. 

That crown the watery glade. 

Where grateful Science still adores 
Her Henry’s holy shade; 

And ye* tnat from the stately brow* 

Of Windsor’s heights tli’ expanse below, 

Of grove, of lawn, of mead survey, 

Whose turf, whose shade, whose flowers among 
Wanders the hoary Thames along 
His silver*winding way: 

Ah; happy hills} ah, pleasing shade t 
Ah, fieUs beloved in vain I 
* Where* oncd&ny careless childhood strayed, 

A strftnger yet to pain I ^ * 

I feehthe gales that from yo blow 
A momentary bliss besto\^, 

As waving fresh their gladsome wing, 

My weaiy soul they seem to soothe. 

And, redolent of joy and youth. 

To breath^ a second spring. 

• 

_ • 

Say, Father Thames, for thou hast seen 
Full many a sprightly race 
Disporting on thy xq^gent green, 

The paths of pleasure trace; 

Who foremost now delight to cleave, 

With pliant arm, thy glassy wave ? 

The captive linnet which enthrall ? 

What idle progeny succeed 
To chase the rolling circle’s speed, 

Or ufge the flying ball ? 

1? s 
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Wliile some on earnest business bent 
Tlieir murmuring labors ply 
’Gainst graver hours that bring oonstr^nt 
To sweeten liberty: 

Some bold adventurers disdain 
The limits of their little reign. 

And unknown regions dare descry: 
'Still as they run they look behind. 

They heaina voice in every wind, 

And snatch a fearful joy« 

Gay hope is theirs by fancy fed, 

Less pleasing when possest; 

The tear forgot as soon as shed, 

The sunshine of the breast: 

Theirs buxom health, of rosy hue, 

Wild wit, invention ever new. 

And lively cheer, of vigor bom; 

The thoughtless day, the eaksy night, 

The spirits pure, the slumbers light. 

That fly th’ approach of morn. 

Alas ! regardless of their doom 
The little victims play; 

No sense bare they of ills to come. 

Nor care beyond to-day ; 

Yet see, how all around ’em *^ait 
The ministers of human fate 

And black Misfortune’s baleful train ! 
Ah, show them where in ambush stand, 
To seize their prey, the murth’rous band I 
Ah, tell them, they are men I 

These bliall the fury Passions tear. 

The vultures of the mind, ' 

Disdainful Anger, pallid Pear, 

And Shame that skulks behind; 

Or pining Love shall waste their youth. 
Or Jealousy, with rankling tooth, 

That inly gnaws the secret heart; 

And Envy wan, and faded Care, 
Grim-visaged comfortless ^Despair, 

And Sorrow’s piercing dart. 

Ambition this shall tempt to rise, 

Then whirl the wretch from high^ 
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To bitter 8oom a sacrifice. 

And grinning Infamy* 

The sting of Falsehood those shall try, 
An4 hard Unhindness^ altered eye. 

That mocks the tear it foaced to flow i 
And keen Itemor&e with blood defiled. 

And moody Madness laughing wild 
Amid seyerest woe. 

TjO I in the vale of y^rs beneath 
A grisly Iroop are seen, 

The painful family of Death, 

Mo^ hideous tlian their queen r 
This rac^Ls the joints, this, fires the veins, 
That every laboring sinew strains, 

Those in the deeper vitals rage: 

IiO t Poverty, to fill the band, 

That numbs th% soul with icy hand, 

And alow^conauming Age. 

To each his suSerings; all ave men, 
Condemned alike to groan; 

The fender for another^s pain, 

Th^ unfeeling for his own. 

Ifet, ah! why should they know their fata, 
Since so^tow never comes too late, 

And ha)}pinf IS too swiftly flies ? 
Thought would destroy their Paradise, 

No more;—where ignorance is bliss, 

^Tis folly to be wise. 


FROM *‘THE ADVENTURES OF MR. VERDANT 

GREEN.’’ ‘ 

Bt CUrnBERT BEDE. 

. f CursBEar Beob ** was the pseudonym of Hev. Edward Bradley ; bom in 
1927 at Kidderminster, England i died Decenfber 12, 1869. He was rector of' 
several churches, and wrote many books, of which the one here cited is the only 
one well Snown.} 

Mb» Vebdakx Green Djneb, Breakfasts, and goes to 

Chapel. 

Our horo dressed hynself with great care, that he might 
make his first appearance in Hall with proper Sclats and, hav- 

* By pormiMion of James Blackwood dc Go. (Cloth 8ra, prioo 2«.) 
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ing made his way towards the lantern^surmounted buildings he 
walked up the steps and under the groined archway with a 
crowd of hungry undergraduates who were hurrying in to 
dinner. The clatter of plates would have alone been sufficient 
to guide hia steps j and*, passing through one of the doors in 
the elaborately carved screen that shut off the passage and the 
buttery, lie fovind himself within the hall of Birazenfaoe. It 
was of noble size* lighted by lofty ^jrindows, and carried up to 
a great height by an open reef, dark /^save where it opened 
to the lantern) with great oak beams, and rich with carved 
pendants and gilded bosses. The ample fireplaces displayed 
the capaciousness of those collegiate mouths of *^the windpipes 
of hospitality,*' and gave an idea of the dihiensions of the 
kitchen ]*nnges. In the center of the hall was a huge plate 
warmer, elaborately worked in brass with the college arms. 
Founders and benefactors were scon# or suggested, on all sided; 
th^ir arms gleamed from tho windows in all the glories of 
stained glass ; and their faces peered out from the massive gilt 
frames on the wall% as tliough their shadows loved to linger 
about tlie spot that had boon l>enclited by their substance. At 
the further end of tlie liall a deep bay window threw its painted 
light upon a dais, along which stretched tho table for the Dons; 
Masters and Baclielors occupied side tables; and tho other 
tables wore filled up by llie undergraduates; every one, from 
the Don ^downward.9, being iu his gown. 

Our huro was «• considerably impressed with the (to him) 
singular character of tho sceno; and from the ^^Bcnedictus 
benedicat’* grace-before-meat to the ♦^Benedioto benedicamtir ** 
after-meat, he gazed curiously around him in silent wonder¬ 
ment. So much indeed was he wrapped up in the n 9 velty of 
tho scene, that he ran a groat ritk of losing his dinner. The 
scouts fled about in all directions with plates, and glasses, and 
powter dishes, and'massive silver mugs that had gone round 
tho tables for the last two centuries, and still no one waited 
upon Mr. Verdant GreenHe twice ventured to timidly say, 
‘‘ Waiter! ” but as no one answered to his call, and as he was 
too bashful and occupied with his own thoughts to make an¬ 
other attempt, it is probable tliat be would have risen from 
dinner as unsatisfied as when ho sat down, had not bis right* 
hand companion (having partly relieved his own wants) per¬ 
ceived his neighbor to be a freshman, and kindly said to him, 
I think you*d better begin your dinner, because we don't stay 
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here long. What is your scout's name ? ” And when he had 
been told it* he turned to Mr* FHcher and asked him, What 
the doose he meant by not waiting on his master ? which, 
with the addition of a few gratuitous threats, had the effect of 
bringing that gentleman to bis meter’s side, and reducing 
Mr* Verdant Green to a state of mind in which gratitude to 
his companion and a desire to beg his scout's pardon were con¬ 
fusedly bleuded. Not seeing any dishes upon the table to se¬ 
lect from, he referred to the list, and fell back on the standard 
roast beef. 

am sure I am very much obliged to you,*’ said Verdant, 
turning to his friendly neighbor. ‘‘My rooms are next to 
yours, and I had t)^e pleasure of being driven by you on tlio 
coach the other day.” 

“ 011 1 ” said Mr. Fosbrooko, for it was he ; ** ah, I remember 
*you now ! I supiiose IJlie old bird was your governor. JTe 
seemed to think it anything but a pleasure, being drivdn by 
Foar*in-hand Fosbrooke.” 

“Why, pap—my father — is rather nervous on a coach,” 
replied Verdant. “ He was bringing me to college for the first 
time.” 

“ Then you are the man tliat has just come into Smalls' old 
rooms? Oh, I see. Don’t you over drink with your dinner? 
If you don’t holler for rascal, lie'll never half wait upon 

jou. Always bully Ihem^well at first, and then they learn 
manners.” • 

So, by way of oomnjoncing the bullying systoiu without loss 
of time, our hero called out very fiercely, “ Robert I ” and then, 
as Mr. Filcher glided io his side, he timidly dropped his tone 
into a mild “ Glass of water, if you please, Robert.” 

He felt rather relievetj when dinner was over, and retired 
at once> to his own rooms; where, making a rather quiet and 
sudden entrance, he found them tenanted by an old woman, 
who wore a huge bonnet tilted on the top of her head, and 
was busily and dubiously engaged at one of his oi>en boxes. 
“Ahem ! ” he coughed, at which note of warning the old lady 
jumped round very quickly, and said — dabbing oourtesies^whero 
there were stops, like the beats of a conductor's bdton, — “ Law 
bless me, sir. It's beggin’ your parding that I am. Not seein’ 
you a cornin' in. Bein' 'erd #f bearin' from a hinfant. And havin' 
my back tuined. I wa3 just a puttin' your things to rights, sif. 
If you please, sir, I'm Mrs. Tester. Your bedmaker, sir.” 
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Oh, thank you/* said our freshman, -with the shadow of 
a suapioion that Mra. Tester^was doing something more than 
merely putting to rights ** the pots of jam and marmalade, and 
the packages of tea and coffee, which his doting mother had 
thoughtfully placed in his* box as a provision against immediate 
distrdsc. ‘‘ Thank yon.*’ 

1 Ve done my rooms, sir,’’ dabbed Mrs. Tester. Which 
if thought agreeable, I’d stay and Qut these things in thoir 
places. Which it certainly is Robert’s place. Bat I never 
minds putting myself out. As 1 always perpetually am minded. 
So long as I can obleege the gentlemen.” 

So, as our hero .was of a yielding disposition, and could, 
under skillful hands, easily be molded into any form, he 
allowed Mrs. Tester to remain, and conclude the unpacking 
and putting away of his goods, in which operation she displayed 
great generidship. ♦ 

You’ve a deal of tea and coffee, sir,” said, keeping 
timo by courtesies. Which it’s a gpreat blessin’ to have a 
mother. And uot to be left dissolute like some gentlemen. 
And tea and coffee is what 1 mostly lives on. And mortial 
dear it is to poor folks. And a package tho likes of this, air, 
were a blessin’ I should never even dream on.” 

<‘Well, then/’ said Verdant, in a most benevolent mood, 
you cun take one of the packages foirjoui trouble.” 

Upon Mrs. Tester appear^ to *be greatly overcome. 
Whicli I once had o son myself/’ sho daid. And as fine a 
young man as you are, sir. With a strawberry mark in the 
small of Ills back. And beautiful red whiskers, sir, with.a 
tendency to drink. Which it were Ins wing, and took him 
to be enlisted for a eojer. When he went across the seas to 
tlie Wesl Injies.. And was took'with the yaller fever, and 
buried there. Which the remembrance, sir, brings pn my 
spazzums. To which I’m an hafflioted martyr, sir. And can 
only be heased with three spots of brandy on a lump of sugar* 
Which your good mother,* sir, has put a bo(^tle of brandy* 
Along with the jam and the clean linen, sir. though a pniv 
pose fcr my complaint. Ugh I oh I ” 

And Mrs. Tester forthwith began pressing and thtuaping 
her sides in such a terrific manner, and appeared to be under¬ 
going ^uch internal agony, that Mi^ Verdant Green not only 
f^ve her brandy there and then, for It^r immediate relief, 
which it heascs the epazz.ums decreetly* bless you,” observed 
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Mrs. Teater, parentbetioally, — bat also told her where she 
eoald find the bottle, in case she should again be attacked when 
in his rooms; attach it is needless to say, wera repeated 

at eTBiy eubsequent visit. Mrs. Tester then finished putting 
away the tea and ooffee, &nd entered into further particulars 
about her late son ; though what connection i^ere was between 
him and the paclteges of tea, our hero could not perceive. 
Nevertheless he was much interested with her narrative, and 
thought Mrs. Teste* a very affectionate, motherly sort of 
woman; more especially, when (Robert having placed his tea 
things on tho table) she showed him how to make the tea, — 
an apparently simple feat that the freshman found himself per¬ 
fectly unable to accomplish. And then Mrs. Tester made a 
final dabi and her exit, and our hero sat over his tea as long as 
^e could, becanse it gave an idea .of cheerfulness , and then, 
after directing Robert to*be sure not to forget to call him in 
time for morning chapel, he retired to bed. * 

The bod was very hard, and so small, that, had it not been 
for the wall, our hero’s legs would have been visible (literally) 
at the foot; but despite these novelties, he saiik into a sound 
rest, which at length passed into the following dream. He 
thought tliat he was back again at dinner at the Manor Green, 
hut that the room was curiously like the Loll of Briizenface, and 
that Mrs. Tester and Hi-. J^prtman were on either side of him, 
with Mr. Fosbrooke and Robert talking to his sisters; and that 
he was reaching his Laud to nelp Mrs. Tester to packet of 
tea, which her son had sent them from .the Wert Iiidi s, when 
he threw over a wax light, aud set everything on fire; and that 
the parish engine cama> up; and tliat iJiero was a great noise, 
and a loud hammering, and, “ Eh ? yea ! oh I the half-hour is 
it? Oh, yes I thank you!.” And Mr. Verdant Green sprang 
out of bed, much relieved iu mind to find that the alarm of fij'o 
^was nothing more than his scout knocking vigorously at his 
' door, and that it was chapel time. 

“Want an 3 i«warm water, sir?’’/asked Mr. Pilcher, putting 
his head in at the door. 

“No, thank you,” replied our hero; “I — I-” • 

“Shave with cold. Ah, I see, sir.. It’s much ’ealthier, and 
makes the 'air grow. But anything as you does want, sir, 
you’ve only to call.” • * 

“ If there is anythipg that 1 want, Robert,” said Vevdan\, 
** 1 will ring.” 
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Bleds you, sir,” observed Mr. Filcher, “ there ain’t no bells 
never in coUeges ! They’d be rung off their wires in no time* 
Mr. Bouncer, sir, he uses a trumpet like they does on board 
ship. By the same token, that’s it, sir I ” And Mr. FUcher 
vanished just in time t!b prevent * little Mr. Bouncer from 
iinisliihg. a furious solo, from an entirely new version of 
Robert lb Diable,” which he wets giving with hovel effects 
through the medium of a speaking ti^mpot. 

Verdant found his bedroom inconveu^ntly small $ ^o oon* 
tracted, indeed, in its dimensions, that his toilet was not com¬ 
pleted without his elbows having first suffered aevere abrasions. 
His mechanical turnip showed him that he had no time to 
lose ; and the furious ringing of a bell, whose noise was echoed 
by tho bells of other colleges, made him dress with a rapidity 
quite unusual, and hurxy downstairs and across quad, to the 
chapel steps, up which a throng of ^students wore hastening! 
Ne^^ly all betrayed symptoms of having been aroused from 
tbelr sleep without having had any spare time for an elaborate 
toilet; and many, indeed, wore comploting it, by thrusting 
themselves into 8urx>licos and gowns as they hurried up the 
steps. 

Mr. Fosbrooke was one of tlioso $ and when he saw Verdant 
close to him, he benevolently recognized him, and said, ^^Let 
me put you up to a wrinkle. Wljen* they ring you up sharp 
for chapel, don’t you lose any tim6 about your absolutions,— 
washing, you know ; but just jump into a pair of bags and 
Wellingtons, clap a top coat on you, and button it up to the 
chin, and there you are, ready dx-essed in the twinkling of a 
b-^dpost.” ♦ 

Befojo Mr. Verdant Green could at all comprehend why 
a person should jump into two bags^ instead of dressing himself 
in the normal manner, they weat through the antechapel, or 
Court of the Gentiles,” as Mr. Fosbrooke termed it, and 
entered the choir of the chapel through a screen elaborately* 
decorated in the Jacobeant style, with pillars ,fvnd arches, and 
festoons of fruit and flowers, and bells and pomegranates. 
<*)n either side of the door were two men, who quickly glanced 
at each one who passed,- and as quickly pricked a mark against 
his niune on tho chapel lists. As the freshman went by, they 
made a coreful study of his x>erson,«and took mental daguerreo¬ 
types of his features. Seeing no beadle, or pew opener (or, 
for the matter of that, any pewH^ or any one to direct him to 
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a l^ace, Mr. Verd&nt Green quietly took a seat in the first 
place that he found engipty, which happened to be the stall on 
the ri^ht hand of the door. Unconscious of the trespass he 
was committing, he at once pat his cap to his face and knelt 
down i but he had no sooner risen ftrom his knees, than be 
found an impoaing-looking Don, as large as life and qvitM as 
natural^ who was staring at him with the greatest ^astonish* 
ment, and motioning him to immediately ^^como out of that I ” 
This ouf hero did with the greatest speed and confusion, and 
sank breathless on the end of the nearest bench ; when just as, 
in hie agitation, be had again said his prayer, the service for¬ 
tunately commenoed; and somewhat relieved him of hia em¬ 
barrassment. 


Although he had the glories of Magdalen, Morton, and 
New College chapels fresh in his mind, yet Verdant was 
considerably impressed wHh the solemn beauties of his own 
college ohapeL He admired its harmonious proportions, and 
the elaborate carving of its decorated tracery. lie noted 
everything : the great eagle that seemed to bo reading its 
wings for an upward flight, the i>avemont of black and white 
marble, the dark canopied stalls, rich with the later work of 
Grinling Gibbons, the elegant tracory of the windows ; and 
he lost himself in a solemn reverie as he looked up at the 
saintly forms through w?*ich the rayn of the movning sun 
streamed in raiObow tints. '' 


But the lesson had joht l>egun; and the man on Verdant's 
right appeared to l)c attentively following it. O tr fresliniau, 
however, could not help seeing the book, and, much Co his 
astonishment, he found it to be a Livy, out of which his neigh¬ 
bor wa^‘ getting up his morning's lecture, lie was still more* 
astonished, when the lessoi. had come to an end, by being 
suddenly pulled back when ho attemx>ted to rise, and finding 
the streamers of Ills gown ha<l lioen put to a use never intended 
for them, by^ being tied round the fluial of the stall behind him, 
— the silly work of a boyish gentlitman, who, in his desire to 
play off a practical joke on a freshman, forgot the sacredness 
of the place W'here college rnles compelled him to show himself 
on morning parade. 

Chapel over, our hero hurried back to his rooms, and there 
to his great joy found a budget of letters from horned and 
surely the little items q£ iutelllgence that made up the news 
of the Manor Green had never seemed to {lossess such interest* 
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as now I The reading and re-reading of tb^e occupied 
during the whole of breakfast time 3 and^r. Filcher found him 
still engaged in pemaing tJiem when he came to clear away 
the things* Then it was that Verdant discovered the extended 
meaning that the word^ perquisites possesses in the eyes of 
a sccut; for^ to a remark that he had made, Robert replied 
iu a tone* of surprise, Put away these bits o’ things as is left, 
sir ! ’’ and then added, with an ai^ of mild oorreotion, You 
seo, sir, you^s fresh to the place, and know that genUe- 

men never likes that sort thing done sir ; but you gets 
your commons, sir, fresh and fresh every morning and evening, 
which must be much more agreeable to the *ealth than a heat¬ 
ing of stale bread and such like. No, sir I continued Mr* 
Filcher, with a manner that was truly parental, no, sir I you 
trust to me, sir, and 1*11 take care of your things, I w^**’ 
And from the way tliat ho carried aoif the eatables, it seem&d 
probable tliat he would moke good his words* But our fresh- 
maii felt considerable awe of Ins scout, and murmuring broken 
accents that sounded like ‘‘ignorance —customs—University,’* 
he ondoavored, by a liberal use of his pocket handkerchief, to 
appear as if he were not blushing* 

As Mi\ Slowcoacli had told him that ho would not have to 
begin lectures until the following day, and as the Ureek play 
fixed for the lectui*e was cue with wVich ho had been made weU 
acquainted by Mr. Larkyiis, VerdtAit began to consider what he 
could do with hiuicelf; when the thought of Mr* Larkyns sug¬ 
gested the idea that <his son Charles had probably by this time 
retafned to college* lie determined therefore at once to go in 
^search of him; and looking out a letter which the rector had 
• commissioned him to deliver to his son, he inquired of Robert, 
if he was aware whether Mr* Charles Larkyns had come back 
from his holidays. « 

“ ’Ollidays, sir ? ” said Mr. 'Pilcher. “ Oh, I see, sir I Vaca¬ 
tion, you mean, sir. Young gentlemen as is mef^t sir, likes to 
call their ’olUdays by a different name to boys, sir* Yes, sir, 
Mr* Charles Larkyns, ho come up last artemoon, sir; bat he 
and^ Mr* Smalls, the gent as he’s been down with this vacation, 
the same as had these rooms, sir, they didn’t come to ’AU, sir, 
but went and had their ^nners comfortable at the ‘Star,* air; 
and Very pleasant they made theirselves; and Thomas, their 
^ scout, sir^ has had quite a border for i^ber water this morning. 
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With somewhat of a feelingf of wonder how one scout con¬ 
trived to know so much of the proceedingfs of gentlemen who 
were waited on by another scout, and wholly ignorant of his 
allusion to his fellow-servant’s dealings in soda water, Mr. Ver- 
dMit Green inquired where he could find Mr. Larkyns; and as 
the rooms were but just on the other side of the quad.#he put 
on his hat and made his way to them. The scouf was just 
going into the room, so pur hero gave a tap at the door and 
followed him. 


Mb. Vbrdant Green calib on a Gentleman who f‘ia 

Licensed to Sell.” 

Mr. Verdant Green found himself in a room that had a 
'pleasant lookout oVer tbe gardens of Brazenlace, from which 
a noble chestnut tree brought its pyramids of bloom clodb up 
to the very windows. The walls of the room were decorated 
with engravings in gUt frames, their variety of subject denot¬ 
ing the catholic taste of their proprietor. The start for the 
Derby,” and other colored hunting prints, showed his taste lor 
the field and horseflesh ; Landseer’s “ Distinguished ISIember of 
the Humane Society,*' ” Dignity and Impudence,” and others, 
displayed his fondness f'^r dog flesh; while Byi'ou beauties, 
“Amy Robsart,” and’somu extremely au naturel pets of tbo 
ballet, proclaimed his pacsion for the fair sex in general. Over 
the fireplace was a mirror (for Mr. Olearies Larhyns was not 
averse to the reflection of his good-looking features, and was 
rather glad than otherwise of “an excuse for the glass”), its 
frame ptuck full of tradesmen's cards and (unpaid) bills, invites, 
“ bits of pasteboard ” pencih'd with a mystic “ wine,” and otlicr 
odds and ends — no private letters though ! Mr. Larkyns wns 
too wary to leave his “family secrets” for the delectation of 
his scout. Over the mirror was displayed a fox’s mask, gazing 
vacantly from between two brushes, leaving the spectator to 
imagine that Mr. Charles Larkyns was a second Nimrod, and 
had in some way or other been intimately concerned in tbs cap¬ 
ture of these trophies of the chase. This supposition of the 
imaginative spectator would be strengthened by the apx>earance 
of a list of hunting appointments (of the past season) |iinned 
up over a list of lectm^es, and not quite in oharaotov with the 
tabular views of prophecira, kings of Israel and Judah, and tho 
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Thirty-nine Articles, which did duty elsewhere on the walls, 
where they were presumed to be studied in spare minutes,— 
which were remarkably spare indeed. 

The sporting character of the proprietor of the rooms was 
further suggested by the'^huge pair of antlers over the door, 
bearing- on their tines a collection of sticks, whips, and spurs ; 
while to ptove that Mr. Larkyns was not wholly taken up by 
the charms of the chase, fishing rods, tandem whips, oitoket 
bats, and Joe Mantons were piled up jn odd comers; and 
singlesticks, boxing gloves, and foils, gracefully arranged upon 
the walls, showed that he occasionally devoted himself to 
athletic pursuits. An ingenious wire rack for pipes and meer¬ 
schaums, and the presence of one or two suspicious-looking 
boxes, labeled “ collorados/’ ** regalia,*’ lukotilla,” and with 
other unknoAvn words, seemed to intimate that if Mr. Larkyns 
was no smoker hlmBclf, he at least kept a^bountiful supply of 
smoke ” for his friends; but the perfumed cloud that was pro¬ 
ceed lug from his lips as Verdant entered the room, dispelled all 
doubts on the subject. 

He was much changed in appearance during the somewhat 
long interval since Verdant hiid last seen him, and his handsome 
features had assumed a more manly, though perhaps a more 
rakish loolc. He was lolling on a couch in the neglige attire of 
dressing gown and 6 lip 7 >ers, with lAnk striped shirt com- 
foitably open at the neck. Ix)ungmg in* an easy-chair opposite 
to liim was a gentleman clad in tai^tau plaid, whose face miglit 
only be partially discerned through tho glass bottom of a pewter, 
out of wliich he was draining the last draught. Between them 
was a table covered with the ordinaiy appointments for a break¬ 
fast, and^ the extraordinary ones of beer cup and soda-water. 
Two Skye terriers, hearing a strange footstep, immediately 
barked out a challenge of Who goes there ? ” and made Mr. 
Larkyns aware that an intruder *was at hand. 

Slightly turning his head, ho dimly saw through the smoke a 
spectacled figure taking off \Lis bat, and holding out an envelope; 
and without looking further, he said, ^ It’s no use coming here, 
young man, and stealing a march in this way I I don’t owe 
gou anytliing } and if I did, it is not convenient to pay it. I 
told Spavin not to send me any more of his confounded re¬ 
minders I BO go back and tell him that he’ll find it all right 
jn the long run, and that I’m really going to read this term, 
and shall stump the examiners at last. And now, my friend. 
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you’d better maJce yourself scarce and vanish 1 You know 
where the door lies J ” 

Our hero was so confounded at this unusual manner of 
receiving a friend^ that he was some little time before he could 
. g“P out, ** Why, Charles Larkyns, don’t you remember me, — 
Verdant Green ? ” ^ 

Mr. L^arkyns, astonished in his turn, jumped up directly, and 
came to him with outstretched Imnds* ** ’Pon my word, old 
fellow,” he said, ** I really beg you ten tlioiisand pardons for 
not recog^iizing you; but you are so altered— allow me to add, 
improved — since I last saw you; you were not a bashaw of two 
tails then, you know; and, really, wearing youi* beaver up, like 
Hamlet’s uncle, I altogether took you for a dun. For I am a 
victim of a very remaikable mouomania. Tliere are in tills 
plooe wretched beings calling themselves tradesmen, who labor 
under the impression tl at I owe them what they facetiously 
term little bills ; and though 1 have frequently assured *their 
messengei^s, who are kind enough to come here to inqxiire for 
Mr. Larkyns, tlxat that unlortxuiatc gentleman has been obliged 
to hide himself from persecution in a convent abioad, yet the 
wretches still liammor at my oak, and disturb my peace of 
mind. But bring yourself to an anchor, old fellow I Tliis man 
is Smalls, — a capital fellow, whose chief merit connists in his 
devotion to literatu^'O ; ii?deed, he reads so hard that he is culled 
Si, fast man. Smalls, let me*iutroduoe my friend Verdunt Green, 
a freshman, — ahem 1 and the iiroprietov, I believe, of your 
old rooms.” 

Our hero made a profound bow to Mr. Smalls, who returned 
it with great gravity, and said ho had great pleasure in form* 
ing the acquaintance of a freshman like Mr. Verdant Grnen,,’^ 
— which was doubtless quite true; and ho then evinced his 
devotion to literature by continuing the perusal of one of those 
vivid and refined accounts of ** a rattling set-to liotween Nobby 
Buffer and Hammer Sykes,” for which Tmtimiabuium’s Life” 
is so justly famous. 

“ I heard from my governor,” said Mr. Larkyns, “ that you 
were coming up, and in the course of the morning I aliould 
have come and looked you up; but the—the fatigues of travel¬ 
ing yesterday,” continued Mr. Larkyns, as a lively recollection 
of the preco<Bng evening’s symposium stole over his mind, ^ made 
me ra^er lator than xisual this morning. Have you done any¬ 
thing in this way ? ” * 
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Verdant replied that he had breakfasted, although he had 
not done anything in the way of cigars, because he nevwr 
smoked. 

“ Never smoked 1 Is it possible 1 ” exclaimed Mr. Smella, 
violently interrupting himself in the perusal of “ Tintinnabu- 
lum’s It'ife,” whilu some private sign^ were rapidly telegraphed 
between him and Mr. Larkyns ; “ ah, youHl soon gnt the better 
of that weakness ! Now, as you're a freshman, you’ll perhaps 
allow me to give you a little ^vice. The Germans, you know, 
would never be the deep readers that they are they 

smoked ; and 1 should advise you to go to the Vice Ohanoellor 
as soon as possible, and ask him for an order for some weeds. 
He’d be delighted to think you are beginning to set to work so 
soon ! ” To which our hero replied, that he was much obliged 
to Mr. Smalls for his kind advice, and if such were the customs 
of the place, he should do his best to fulfill them. 

“ Perhaps you’ll be surprised at our simple repast, Verdant,” 
said Mr. Larkyns ; *^but it’s our misfortune. It all comes of 
hard reading and late hours ; the midnight oil, you know, must 
be supx^lied, and will be paid for; the nervous system gets 
strained to excess, and you have to call in the doctor. Well, 
what docs he do? Why, he prescribes a regular course of 
tonics ; and I fiatter myself that I am a very* docile patient, and 
take my bitter beer regularly, and, without complaining.” In 
proof of which Mr. Charles Larkj^os took a long pull at the 
pewter. 

“ But you know, Larkyns,” observedr Mr. Smalls, “ that was 
nothing to my case, when I got laid up with elephantiasis on 
the biceps of the lungs, and had a fur cop-t in my stomach I ” 

“ Dear me ! ” said Verdant, sympathizingly ; “ and w^ that 
also through too much study ? ” i , 

“ Why, of course I ” replied Mi** 'Smalls ; **it couldn’t have 
been anything else — from thfe symptoms, you know 1 But 
then the sweets of learning surpass the bitters. Talk of the ‘ 
pleasures of the dead languages, indeed 1 why, how many jolly 
nights have you and I, Larkyns, passed ‘ down among the dead 
men ’<1 ” 

Charles Lark 3 ms had just been looking over the letter 
which Verdant had brought him, and said, The governor 
writes' that you’d like me to put you up to the ways of the 
place, because they are fresh to you, and you are fresh, (ahem I 
veryl^ to them. Now, I am going to wine with Sxn^ls to* 
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n^ht, to meet a few nice, quiet, Kard-working men (eh, Smalls 'O 
and I dare say Smalls will do the civil, and ask you also.” 

** Certainly ! ” said Mr. Smalls, who saw a prospect, of amuse¬ 
ment; delighted, I assure you I I hope to see you,—after 
Hall, yon know,—but I hope you don’t object to a very quiet 
party ? ^ - 

** Oh, dear, no ! ” replied Verdant; I much prefer a quiet 
party ; indeed, I have always been used to quiet parties ; and 
I sh^l be very glad ^ come.” 

*^Well, that’s settled then,” said Charles Larkyns ; ’*and, 
in the mean time. Verdant, let us take a prowl about the old 
place, and I’ll put you up to a thing or two, and show you 
some of the freshman’s sights. But you must go and get your 
cap and gown, old fellow, and then by that time I’U be ready 
for you.” 

Whether there are xeally any sights in Oxford that are 
more especially devoted, or adapted, to its freshmen, we will 
not undertake to affirm ; but if there are, they could not have 
had a better expositor than Mr. Cliarles L^arkyns, or a more 
credible visitor than Mr. Verdant Grreen. 

His credibility was rather strongly put to the test as they 
turned into the High Street, when his companion directed his 
attention to an individual on the opposite side of the street, 
with a voluminous gown, ^^d enormous cocked hat profusely 
adorned with- gold lace. ' I suppose you kno>v who that is. 
Verdant 7 No ! Why, that’s the Bishop of Oxford ! Ah, I 
see, he’s a very different-looking man to what you had expected ; 
but then these university robes so change the appearance. 
That is his official dress, as the Visitor of the Ashinolean I ” 

Mr. Verdant Green having “swallowed” this, his friend 
was thereby enabled, not only to use up old “sells,” Out also to 
draw largely on his invention for new ones. Just then, there 
came along the street, walking in a sort of young procession, 
the Vice Chancellor, with his Esquire and Yeoman bedels. 
The silver maces carried by these .latter gentlemen made them 
by far the most showy part of the procession, and accordingly 
Mr. Larkyns seized the favorable oppoiiiunity to point qut the 
foremost bedel and say, “ You see timt zoan with the poker and 
loose cap ? Well, that’s the Vice Chancellor.” 

** But what does he walk in procession for ? ” inquired our 
freshman. 

** Ah, poor man 1 ” said Mr. Larkyns, “ he’s obliged to do fib. 
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‘ Uneasy lies the head that wcai*s a crown/ you know; and he 
can never go anywhere, or do anything, without carrying that 
puker, an4 having the other minor pokers to follow him* They 
never leave him, not even at night. Two of the pokers stand 
on each side of his bed^ and relieve each other every two 
houm t So, I need hardly say, that he is obliged to be a 
bachelor.” • 

‘‘ It must be a "very wearisome of^ce,” remarked our fresh* 
man, who fully believed all that was told );>o him. 

Wearisome, indeed; and that’s the reason why they are 
obliged to change the Vice Chancellors so often. It would kill 
most people, only they are always selected for their strength, 
-*-and height,” he added, as a brilliant idea just struck him. 
They had turned down Magpie Lane, and so by Oriel College, 
where one of the firc*plug notices had caught Mr. Larkyns’ 
eye. You see that,” ho said; ^ well# that’s one of the plates 
they* put up to record the Vice’s height. F. P. 7 feet, you 
soe ; the initials of his name, — Frederick Plumptre ! ” 

He scarcely seemed so tall as that,” said our hero, though 
certainly a tall man. But the gown makes a difference, I 
suppose.” 

“His height was a very lucky thing for him, however,” 
continued Mr. Larkyns. dare say when you have heard 

tliat it was only those who stood high in the University that 
were elected to rule it, you little tlmught of the*true meaning 
of the term ? ” 

“ I certainly never ^ did,” said the frbahman, innocently ; 
^^but I knew that the customs of Oxford must of course be 
very different from those of other places^” 

^ “ Yes, you’ll soon find that out,” replied Mr. Larky ns, 
meaningly. “But here we are at. Merton, whose Merton ale 
is as celebrated as Burton ale. You* see the man giving in the 
letters to the porter? Well, hS’a one of their principal men* 
li^ach college does its own postal department; and at Merton * 
there are foui'teen postmasters, for they got no end of letters 
there.” 

“ Qh, yes I ” said our hero, I remember Mr. Larkyos, — 
3 'our father, the rector, I mean, — telling us that the son of 
one of his old friends had been a postmaster of Merton ; but 
I fancied that he had said it had^ something to do with a 
soholarahip.” • , 

^ “Ah, you 606 , it’s a long while slnceHhe goyernor washere» 
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cuid hiB memory fails him,’* remarked Mr. Charles Larkyns, 
very unfilially. Let us turn down the Merton fields, and 
round into St. Aldate’s. We.may perhaps be in time to see 
the Vice come down to Christ Church.” 

** What does ha go there for? ” ^ked Mr. Verdant Green. 

To wind up the great clock, and put big Tom in order. 
Tom is theJi>ell that you hear at nine each night; the Vice has 
to see that he is in proper condition, and, as you have seen, goes 
out with his pokers for that purpose.” 

On their way, Cnarles Larkyns pointed out, close to Folly 
Bridge, a house profusely decorated with figures and indescrib¬ 
able ornaments^ 'which he informed our freshman was Black- 
friars' Hall, wheid all the men who had been once plucked wero 
obliged to migrate to ; and that Folly Bridge received its name 
from its propinquity to the Hali. Tliey were too late to see 
the Vice Chancellor wind up the clock of Christ Church i but 
as they passed by the college, they met two gownsmen who 
recoguiz^ Mr. Larkyns by a slight nod. Those are two 
Christ Church men,” be said, and noblemen. The one with 
the Skye'-terrier's coat and eyeglass is the Earl of Whitechapel, 
the Duke of Minories’ son. I dare say you know the other 
man. No ! Why, he is Lord Thomas Peeper, eldest son of 
the Lord Godiva who hunts our county. I knew him in the 
field.” 

« But why do they werl ffotd tassels to their caps ? ” inquired 
the freshman. 

“Ah,” said the ingenious Mr. Larkyns, shaking his head ; 
“ I liad rather you’d not have asked me that question, because 
that’s the disgraceful part of the business. But these lords, 
you see, they ttnll live at a faster pace than us commoners, who 
cau*D stand a champagne breakfast abovo onco a tevin, or*so. 
Why, those gold tassels are the badges of drunkenness ! ” 

“ Of drunkenness 1 dear n'e ! ” 

“Yes, it’s very sad, isn’t it? ” pursued Mr. Larkyns ; “and 
I wonder that Peeper in particular shouid give way to such 
things. But you see how they brazen it out, and walk about 
as coolly as though nothing had happened, it’s just the same 
sort of punishment,” continued Mr. Larkyns, whose iftveniive 
powers increased with the demand that the freshman’s gulli- 
Wity imposed upon them, — “it is just the same sort of thing 
that they do with tlie Greenwich pensioners. When thej/ have 
been transgressing the laws of sobriety, you know, they are 
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made marked men by having to wear a yellow coat as a pun« 
ishment; and oar dons borrowed the idea, and made yellow 
tassels the badges of intoxication. Bat for the credit of the 
University, I’m glad to say that you’ll not find many men ao 
disgraced.” » 

Tl\ey now tiu'ned down the New Road, and oame to a 
strongly castellated building, wBioh Mr. Larkyns pointed out 
([and truly3 as Oxford Castle or the Jail; and he added 
(untruly^, you hear Botany Bay College spoken of, this is 
the place that’s meant. It’s a delicate way of referring to the 
temporary sojourn that any undergrad has been forced to 
make there, to say that be belongs to Botany Bay College/’ 

They now turned back, up Queen Street and High Street, 
when^ as they were pacing All Saints, Mr. Larkyns pointed 
out a pale, intellectual*lookin^ man who passed them, and said. 
That man is Cram, the patent safety. He’s the first coach 
in Oxford.” 

A coach ! ” said our freshman, in some wonder. 

Oh, I forgot you didn’t know college slang. I suppose 

coach that you know of. 
Why, in Oxford, a coach means u private tutor, you must 
know ; and those who can’t afford a coach, get a cab*— 
a crib~u/tas a translation. You see, Verdant, you are grad^ 
ually being initiated into Oxford mysteries/’ 

I am indeed,” said our hero, t^ whom a new world was 
opening. 

They had now turned round by tlie wesv end of St. Mary’s, 
and were passing Brasen6se $ and Mr. Larkyns drew Verdant’s 
attention to the brazeu nose that is such a conspicuous object 
over tlie entrance gate. ^^Tliat,” said he, was modeled from 
u cast of tlu) Principal feature of the, fiist Head of the college; 
and so the college was named Brazeh-nose. The nose was 
formerly used as a place of pumshment for any misbehaving 
Ib azennosian, who had to sit upon it for two hours, and was 
not countenanced uiTtil he had done so. These punishments 
wore BO frequent that they gradually wore down the uMe to 
its present small dimensions. 

This round building,” continued Mr. Larkyns, pointing 
to the Itadcliffe, ^^is the Vice Chancellor’s house. He has to 
go each pight up to that balcony on the top, and look round 
to see if all’s sale. Those heads,” he said, as they passed the 
A.shmolean, are supposed to be the twelve Geesara i only 
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ihert happen, I believe, to be thirteen of them. I think that 
they are the boate of the original Heads of Houses.’’ 

Mr- Lirkyns’ inventive powers having been now somewhat 
enhaosted, he proposed that they should go back to Brazenface 
and have some lunch. This they did; after which Mr. Ver¬ 
dant Green wrote to his mother a long account of his^ilend’s 
kindnes sp and the trouble he had taken to explain the most 
interesting sights that could be seen by a freshman. 

Are you writing to your governor. Verdant? ” asked the 
friend, who had made his way to our hero’s rooms, and was 
now perfuming them with a little tobacco smoke. 

No j I am writing to my mama — mother, I mean ! ” 

** Oh, to the missis I ** was the reply ; that’s just the same. 
Well, hod yon not better take the opportunity to ask them to 
send you a proper certificate that you have been vaccinated, 
and had the measles favorably? ” 

**But what is that for?” inquired our freshman, al-vays 
anxious to learn. “ Your father sent up the certificate of my 
baptism, and I thought that was the only one wanted.” 

** Oh,” said Mr. Charles Larkyns, “ they give j oumo end of 
trouble at these places; and they require the vaccination cer¬ 
tificate before you go in for your responsions, — the Little-go, 
you know. You need not mention my name in your letter 
as having told you this.^ Jt will be quite enough to say that 
you understand such a thing is requir^.” 

Verdant accordingly* penned the Request; aiid Charles 
Larkyns smoked orf, and thought his^ friend tl)e very beau- 
ideal of a freshman. ^‘By the way. Verdant,” he said, de¬ 
sirous not to lose any opportunity, *‘you are going to wine 
with Smalls this evening; and—excuse me mentioning it-v- 
but I suppose you wotild go properly dressed — white tie, kids, 
and that sort of thing, 4h Well 1 ta, ta, till then. ‘ We 
meet a^ain at Philippi 1 ’ ” ^ 

Acting upon the hint thus given, our hero, when Hall was 
over, made himself uncommonly spruce in a new white tie and 
spotless kids; and as he was <h*es3ing, drew a mental picture 
of the party to which he was going. It was to be cotijposed 
of quiet, steady men, who were such hard readers as to be 
called ^^fast men.” He should therefore hear some delightful 
and rational conversation on the literature of ancient Greece 
and Bozne, the present standard of scholarship in the Univer¬ 
sity, speculations on forthcoming prize poems, comparisons 
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between various expectant classmen, and delightful topics of 
a kindred natiu'c ; and the evening would be passed in a grave 
and sedate manner; and after a couple of glasses of wine had 
been leisurely sipped, they should have a very enjoyable tea, 
and would separate for an early rest, mutually gratified and 
improved. This was the nature of Mr. Verdant Green’s specu¬ 
lations ; but whether they were realized or no may be judged 
by transferrings the scene a fow hours later to Mr. Smalls’ room* 

Mk. Verdant Green discovers the Dieeebbnoe between 

Town and Gown. 

It was ten minutes past nine, and Tom, with sonorotis voice, 
was ordering all College gates to be shut, when the wine 
party, which had just leftl^Ir. Bouncer's room, passed round the 
comer of St. Mary’s, and dashed acnjss the High. The Town 
and«Gown had already begun. 

As usual, the Town had taken the initiative; and, in a dense 
body, had made their customary sweep of the High Street, diuv- 
ing all before them. After this gallant exploit had been ac¬ 
complished to the entire satisfaction of the oppidans, the Town 
had set>arated into two or three portions, which had betaken 
themselves to the most pi^obable fighting pgints, and had gone 
where glory waited them, tbiisting for the blood, or, at any rate, 
for the bloody noses of the gowned'aristoorats. Woe betide the 
luckless Crowtismau who, on such an occasion, ventures abroad 
without au escort, or trusts to bis own unassisted powers to de¬ 
fend himself I He is forthwith pounced upon by some score of 
valiant Townsmen, who are on the watch for these £avoi*able 
opportunities for a display of tlieir personal prowess, and he may 
consider himself voiy fortunate if he is able to get back to his 
College with nothing worse than, blcpcfc eyes and bruises. It is 
so seldom that the members of^he Oxford snobocracy have the 
privilege afforded them of using their fists on the faces and pei^ 
sons of the membei^s of the Oxford ai'istocracy, that when they 
do get the chance, they are txnw'illing to let it slip through their 
Rngoip. L)ark tales have, indeed, been told, of solitary and 
unoffending undeigraduates having, on such occasions, not only 
received a severe handling from those same fingers, but also hav¬ 
ing been aftei'wards, through their agency, bound by their own 
leading strings to tlie rails of the Hadcliffo, and there left igno« 
fniniously to struggle, and shout for assistance. And darker 
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tales still have been told of luckless Gownsmen having been borne 
leg and wing *’ fashion to the veiy banka of the Isi8» and there 
ducked, amidst the jeers and taunts of their persecutors. But 
such tales as these are of too dreadful a nature for the conver* 
sation of Gownsmen, and are very properly believed to be myths 
scandalously propagated by the Town, 

The crescent moon shone down on Mr, Bouncer's'party, and 
gave ample light 

T(9 light tkenh on their prey. 

A noise and shouting, — which quickly made our hero's Bob- 
Aoreish resolutions ooze out at bU fingers' ends, — was heard 
coming from the dh'ectiou of Oriel Street; and h small knot of 
Gownsmen, who had been cut off from a larger body, appeared, 
manfully retreating with their facea to the foo, fighting as they 
' fell back, but driven by superior numbei's up the narrow street, 
by St, Mary's Hall, and past the side of Spiers' shop into the 
High Street. 

GoAvn to the rescue I" shouted Mr. Blades, as he dashed 
across the street; come on, Pet I here we are in the thick of 
it, just la the nick of time I " and, closely followed by Charles 
Larkyns, Mr, Fosbrooke, Mr, Smalls, Mr. Bouncer, Mr, Flexible 
Shanks, Mr. Cheke, Mr. Foote, and our hero, and the rest of 
the party, they soon plurgqfi in mediae rea. 

The movement wns particularly well timed, for the small 
body of Gownsmen were beginning to get roughly handled; but 
the succor afforded by the Pet and his party soon clianged the 
aspect of affairs; and, after a brief skirmish, thei'O was a iein« 
porary cessation of hostilities. As rein fore omenis poured in on 
either side, the mob which reprosenled the Town wavered, a^id 
spread themselves across oiveach side of the tUgb, while a huge, 
lumbering bargeman, who^appesred to bo the generalissimo of 
their forces, delivered himself of a brief but energetic speech, 
in which he delivered his opinion of Gownsmen in general, and 
his immediate foes in particular, a way which would have to 
be expressed in proper print chiefly by blanks, and which would 
have assuredly entailed upon him a succession of five-shilling 
fines, had he been in a court of justice, and before a magistrate. 

“Here’s a pretty blank, I don’t think 1 ” he observed in con¬ 
clusion, as he pOiuted to Mr, Verdant Green, who was nervously 
settling bis spectacles, and wishing himself safe back iu his own 
rooms; “I wouldn't ^ve a blank for such a blank blank. I'ln 
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blank, if he don’t look as thoogh he’d swaller’d a blank codfish, 
and had bust out into blank barnacles I ” As the Bargee was 
apparently regarded by his party as a gentleman of infinite 
humor, his highly flavored blatik xemarks were received by 
them With shouts of latighter; while our hero obtained far 
inor6**Q/ the digito moMtrari share of public notice than he 
wisliod £or» 

For some bilef space, the warfare ^between the rival parties 
of Town and Gown continued to be one merely of a 

mutual discharge of tpea pteroenta (vulgariter chaff in 
which a small amount of sarcasm was mingled with a large 
share of vituperation. At length, a slang rhyme of peculiar 
offetisiveness was used to a Wad ham gentleman, which so eras* 
perated him that he immediately, by way of a forcible reply, 
sent his fist full into the speaker’s face. On this, a oollisnm 
took place between those who formed She outside of the crowd 
and the Gowns flocked together to charge en ma8$e^ Mr. Ver« 
dant Green was not quite aware of this sudden movement, and, 
for a moment, was cut off from the r^t. This did not escape 
the eyes of the valiant Bargee, who had alieady singled out 
our hero as the one whom he could most easily punish, with 
the least chance of getting quick returns for his small profits. 
Forthwith, theiefore, he rushed to bis victim, and aimed a 
heavy blow at him, which Vei'dant ^nly half avoided by stoop- 
iug. Instinctively doubling his fists, our hero found that Neces¬ 
sity was, indeed, the mother of Invention; and, with a passing 
tliought of what would be his mother’s and Aunt Viiginia’s 
feelings could they see him fighting in fhe public streets with a 


common bargeman, he contrived to guasd off the second blow. 
But at the next furious lunge of the Bargee he was not quite 
80 fortunate, and receiving that gentleman’s heavy fist full in 
ills forehead, he staggered backwards, and was only prevented 
from measuring his length on tCe pavement by falling against 
the iron gates of St. Mary’s. The delighted Bargee was jm&t ‘ 
on the point of putting the^ coup de grdee to his attack, when, 
to Verdant’s inexpressible delight and relief, his lumbering 
antage^ist was sent sprawling by a well-directed blow on his 
right ear. Charles Larkyns, who had kept a friendly eye on 


our hero, had spied his condition, and had sprung to liis assist¬ 
ance. lie was closely followed by .the Pet, who had di veil ted 
himself of the gown which had encumbered his shoulders, and 
was now freely striking out in all directions. The fight had 
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I^QOme general^ and fresh oombatants had sprung up on either 

Keep close to me* VerdanV* s^d Charles Larkyns*—quite 
unnecessarily* the way* as our hero had no intention of doing 
otherwise until he saw a way to escape; keep close to me* and 
I'll take care you are not hurt.** . 

^^Hore ye are t ** cried the Pet, as he sot his back against the 
stonework danldng the iron gates of the church,* immediately in 
front of one of the curiously twisted pillars of the Porch; 
^oome on, half a doz^eu of ye, and let me have a lup at your 
smellers I ** and be looked at the mob in the Come one, come 
aU defiant** fashion of Fitz-Jamea; while Charles Larky ns and 
Verdant set their hacks against the church gates, and prepared 
for a rush. 

The Bargee came up furious, and hit out wildly at Charles 
^Larkyns; but science wa^ more than a match for brute force; 
and, after receiving two or three* blows which caused him to 
shake his head in a don*t-lUce4t sort of way, he endeavored to 
turn his attention to Mr« Verdant Green, who, with head in air, 
was taking greatest care of Ids spectacles, and endeavoring 
to ward off the indiscriminate lunges of half a dozen Towns¬ 
men. The Bargee’s charitable design on our hero were, how¬ 
ever, frustrated by the opportune appeaiunce of ^Ir. Blades and 
Mr. Cheke, the gentleman commoner of Corpus, who, in their 
turn, were closely followed by Mr. Smalls and Mr. Flexible 
Shanks; and Mr. Bbvies exclaiming, There*8 a ^hiasher for 
your ivories, my fintf fellow I ** followed up the remark with a 
practical application ofehis fist to the part referred to; where- 
upoiP the Bargee fell b^k with a howl, and gave vent to several 
ourse-ory observations, and blank remarks. ^ 

All thi^ time the Pet v^as laying about him iir the most 
determined manner; and, to jpdge from his professional obser- 
vationd, his ecientific acquiremohts were in full play. Ho had 
* agreeable remarks for each of hia opponents; and, doubtless, the 
punishment which they received from his stalwart arms camo 
with more stinging force when the parts affected wei*e pointed 
out by his illustrative language. To one gentleman he^would 
pleasantly observe, as he tapped him on the chest, Bellows to 
mend for you, my buck I ** or else, There’s a regular ribroEuster 
for you! ** or else, in the still more elegant imagery of tbe Ring, 
^There’s a squelcher in the breadbasket that’ll stop your dano 
ing, my kivey! ** White to another he would cheerfully remark, 
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“ Your head rails were loosened there, wasn’t they ? ** or, ** How 
about the kissing traxJ ? or, That draws the bung fi'om the 
beer barrel Vm a thinkin’.’^ While to another he would say, as 
a fact not to be disputed, You napp’d it heaviTy on your whls* 
ker bed, didn’t you?” or,«“ That'll raise a tidy mouse ou your 
ogle* lad 1 ” or, That’ll take the bark from your nozzle, and 
dibtill the Dutch pink for you, won’t it?” While to another he 
would mention* as an interesting item of nows, ^^Now we’ll tap 
your best October I ” or^i “ There’s a oiuok^on your snufE box 1 ” 
or, ** That’ll damage your potato trap! ” Or else he would kindly 
inquire of one gentleman, What d’ye ask a pint for your cochi¬ 
neal dye ? ” or would amiably recommend another that, as his 
peepers were a goin’ fast, he’d best put up the shutters, because 
the early closing movement ought to be follered out. All this 
was done in the cheeriest manner; while, at the same time, the 
Pet proved himself to be not only a perfect master of his pro-' 
fessien, but also a skillful adept in those figures of speech, or 
“nice deraiigetneuts of epitaphs,” as Mrs. Malaprop calls them, 
ill which the admirers of the llstio art so much delight. At 
every blow a fresh opponent cither fell or staggered o£E; the 
supremacy of the Pot was complete, and his claim to be cou- 
sideicd a Professor of tlic noble and manly art of Self-defense 
was triumphantly established. “The Putney Pet” was a de¬ 
cidedly valuable acquisition to the of Gown. 

Soon tlie crowd become thinner, as tlmse of the Town who 
liked to bat nqt to receivo hard .blows, stole off to other 

quarters ; and the Pet and his party would have been left peace¬ 
ably to tlicmselves. But this was not what they wanted, os long 
as fighting was going on elsewhere; evgn Mr. Verdant Gjreen 
began to feci desperately courageous as the Town took to their 
heels and*fled; and, having performed prodigies of valor in 
almost knocking down a small ca^ who had had the te merit; to 
attack him, our hero felt liimsetf to be a hero indeed, and an¬ 
nounced ms In tontion of pursuing the mob, and sticking close* 
to Charles Larkyns, — taking especial care to do the latter. 

All the savage soul of yig7tt was up; 

and the Gown following the scattered remnant of tlie flying 
Town, lan them round by All Saints’ Church, and up the 
Tarl. # ' 

Hero another Town and Gown party had fought their way 
from the Com Maiket; and the Gown, Jetting considerably the 
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^orst of the conflict, had taken refuge within Exeter College by 
the express order of the Senior Proctor, the Rev. Thomas Tozer, 
more &miliarly known as old Towzer.*’ He had endeavored to 
assert his proctonal authority over the mob of the townspeople; 
but the profanum vulgu% had not only scoffed and jeered him, 
but had even torn his gown, and treated his velvet sleeves with 
the indignity of mud ; while the only fireworks which had been 
exhibited on that evening had been let off in* his very face. 
Pushed on, and hustled i>y the mob, and only partially pro^ 
teoted by his Marshal and Bulldogs, he was saved from further 
indignity by the.arrival of a small knot of Gownsmen, who 
rushed to his rescue. Their number was too small, however, to 
make head against the mob, and the best that they could do was 
to cover the Proctor^s retreat. Now, tlie Rev. Thomas Tozer 
was short, and Inclined to corpulonce, and, although not wanting 
for courage, yet the exertcon of defending himself from a supe¬ 
rior force, was not only a fruitless one, but was, moreover^ pro^ 
ductive of much unpleasantness and pei'spiration. Dooming, 
therefore, that disoi-etion was the better part of valor, he fled 
^ike those who tended, or ought to have attended lo, the flocks 
of Mr. Norval, Sen.^ 

for safety and for succor } 

and, being rather short of tbe necessary article of wind, by the 
time that had reached Exeter College, ho had barely breath 
enough left to tell the 'pori^r to keep the gates shut until ho had 
assembled a body of Gownsmen to assist him in enpturing those 
daring ringleaders of the mob who had set his authority <at defi¬ 
ance^ This was soon done; the call to arms was made, and 
every Exeter man who was not already out, ran to old Tojy* 
zer*B assistance. ^ * 

‘‘Now, porter,** said Mr. 'Vozer, “unbar the gate without 
noise, and I will look forth to observe the position of the mob. 

^Gentlemen, hold yourselves in readiness to secure the ring* 
leadf'ts.** ^ 

The porter undid the wicket, and the Rev. Thomas Tozer 
cautiously put forth his head. It was a rash act; for, no ^ooner 
had his nose appeared round the edge of tho wicket, than it 
received a flattening blow from the fist of an active gentleman 
who,* like a clever cricketer, had been on the lookout«for an 
opportunity to get in to his adver8ary*8 wicket. 

“ Oh, this is painful I this is very painful! ** ejaculated 
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Mr. Tozer^ as he rapidly drew in his head. ** Close the wioket 
directly, porter, and keep it fast.” It was like oloang the 
gates of Hougomont. The active gentleman who had damaged 
Mr. Tozer’s nose threw himself against the wicket, his comxa^ 
assisted him, and the porter had some difficulty in obeying the 
Proc*or’s orders. 

On, this is painful! ” murmured the Rev. Thoenas Tozer, as 
he applied a handkerchief to his bleeding nose; “ this is paiafol, 
this is very painful I this is exceedingly ^inful, gentlemen I ” 

He was immediately surrounded by sympathizing under¬ 
graduates, who begged hitn to allow them at opce to charge the 
Town; but old Towzcr’s ” spirit seemed to have been aronsed 
by the indignity to wliich he had been forced so publicly to sul^ 
mit, and he replied tirat, os soon as the bleeding had ceased, 
he would lead them forth in person. An encouraging cheer 
followed this courageous resolve, and jvas echoed from without 
by Uie derisive applause of the Town. 

Wlien Mr. 'i'ozer’s nose had ceased to bleed, the signal was 
given for the gates to bo thrown ojten; and out rushed Proctor, 
Marshal, Bulldogs, and undergraduates. The Town was in 
great force, and the fight became desperate. To the credit of 
the Town, be it said, they discarded bludgeons and stones, and 
fought, in John Bull fashion, with their hsts. Scarcely a stick 
was to bo seen. Singling out his mag, Mr. Tozer made at him 
valiantly, supported by his Bulldogs, and a small band of 
Gownsmen. But t^o heavy gown ard, velvet sleeves were a 
grievo\i3 hindrance to the Proctor’s prowess; and, although sup¬ 
ported on either side by his two attendant Bulldogs, yet the 
weight of hia robes made poor Mr. Toze^ almost as harmless as 
tbu blind King of Bohemia between his two faithful kuighis at 
the battle “of Crecy; and, as each of the party had to look to, 
and fight for, himself, the Senior«Pr&ctor soon found himself in 
an awkward predicament. 

The cry of “ Gown to the rescue 1 ” therefore, fell pleasantly' 
on his ears; and the reiii|orcement headed by Mr. Charles 
Lai-kyns and his party materially improved the aspect of affairs 
on Ihq side of Gown. Knocking down a cowardly fellow who 
was using his heavy-heeled boots on the body of a prostxata 
undergraduate, Mr. Blades, closely followed by the Pet, -dashed 
in to the Proctor's assistance; and never in a Town and Gown 
was assistance more timely rendered; for the Rev. Thomtt 
Tozer had just received ^ first knockdown blow! By tihe 
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help of Mr. Blades the fallen chieftain was quicklj replaced 
Qpon hit legs; while the Pet stepped before him^ and struck 
out skillfully right and left* Ten more minutes of«, soiontifio 
pugilism, tkiid the fate of the battle was decided. The Town 
fled everyway,—some round the cdk'aer by Lincoln College; 
some up the Turl towards Trinity; some down Ship ^Street; 
and some down by Jesus College and Market Street. A few 
of ^e more resolute made a stand in Broad Stree't; but it was of 
no avail, and they received a sound punishment at the hands 
of the Gown, on the spot where, some three centuries before, 
certain mitered Gownsmen had bravely suffered martyrdom. 

Now, the Rev. Thomas Toaer was a strict disciplinarian, and, 
^though he had so materially benefited by the Pet’s assistance, 
yet, when he perceived that that pugilistic gentleman was not 
l>osseBsed of the full oomplement of academical attire, the duties 
of the Frootor rose superror to the gratitude of the Man; apd, 
with all the sternness of an ancient Roman Father, be said to 
the Pet, ** Why have you not on your gown, sir? ” 

** I ax your pardon, guv’nor 1 ” replied the Pet, deferentially; 
I didn’t so much care about the mortar board, but 1 couldn’t 
do nothin’ nohow with the t’other thing, so I pocketed him; but 
some cove must have gone and prigged him, for he ain’t here.” 

1 am unable to comprehend the nature of your language, 
sir,” observed the Rev. Thomas Tozer, angrily; for, what with 
his own excite men t» and the shades of evening which had stolen 
over and obscured the Vet's features, he was unable to road that 
gentleman’s character and profession in^bis face, and therefore 
came to the conclusion that be was being chaffed hy some 
impudent undergraduate. I don’t in the least understand 
you, sir; but I desire at once to know your name and College, 
sir I ” • 

The Putney Pet stared. Jf the Rev. Thomas Tozer had 
asked him for the name of his Academy, he would have been able 
to have referred him to his spacious and convenient Sparring 
Academy, 5, Cribb Court, Drury Lape; but the inquiry for his 
College ** was, in the language of his profession, a ** regular 
floorer.” Mr. Blades, however, stepped forward, and explained 
matters to the Proctor, in a satisfactory manner. 

“Well, well I ” said the pacified Mr Tozer to the Pet; 
“ you have used your skill very much to our advaxita^, and 
displayed, pugilistic powers not unworthy of the athletes and 
xystics of the noblest ^days of Rome. As a palestrite you* 
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'Would have gained palms in the gymnastio exercises of the 
Circus Maximus. You might even have proved a formidable 
rival to l^ares, who, as you, Mr. Blades, w^ remember, caused 
the deatii of Bates at Hector’s tomb. You will rmnembor, Mr. 
Blades, that Virgil makes mention of his ‘humeros latos,* aud 
says j — 

"Neo quisquam ex agmine tante 
Audet adire virum, manibosque induoere casstus; 

• t 

which, in our English idiom, would signify that every one was 
afraid to put on the gloves with him. And as your skill,'' 
resumed Mr. Tozer, turning to the Pet, “has be^ exercised 
in defense of niy person, and in upholding the authority of 
the University, I will overlook your offense in assuming that 
portion of the academical attire to which you gave the offensive 
epithet of ‘ mortar board ’; more esp^iaUy, as you acted at the 
suggrestion and bidding of those who ought to have known 
better. And now, go home, sir, and resume your customary 
headdress; and — stay 1 here’s five shillings for you.” 

“ I’m much obleeged to you, guv’nor,” said the Pet, who 
had been listening with considerable surprise to the Prootor’s 
quotations and comparisons, and wondering whether the gen¬ 
tleman named l>nres, who caused the death of beauties, was 
a member of the P. II., and whether they made it out a case 
of manslaughter against him ? and if tihe gaming palms in a 
circus -wa^the customary “flapper-shakipg” before “toeing the 
scratch for business ^ ” — “ I’m much obleeged to yoti, guv’nor,” 
said the Pot, as he made a scrape 'with his leg ; and whenever 
you t^oes come up to London, I ’ope you’ll drop in at Cribb 
Court, and have a turn with the gloves 1 ” And the Pet, very 
politely, handed one of his professional cards to the Rov. 
Thomas Tozer. ^ 

A little later than this, a'^very jovial supper party might 
have been seen assembled in a principal room at ^*Tlie Roe¬ 
buck.” To enable them to, be back 'within their ooUege walls, 
and save their gates, before'‘the hour of midnight should arrive, 
the work of consuming the grilled bones and welsh rabbits 'waa 
going on 'with aU reasonable speed, the heavier articles being 
washed do-wn by draughts of “heavy.” After the cloth was 
withdr.awn, several songs of a miscellaneous clxaraoter were 
sung by **ihe professional gentlemen present,” including, **by 
‘particular request,” the celebrated “Marble Halls” song 
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oof hero, wliich waa given wi^ more coherency than on a 
previocui oocaeion, but waa no less energetically led in its 
u you*loved'-me-stili-the-Batne chorus by Mr« Bouncer* The 
Pet was proudly placed on the right hand of the chairman^ 
Mr. Blades; and« when his health was proposed^ with mwy 
thanks to him for the gallant and plucl^ manner in ^rch ho 
had led on the Gown to a glorious victory/* tho ^Hhree times 
three«** and the '*one cheer more,** and tli6 again/* and 
“ again/* and the ** Qne other little un I ** were uproariously 
given Foote expressed it^ by the whole strength of 

the company, assisted by Messrs. Larkyns, Smalls, Fosbrooke, 
Flexible Shanks, Cheke, and Verdant Green/’ 

The forehead of the last-named gentleman was decorated 
with a patch of brown paper, from which arose an aroma, as 
though of vinegar. Tho battle of Town and Gown ** was 
over; and Mr. Verdant Green was among the number of the 
wounded. 


AK UNDERGRADUATE’S AUNT/ 

By F. ANSTBY. 

« 

Frawom AmrsT ia the peeudonym of Thomas Atutny Outhrl6, ‘Rngliftlx 
humorist aud noveUst; horo Xn J^ndoo. ISGC ; gradnatad at Trinity Hall, Cnm- 
bridge, and siuilied la^, never pracUceib lli^ baa *writtOD Vice Verba,'* 
♦‘The Giant’s Robe/* The Black Poodle,** ♦*Tlie>Tinted “The Fallen 

Idol/* “The Pariah/* “ VoxPopall/* etc.] 

Fhanois Flushington belonged to a small college, and by 
becoming a member conferred upon it one of the few distinc¬ 
tions it could boast —the possession of the very bashfulest man 
in the whole university. 

But his college did not treat him with any excess of adula¬ 
tion on that accoimt, and, probably from a prudent fear of rub- 
bing the bloom off his modesty, allowed him to blush unseen 
— which was indeed the condition in wliioh he prefe^ed to 
bluidi. 

He felt himself distressed in the presence of his fellow-men, 
by a dearth of ideaks and a difficulty in knowing whiclr way to 
look, th^t made him happiest when he had fastened his outer 
door, and secured hiiflseU from all possibility of intrusion — 

* By permiMioo of author and Groea A Go. 
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although this waa altuost an unnecessary precaution on his part, 
for nobody ever thought of coming to see Flushington. 

In appearance he was a man of middle height, with a long 
neck and a large head, which gave him the air of being shorter 
tlian he really was; he had little weak eyes which were always 
blinking, a nose and mouth of no particular shape, and hair of 
no definite* color, which he wore long—not because he thought 
it becoming, but because he hated hajTing to talk to his hair* 
dresser. 

He had a timid deprecating manner, due to the conscious* 
ness that he was an uninteresting anomaly, and.ho certainly was 
as impervious to the ordinary influences of his surroxmdings as 
any modern undergraduate could well be. 

Flushington had never particularly wanted to be sent to 
Cambridge, and when ho was there he did not enjoy it, and had 
not the faintest ho|>e of dJatinguiBhingdamself in anything ; he* 
lived'a colorless, aimless sort of life in his little sloping rooms 
under the roof, where he read every morning from nine till 
two with a superstitious regularity, even when his books failed 
to convey any ideas whatever to his brain, which was not a 
remarkably powerful organ. 

If the afternoon was fine, ho generally sought out his ono 
friend, who was a shade leas shy than himself, and they went 
a monosyllabic walk together (for^of course ITlushington did 
not row, or take up atliletica in any form]); if it was wet, he 
read the papers and magazines at the Union, and in the even¬ 
ings after hall, he studied ^ general literature ** — a graceful 
periphrasis for novels—or lal^riously picked out a sonata or 
a nocturne upon his piano, a habit which Ixad not tended to 
increase his popularity. 

Fortun&tely for Flushington, he had no gyp« or his life 
would have been a burden to him, and with hia bedmaker he 
was rather a favorite, as a gentleman what gave no trduble ’’ 
— which meant that when he observed his sherry sinking like 
the water in a lock when the sluices are up, he was too delicate 
to refer to the phenomenon in any way. 

Onfi afternoon when Flushington was engaged over his 
modest luncheon of bread and butter, potted meat, and lemon¬ 
ade, ho suddenly became aware of a sound of unusual voices 
and a Ctrange flutter of female dresses on the winding stone 
staircase outside — and was instantly overcome with, a cold 
dread. 
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Now, although there were oertainly ladies coming ux>stairB, 
there was no reason for alarm; they were probably friends of 
the man who kept opposite, and was always having his people 
up. But Finahington had one of those odd presentiments, so 
familiar to nervous persons, that something unpleasant was at 
hand; he could not imagine who these ladies might be, but he 
knew instinctively that they were coming to him ! * 

If he could only be sure that his outer oak was safely 
latched ! He rose from his chair witli wild ideas of rushing to 
see, of retreating to his bedroom, and hiding xmder the bed 
until they had gone. 

Too late I ^e dresses were rustling now in his very pas¬ 
sage ; there was a pause evidently before his inner door, a few 
faint and smothered laughs, some little feminine coughs, then 
•— two taps. 

Flushington stood still for a moment, feeling like a caged 
animal; he had thoughts, even then, of concealment - - was 
there time to get under the sofa? No, it would be too dread¬ 
ful if the visitors, whoever they were, were to discover him in 
so unusual a situation. 

So he ran back to his chair and sat down before crying 
“ Come in ” in a faint voice. He did wish he had been reading 
anything but the work of M. Zola, which was propped up in 
front of him, but there w^ no time to pifl^it away. 

Your mild man often has a taste for seeing the less reputable 
side of life in a safe end second-hand way, and Flushington 
would toil manfully through the most reeilistic descriptions 
witliout turning a hair; now and then he looked out a word 
in tlie dictionary, and when it was not to be found there — 
and it generally wasn’t — he had a sense almost of injnrj'. 
But there was a strong fascination for him in eyperlenoing the 
sensation of a kind of intellectual orgie, for he knew enough of 
the language to be aware that the incidents frequently bor¬ 
dered on the improper, even while it was not exactly clear in 
what the impropriety consisted. 

As he said “ Come in,” the door opened, and his heart seemed 
to stop, and all the blood in it rushed violently up to h^ bead, 
08 a large lady cams sweeping in, her face rippling wiUi a broad 
smile of affection. 

She horrified Flushington, who knew nobody with tbq. small¬ 
est claim to smile at him so expansively as that, and he drank 
lemonade to conceal b& confusion. 
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*^You don'e know me, my dear Frank,*’ eke said easily; 
“why of couiae you don’t; how should you? Well, I’m (for 
goodness’ ^ake, my dear boy, don’t look so dreadfully light¬ 
ened, I don’t want to eat you 1) —I’m your aunt—your Aunt 
Amelia, you know me now — from Australia, you knowl** 

Tki^ was a severe shock to Flushington, who had not even 
known he possessed such a relative anywhere; all ha could say 
just then was, ^*Ob, ara you?” whio^ he felt at the time was 
not quite the welcome to give an aunt who had come all the 
way from the Antipodes. 

“Yes, that I ami” she said cheerily, “but that’s not alL 
I’ve another surprise for you—the dear girls would insist upon 
coming up too, to see their grand college cousin; they’re just 
outside. I’ll call them in, sliall I ? ” 

And in another second Flusbington’s small room was over¬ 
run by a horde of female relatives, while be could only look on 
and gasp. 

They were pretty girls too, most of them, but that only 
frightened him more; he did not mind plain women half so 
much; some of them looked bright and clever as well, and a 
combination of beauty and intellect always reduced him to a 
condition of hopeless imbecility. 

He had never fo^otten one occasion on ^hich be had been 
captured and introdi^^ to a charmpi>g yoiing lady from Newn- 
ham, and all he could do was to back feebly into a comer, mur¬ 
muring ** Thank you ” repeatedly. ** 

He showed himself to scarcely more advantage now, as his 
aunt proceeded to single out one girl after another. “We 
11 ^edu’t have any formal nonsense between cousins,” she said; 

you know all their names already, 1 dare say. This is Milly, 
and that’s'Jane; and here’s Flora, and Kitty, and Margaret, 
and this is my little Thomasinaf^ keeping close to mamma, os 
usual/’ 

Poor Flushington ducked blindly in the various directions' 
at the mention of each nai^e, and then collectively to idl; he 
had not suiScient presence of mind to offer them chairs, or cake, 
or anything, and besides, there w^ not nearly enough for that 
multitude. 

hleanwhUe his aunt had spread herself comfortably ottt in 
his onljf armchair, and was untying her bonnet string, while 
she beamed at him until he was ready to expire with embar¬ 
rassment. “1 do think, Frankie dear,’^ she observed at last, 
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** when an old auntie all the way from Australia takes tiie 
trouble to come and see you like this, the least — the very lia*% 
you could do would be to give her one little kiss.’* 

She seemed so hurt by the omission, that'f'lushin^ton dared 
not refuM j he staggered up and kit^sed her somewhere upon 
her face—after wliich he did not know which way to look, so 
terribly afraid was he that the same ceremony might 4iave to 
be gone -through with all the cousins, and he could not have 
survived that. 

Happily for him, however, they did not appear to expect it, 
and he balanoed a chair on its hind legs and, resting one knee 
upon It, waited for them to begin a conversation, for he could 
not think of a single apposite remark himself. 

His aunt came to his rescue. **You don’t ask after your 
Uncle Samuel — have you forgotten all the beetles and things 
he used to send you ? ” she said reprovingly. 

No,” said Flushington, to whom Uncle Samuel was an¬ 
other revelation. **llow is the beetle — I mean, how is Uncle 
Samuel ? Quite well, 1 hope ? ” 

**Only tolerably so, Frank, thank you ; as well as could bo 
expected after his loss.” 

“ I didn't hear of that,” said Flushington, catching at this 
conversational rope in despair. “Was it — did he lose much ? ” 

** I was not referring t-o a money Ic^^h” she said, and her 
glance was stony for the moment; “I was (as I think you 
might have guessed^ referring to the death of jour cousin 
John.” 

And Flushington, who had begun to feel Lis first agonies 
abating, had a terrible relapse at this unhappy mistake; ho 
stammered something about it being very sad indeed, and then, 
wondering why no one had ever kept him better posted as to 
his relations, he resolved tiiat he would not betray his ignorance 
by any further inquiries. 

But'bia aunt was evidently wounded afresh. ought to 
have known,” she said, and shook her head pathetically; *^they 
soon forget us when we leave the^old country—and yet I did 
think, too, my own sister’s son would remember his cousin’s 
death ! Well, well, my loves, we must teach him to know us 
better now we have the opportunity. Frankie dear, the girls 
and I expect you to take us about everywhere and shqw us all 
tbe sights 2 or wbat’s the use of having a nephew at Cambridge 
University, you knowt” 
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Flushing ton had a horrible mental vision of himself career** 
ing all over Cambridge at the head of a long prooeseion of 
female relatives, a fearful prospect for so shy a man. Shall 
you be here long ? he asked. 

“ Oh, only a week or 89 ; we’re at the ‘ Bull/ very near you j 
and so we can always be popping in on you. And now, Frankie, 
niy boy^ will you think your aunt a very bold beggar if she 
asks you to giv^ us a little something to eat? We wouldn’t 
wait for lunch, tlie dear children were so impatient, and we’re all 
ravenous/ We all thought, the girls and 1 (didn’t you, dears 
that it would be such fun lunching with a real college student 
in his own room.” 

** Oh,” protested Flushington, I assure you there’s nothing 
so extraordinary in it, and —and the fact is, I’m afraid there’s 
very little for you to cat, and the kitchens and the buttery are 
closed by this time.” Ho said this a venture, for he felt 
quite unequal to facing the college cook and ordering lunch 
from that tremendous personage — he would far rather order it 
from his tutor even. 

“But,” he added, touched by the little cry of disappoint¬ 
ment which the girls made in spite of themselves, ^^if you don’t 
mind potted ham there’s some left in the bottom of tliis tin, 
and there’s some bread and an inch of butter, and a little mar¬ 
malade and u few biscuits — and there was some sherry 

this morning I ” 

His cousins declared merrily that thej^ were so hungry they 
would enjoy anything, and so they sat round the table and 
poor Flushington served* out meager rations to them of all the 
provisions he could hunt up, even to his figs and his French 
plums. It was like a shipwreck, he thought drearily. There 
wjfS’not nearly enough to go round, and they lunched with evi¬ 
dent disillusionmeut, tlunklng that ^be coUege luxury of which 
they had heard so much had bete sadly exaggerated. 

Daring the meal the aunt began to study Flushing ton’s 
features with affectionate interest. There’s a strong look of 
poor dear Simon about him yfhen he smiles,” she said, looking 
at him through her gold double-glasses. “There, did you 
catch it; girls? Just his mother’s profile 1 Turn your face a 
leetle more to the window; I want to get the light on your 
nose, Frankie % now don’t you see the likeness to your aunt’s 
portrait at Gumtreo Creek, girls?” . 

. And Flushington had to sit still with uU the girls’ charming 
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eyeB fixed criticallj upon liis crimeon countenance, until he 
would hare given worlds to be able to slide down under the 
table and evade them, but of course he was obliged to remain 
above. 

^ He’s got dear Caroline's nosej" the aunt announced 
triumphantly, and the cousins were agreed that ho certainly 
had Caroline's nose — which made hiTn feel vaguely^that bo 
ought at least to offer to return it. 

Presently the youngest and prettiest of the girls whispered 
to her mother, who laughed indulgently. Wliy, you baby," 
she said, what do you think this silly child wants me to ask 
you, Frankie ? She says she would so like to see how you look 
in your ooUege robes and that odd four-cornered hat you all 
wear. Will you put them on, just to please her? ” 

And he had to put them on and walk slowly up and down 
the room in his cap and gown, feeling all the time that he was 
making a dismal display of himself, and that the girls as*ore 
plainly disappointed, for they admitted that somehow they had 
fancied the academical costume would have been much more 


becoming. 

After this came a hotly sustained catechism upon his 
studies, his amusements, his friends, and his mode of life gen¬ 
erally, and the aimt—who by this time felt the potted ham 
beginning to disagree with, her — seemed to be ujifavorably 
impressed by the answers she obtained. 

This was partioulariy^tbe case when to the question ^^what 
church he attended,"* he replied that he attended noao, as lie 
was always regular at chapel: for the aunt was uisappoiiited to 
find her nephew a Dissenter, and said as much $ while Flush- 
ington, though he saw the misunderstanding, was far too 
and too miserable to explain^it. 

The cousins by this tinte were clustered together, whisper¬ 
ing and laughing over little privdte jokes, and he, after the man¬ 
ner of sensitive men, of course concluded they were laughing at 
Aim, and perhaps on this occasion was not mistaken. 

He stood by the fireplace, growing hotter and hotter every 
second, inwardly cursing his whole race, and wishing thjit his 
father had been a foundling. What would he have to do next 
take all his people out for a walk ? He trembled at the idea. 
He wotild have to pass through the court with them, un€er the 


eyes of the men who were loitering about the grass plots before 
going down to the boats; through the open window he could* 
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bear their voicea, and the clash they made as they fenced wiihi 
walking; sticks* 

As lie stood there, dumb and miserable, be heard another 
tap at bis door ^ a feeble one this time* 

Why,’’ cried his aunt, ^^that must be poor old Sophy at 
lastyou may not remember old Sophy, ITrankte; you were 
quite a \>aby when she came out to us; but she remembers 
aud begged so hard to be allowed to come and see yom Don’t 
keep her standing outside* Come in, So^hy; it’s quite right} 
Master Frankie is here 1 ” 

And at this a very old person in a black ^bonnet came in, 
and was overcome by emotion at the first sight of Flushington* 
think,” she quavered, *^to think as my dim old eyes sho\ild 
live to see the child I’ve dandled times and again on my lap 
growed out into a college gentleman I ” Whereupon she hugged 
Flushington respectfully, and wept copiously upon his shouhlerf 
which made luin almost cataleptic* 

But as she grew calmer, she became more critical, even oon^ 
fessing a certain feeling of disappointment with f'lUBhington* 
lie had not filled out, she declared, so fine as he’d promised to 
fill out* And when she began to drag up reminiscences of his 
early youth, asking if he recollected how he wouldn’t be washed 
unless they first put his little spotted wqoden horse on the 
washstand, and how they had to him with a penny trum«* 

pet to take his castor oil, and how fond he used to be of senna 
tea, Flushington felt that he must seeqi more of a fool than 

ever I • 

_ 

This wap quite bad enough, but at last tiie girls began to 
h‘i restless, and there being no efforts made to entertain them, 
abused themselves by exploring their cousin’s rooms and 
exclaiming at everything they 6^, Admiring his pipM and 
his umbrella rack, his buffalo ho^ns bud his tin heraldic shields, 
and his quaint wooden kettle* holder; until they came round 
to his French novel, and, as they were healthy-minded Ckilonia^ 
gii'ls, with a limited knowledge of Parisian literature, they 
pounced upon it directly, and wanted Flushington to tell them 
what it was all about. 

*‘'V’es, Frankie, tell us,” the aunt struck in as he faltered ; 
**l’m always glad for the girls to know of any nice foreign 
works/as they’ve really improved wonderfully in their French 
lately.” • 

* There are h'reuch novels, no doubl^ of which it would be 
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praotioable and pleasant to give a general idea to one’s aunt, 
but they are not numerous, and particular book did not 
ohanoe to be one of them. 

So this demand threw him into a cold perspiration ; he had 
not presence of mind to prevaricate «or invent, and he would 
probably have committed himself in some deplorable manner, 
if Just at that'moment there had not happened to com’e another 
tap at the door, or rather a sharp rattle, as if with the end of 
something wooden. 

Flushington's head swam with horror at this third inter¬ 
ruption ; he was. prepared for anything now —— another aunt, 
say from Greenland’s icy mountains, or India’s coral strand, 
with a fresh relay of female cousins, or a staff of aged family 
retainers who bad washed him in early infancy : he sat there 
cowering. 

But when the door opened, a tall, fair, good-looking young 
fellow in a boating straw and flannels, and carrying a tennis 
racket, burst impulsively in. “ Ob, I say,” be began, “ you 
don’t happen to have heard or seen anything of — oh, beg 
pardon, didn’t see. you know,” be added, as ho noticed tho 
extraordinary fact that Flushington had people up. 

«Oh—-er—let mo introduce you,” said Flushington, with 
a vague hotion that this was the right thing to do ; Mr. 
Lushington — Mrs. (no, don't know her name^ — my aunt 
. . . my cotisiiiB I ” 

The young man, vqho* had just been al)out to retire, bowed 
and stared with sudden surprise. “ IJo you Icnow,” he said 
slowly in an undertone to the other, **do you know that I can’t 
help fancying there’s some mistake — are you sure tliat’s not 
wy aunt you’ve got hold of there ? ” •« 

“ Oh,” whispered Flushington, catching at this unexpected 
hope, **do you really think She seems so certain she 

belongs to me ! ” 

• “"Well,” said the newcomer, “I only know I have on aunt 
and cousins I’ve never seen who^were coming up sometinio 
. this week — do these ladies happen to come from the Colonies, 
by the way ? ” , 

“ Yes, yes I ” cried Flushington, eagerly ; “ it’s all right, 
they belong to you ; and, I say, do take them away ; I can’t 
'bear it any longer 1 ” 

“ K<0w, now, what’g this whispering, Frankie ? ” cried the 
aunt; ** not very polite, 1 mpst say ! ” 
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^He says,** explained Flushington, says it’s all a mis* 
tako, and — and you’re not my aunt at all] ’’ 

indeed, doeshe?^* she replied, drawing herself together 
with dignity; ^^and may I ask who is this gentleman who 
knows so much about out* family — I didn’t catch the name?’* 
My name is Lusbington — Frank Lushington, ** he said. 

‘‘Tftofi*—who are youf^* she demanded, turning upon the 
unfortunate o^ner of the rooms; answer me, I insist upon iti ” 

“ Me ? he stammered, ^ I’m Francis *^lushington« I —I’m 
very sorry — but I can’t help itl ” 

Why —- why — then you’re no nephew of .mine, sir I ” cried 
the aunt. 

Thank you very much,” said Plushington, with positive 
gratitude. 

she said, want to know why I have been allowed 
to deceive myself in this way. Pesiiapd, sir, you will kindly 
explain? ” 

” What’s the good of asking mef^* protested Flushington; 

I haven’t an idea why 1 ” 

^‘I think I see,” jmt in her genuine nephew; ‘‘you see, 
there isn’t much light on t)ie staircase outside, and you must 
have taken the ^ Flushington ’ over his oak to be ‘ F. l#U6hing- 
ton,’ and gone straight in, you know. Xhey told hae at the 
lodge that some ladies had been cuiking for me, and so when 
I didn’t find you in niy rooms, I ihougltt I’d look in here on 
the chance^—and here you all are, eh?”^ 

But the aunt was apnoyed to find that she had been pouring 
out all her pent-up affection over a perfect stranger, and had 
eaten his lunch into the bargain. She almost feared she had 

herself in a slightly ridiculous position, and this, of course, 
made her feel very angry with Flu^ihington. 

** Yes, yes, yes! ” she said exoilMly, “that’s all very well; 
but why did he deliberately encourage me in my mistake?” 

“How was I to know it tras a mistake?” pleaded Flushing^ 
ton. “You told me you v^re my aunt from Australia; for all 
1 know Australia may be overrun with my aunts. I supposed 
you Imew best.” 

“]6ut you asked affectionately after Samuel,” she persisted; 
“you must have had some object in humoring my mistake.” 

“ Yeu told me to ask after him, and I did,” said Flushingw 
ton ; “what else could I do?” ► 

* “No, sir,” she said, rising in her firrath; “it was a most 
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ungentlemattlj and heartless practical joke on joiir part, and 
— and 1 shall not listen to further esccuses/* 

Oh, good gracious 1 Flushington almost whimpered; 
a practical joke I oh, it reall;' is too bad I 

My <^ar aunt/* Lusliington assured her, he*s quite 
incapable of such a thing; it's a mistake on both siclos i ho 
wouldn’t wish to intercept another fellow’s aunt.” • ♦ ^ 

wouldn’t do such a thing for worlds I ” protested Flush- 
ing^n, sincerely enough ; would not have robbed a fellow- 
creature of a single relation of the remotest degree ; and as for 
carrying off an aqnt and a complete set of female cousins, he 
would have blq^ed ^€^nd, in fact, did bluslO &t the bare 
suspicion. 

The cousins themselves had been laughing and whispering 
together all this time, vegh^ding their new relation with shy 
admiration, very different^ from the manner m which they had 
looked at poor Flushington; the old nurse, too, was overjayed 
at the exchange, and now declared that from the minute she set 
eyes on Fluslungvon, she had felt something inside tell her that 
hor Master Frank would never liave turned out so undersized 
as him/ 

** Well,’* said the aunt, moUiiied at last, “you must forgive 
us for having distu^^bod you like this, Mr. a—Flushington ” 
(^the unfortunate man murq^srred that he did not mind it notv ^; 
“ and now, Frank, my boy, I should like tho girls to see your 
rooms.” - •, ^ * 

“Come along tlieiif" said he. “Will you let me give you 
something to eat ? — I’ll run down and see what they can let 
nie have ; and perhaps you’ll kindly help mo to lay the cloth ; 
X never can lay the thing straight myself, and my old b^d- 
maker"s out of the way, as u^pal.” • 

The girls looked dubibusl^ at one another — tlicy were 
frightfillly hungry still; at laat^he eldest, out of pure con¬ 
sideration for Fluahington’s feelings, said, Thank you very 
much, Cousin Frank — but your &)end has kindly given us 
some lunch already.** ^ 

“ Oh I ** he said, “ has he though ? That’s really uncom¬ 
monly good of you, old chap.” 

But Flufihington’s mo<ledty did not allow him to accept 
undeserved gratitude. “ I say,” he whispered, taking the 
other aside, 1 gave them what I could, but I’m afraid it — it 
wasn’t much of a lunch.^* 
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Ludbington made a mental note that he would Mpeat his 
rCLyitation when he had got his cousins outside. ^Weli^ look 
here/’ he said, will you come and help mo to row the ladies 
up to Byron’s Pool—say in an hour from this—and we’ll all 
come back and have a little dinner in my rooms, eh ? ** 

^^Yes, Mr. Flushington, do — do oome/* the girls all 
entrea'a^d ^him, ^^just to show you forgive us for taking 
possession of frou like this.” 

Bui Flushington wrigglod out of it somehow. He couldn’t 
come, ho said uncomfortably ; he had an engagement. He had 
notliing of the kind, but he felt that he had ^had quite enough 
female society for one day. 

They did not press him, and he was heartily glad when the 
last of his tomporary relations had filed out of his little room, 
leaving liim reminiscences of a terrible half-hour which caused 
him to be extremely carefiil for ninths after not- to Itmch 
wit]^out ascertaining pi*eyioasly that his outer door was securely 
sported. But never again did a solitary hungry axmt invade 
his solitude. 
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BY DOUGLAS 4ERROXJ>. 

WxLMAM JsBBOLi>: An English dramatist, humorist, and Joor- 
ntilUt, son of an actor; horn at London in 180S; vilcd In 1867. He was a luid- 
Shipman during the operations against Napoleon in Belgium, 1813-1816, after the 
war became a compositor, and later dramatic criUc on the Sunday Monitor, and 
subsequently aa a dramatist wrote **Black-eyed Susan'* (1829), which Is still 
popular. He was a constant contributor to AmrA, and edited sncoeasively 
Illuminated Magazine, jSAillMp Magazine, and JLtoyd'z Weekly* A ooUectsd 
edition of hM works contains *«Mra. Caudle's purtsin Lectures,** **Chroni^es 
of Clovemook,** Saint Giles and Saint James,** «*Punch*s Complete Letter 
Writer,** “ Cakes and Ale.”] 

Mr* Oaudle has lent an acquaintance the/amily umbrella*-^ Mrs* Caudle let^ 

i^res thereon* 

That’s the third umbrella gone since Christmas. What 
were *you to do ? Why, let him go home in the rain, to be 
sure. I’m very certain there was nothing about him that could 
spoil « Take cold, indeed ! He doesn’t look like one of the 
sort to take cold. Besides, he’d have better taken pold than 
•take OUT only umbrella. Do you hoaf the rain, Mr. Caudle ? 
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I eaj, do you bear the rain 7 An<b u I^m allre, if it isn’t Saint 
Swithin’e dayl Do you hear it gainst the windows? Non- 
sense, you don’t impose upon zno. You can’t bo asleep witli 
such shower as that I Do you hear it, I say ? Oh, you do 
hear it! Well, that’s a pretty floo<^ I thizik, to last for six 
weeks \ and no stirring ail the time out of the house. Hooh t 
don’t think €ne a fool, Mr. Caudle. Don’t insu^* Ae. Me 
return the umbrella! Anybody would think^ou were born 
yesterday. As if anybody ever did return an umbrella I There 

— do you ^hea^ it? W’orse and worse I Cats and do^, and 
for six weeks — always six weeks. And no umbrella 1 

^ I should like to know how the children are to go to school 
to-morrow. The^ shan’t go tlirough such weather, I’m de¬ 
termined. No: they shall stop at home and never learn any* 
thing—the blessed creatures!—sooner than go and get wet. 
And when they grow up^ I wonder who they’ll have to thank 
for knowing notMng —who, indeed, but their father? Pyople 
who can’t feel for their own children ought never to be fathers. 

But I know why you lent the uinbrella. Oh yes; I 
know very well. I was going out to tea at dear mother’s to¬ 
morrow, — you knew that; and you did it on purpose. Don’t 
tell xae; you hate me to go there, and take every mean advan¬ 
tage to hinder me. ^ But don’t you think it, Mr. Caudle. No, 
sir 5 if it comes down in^kuckets-full. I’ll go all the more. 
No 5 and I w^n’t haye a cab! Wliere do you think tho 
money’s to come from?. ^You’ve got nice high notions at that 
club of yours. A cab, indeed I Cost me sixteenponce at least 

— sixteenponce I —two^and-eightpence, for tliero is bock again I 
Cabs, indeed I I should like to know wlio’s to pay for ’em I 
I can’t pay for ’em; and I’m sure you can’t, if you go on as 
you d6| throwing away y^jur property, and beggaring your 
children — buying umbrellas 1 ^ 

• ** Do you hear the rain, Mr.*^audle ? I say, do you hoar 
it ? But I don’t care — I’ll go to mother’s to-morrow, I will; 
and what’s more I’ll walk every s^p of the way, — and you 
know that will give me my deatlT Don’t call me a foolish 
woman —it’s you that’s a foolish man. You know I can’t wear 
clogs; and with no umbrella, tho wet’s sure to give me% cold 

— it always does. But what do you care for that ? Nothing 
at all, I may be laid up for what you care, as 1 dare 8ay» I shall 

— and pretty doctor’s bill there’ll be. I hope there will! 
It wlU teach you to lend your umbrellw again. I shouldn’t^ 
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wonder if I caught my death; yes: and thtaVs whal you lent 
your umbrella for. Of coarse* 

^^Nioe clothes, I shall get too, trapesing through weather 
like this. My gown and bonnet will be spoilt, quite* Needn't 
1 wear ^em, then ? Indeed, Mr. Caudle, I shall wear *em. No, 
Her, I’m not going out a dowdy to please you or anybody else. 
(Traciod*j*knows, it isn’t often that I step over tlie threshold; 
indeed, 1 might as well be a slave ^at oncebetter, I should 
»^ay. But when I do go out, Mr. Cau^e, I choose to go as 
a lady. Oh, that rain — if it isn’t enough to break in the 
windows. 

Ugh, I do look forward with dread for brvmorrow. How 
I am to go to mother’s, I’m sure I can’t tell. But if I die, I’ll 
do it. No, sir, I won’t borrow an umbrella. No; and you 
shan’t buy one. Now, Mr. Caudle, only listen to this; if you 
bring home another umbrella, I’ll throw it in the street. I’ll 
have tny own umbrella, or none at all. 

Ha 1 and it was only last week 1 had a nozzle put to that 
umbrella. I’m sure if I’d have known as much as I do now, it 
might have gone without one for me. Faying for now nozzles, 
for other people to laugh at you. Oh, it’s all very well for 
you, you can go to sleep. You’ve no thought of your poor 
jtatient wife and your own dear children. (You think of noth¬ 
ing but lending umbrellas. 

Men, indeed ! — call themselves lords of the creation I — 
pretty lords, when they can’t even taker ^re of an umbrella. 

** I know that walk to-morrow will be flie death of me. But 
that’s what you want—then you may go to your club, and do 
as y^u like — and then nicely my pooi; dear children will be 
xised — but tlxen, sir, then you’ll be happy. Oh, don’t t^U me I 
I know you. will. £lse you’d never have lent the umbrella I 
*^You have to go on Thursday about that summons; and 
of course you can’t go. Noi indeed, you don’t go without the 
umbrella. You may lose the debt for what I care —it won’t 
be BO much as spoiling yepr clothes—better lose it: people 
deserve to lose debts who lend umbrellas. 

«^And I should like to know how I am to go to mother’s 
without the umbrella? Oh, don’t tell me that I said I u^ould 
go — that’s nothing to do with it: nothing at all. She’ll think 
I’m neglecting her, and the little money we were to have, we 
shan’t have at all — because we’ve no umbrella. 

The children, too 1 Dear things*! They^ be sopping 
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wet: for thej shan’t stop at home: they shan’t lose their 
ing; it’s all their father will leave ’em, I’m sure. But they 
tlMll go to sohool. Don’t tell mo I said they shouldn’t: you 
ere so aggravating, Caudle; you’d spoil the temper of an angel. 
They ^uUl go to school: mark that« And if they get their 

deatiM of oold, it’s not my fault: I didu’t lend the umbrella.'’ 

• ^ 


^ HMf** »md Ca^dU m kis USy /ell aeleep; and drea^M that the »ky toae 
htmed into preen calieo^ whalebone ribe; that, in/act, the whole world 
revolved under a tremei^Joue umbrella.** 


THE GRIDIRONs 
' Bt samuei# lover. 

IBamvzl Loter: An Irleh artist, norelibt, and song writer; boro at Dub¬ 
lin, February 24« 1707 ; died at 8t. n^Iera, July 6, IbGd. lie establUbed Ulm- 
self in his native ^ty as a marine painter and miniaturist, and in 1835 remorod 
to London, where be wrote for periodicals. He was the author of ^‘Legenda 
and Stories of Ireland** (1831), the novels **RoTy 0*More*’ (1836) and 
Handy Andy*' (1842), and the songs ^*MoUy Bawn,'* **Low-hacked Car,** 
**Four-leaved Shamrock*' etc.) 

Mathews, in his to America,*’ gives a ludicrous 

represeutaiion of an Irislmidn who has left his own country on 
the old-fashion 8|>ecuWton of socking his fortune,*’ and who, 
after various i)reviou8 failures in the pursuit, at length goes into 
the back settlements, with the intention of l>ecoming juterpretor 
general between the l^nkeos and the Indian tribes ; but the 
Indians rejected his proffered service, the poor ignorant cret/r 
furss,’* as he himself says, beeattse he did not understand 

the language*'* We ate told, noreover, that Goldsmith visited 
the lai^d of dikes and dams, for the purpose of toaoliing tho 
Hollanders ^nglieh, quit© overlooking ([until his arrival in the 
country made it obvious) that he Ji^not know a word of Dutch 
himself I I have prefaced the folldwing story thus, in the hope 
that the precedent,** which covers so many absurdities law, 
may be considered available by the author, as well as the euitor, 
and may serve a turn in the court of criticism, as well as in the 
common pleas* * 

A certain old gentleman in the west of Ireland, whose love 
of the ridiculouB quite Equaled his taste for claret and fox*hunt* 
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ingi, was wontH upon certain festive occasiona when opportunity 
offered^ to amuse his friends by drawing out one of bis servants, 
who was exceedingly fond of what he termed his thraveU^** 
end in whom a good deal of whim, some queer stories, and per* 
haps, more than all, long and faithful services, had esfaabli^dd 
a right of loquacity* He was one of those few trusty and privi¬ 
leged duQ^'^stics who, if his master unheedingly vrttered a rash 
thing in a tit of passion, would venture to set him right* If the 
sq uire said, I’ll turn that rascal off,” my friend Fat would 
say, “ Throth you won’t, sir ; ” and Fat was always right, for if 
any altercation arose upon the ^^subject-matter in hand,” be 
was sure to throw iu some good reason, either from former ser¬ 
vices, general good conduct, or the delinquent’s *^wife and 
childhcr,’ that always turned the scale. 

But I am digressing* On such merry meetings as I have 
alluded to, the master, after making certain ** approaches,” as a 
military man would say, as the preparatory stops in laying siege 
to some extravaganza of his servant, might, perchance, assiul Fat 
thus: By the hy, 8ir John” (addressing a distinguished 

guest), Pat has a very curious story wliich something you told 
me to-day reminds me of« You remember, Pat” (turning to 
the man, evidently pleased at tlie notice thus paid to himself) 
— ‘‘you remember that queer adventure you hod in France ? ” 

“ Throth I do, sir,” griiis fortl* Pat. 

What 1 ” exolaimH Sir JoJin, in feigned surprise, ** was Pat 
ever in Fiance ? ” 

‘‘Indeed he was,” cries mine host; ai*d Pat adds, Ay, and 
farther, plaze your honor I ” 

“ I assure you. Sir John,” continues my host, “ Pat told me 
a story once tliat surprised me very much, respecting the igno¬ 
rance of the French.” 

“ Indeed I ” rejoins the baronet i ‘^really, I always supposed 
the French to be a most accomplished people.” 

“ Throth then, they are not, sir,” interrupts Pat* 

“ Oh, by no means,” adds mine host, shaking his head em¬ 
phatically. 

“ I believe, Pat, ’twas when you were crossing the Atlanl^c? ” 
says ihe master, turning to Pat with a seductive air, and lead¬ 
ing into the “ full and true account ” (for Pat had thought fit 
to vifip JTortA America for a “ raison he had,” in the autumn of 
the year ninety-eight). 

^‘Yes, sir,” says Pat, ^*the broad Atlantic,”a favorite 
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phrase of his» vhioh ha gave with a brogue aa broad, almost, as 
the Atlaixtio itself. 

^ It was the time I was lost in crassiu’ the broad Atlantic, a 
cornin’ home,’’ began Pat, decoyed into the recital; whin the 
winds began to blow, and the sae to aowl, that you’d think the 

* Colleen dhas ’ "was her namo^ would nut have a mast left 

but what would rowl out of her. • # 

Well^ sure enough, the masts went by the boord, at last, 
and the pumps were choaK’d (divil choak them for that same]), 
and av coorse the watlier gained an us | and throth, to be filled 
With wather is neither ^od for man or baste ; and she was 
sinkin’ fast, settlin’ do^ra, as the sailors call it ; and faith I 
never was good at settlin’ down in my life, and I liked it thoix 
less nor ever ; accordingly we prepared for the worst, and i>ut 
out the boat, and got a sack o’ bishkits, and a cashk o’ pork, 
and a kag o’ wather, and a thrifle o’ rtim uboord, and any other 
little matthers we could think iv in the inortial hurry we wor 
in —and fait, there was no time to be lost, for my darlint, the 

* Colleen dhas,’ went down like a lump o’ lead, afore we wor many 
strokes o’ the oar away from her. 

** Well, we dhrifted away all that night, and next inornln’ 
we put up a blanket an the ind av a pole as well as wo could, 
and then we sailed illigont i for we darn’t show a stitch o’ can* 
yaa the night before, bekaae it was blowin’ like xnuriher, savin’ 
your presence, and sure it’s tJie wondher of the world we worn’t 
Bwnlly’d alive by the ragpn’ sac. 

Well, away wo wiut, for more nor a week, and nothin’ be¬ 
fore our two good-lookin’ eyes but the cunophy iv iieaven, and the 
wide ocean — the broad Atlantic — not a thing wa^ to be seen 
but the sae and the sky ; and though the sae and ilia sky is 
mighty purty things in themselves, throth they ’to no greSt 
things when you’ve nothin’ else to look at for a week together 
— and the barest rock in the wortd — so it was land, would bo 
ignore welkim. And then, soon enough, throth, our provision 
began to run low, the bishkits, and ^he wather, and the rum — 
throth that was gone first of all God help uz — and oh I it 
was thin starvation began to stare us in the face — ‘ Oh, mur* 
ther, murther, captain, darlint,’ says T; ^ 1 wish wo could see 
land anywhere,’ says I. 

** ‘ More power to your elbow, Paddy, my boy,’ sayaJtie, ‘ for 
sitch a good wish, and throth it’s myself wishes the same.’ 

** ^ Ob,’ says I, * thatf it may plaze you, sweet queen iv heaven^ 
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supposing it was only a dU^olute island^* aays I« * inhabited wid 
Turks, sux*e they wouldn't be such bad Ch^thans as to refuse 
us a bit and a sup/ 

‘‘‘Whisht, whisht, Paddy/ asys the captain, ‘don’t be 
talkin’ bad of any one,* says he ; ‘you don’t know how soon you 
may want a good word put in for youraelf, if you should be 
called td qUtrthers in th’ other world all of a suddint,’ says he. 

“ ‘ Thrue for*you, captain, darlint/ says I — I called him dar- 
lint, and made free wid him, you 6oe,*b6ka6e disthress makes us 
all equal — ‘ thrue for you, captain, jewel — God betune us and 
Ixariu, 1 own no man any spite ’ — and throth that was only 
thruth. Well, the last bishkit was sarved out,^nd by gor the 
waiher iUelf was all gone at last, and we pMsed the night 
mighty cowld* Well, at the brake o’ day the sun riz most beau* 
tiful out o* the waves, that was as bright as silver and as clear as 
crysthal: — but it was only the more ;ruel upon us, for we wor 
begiivihi’ to feel terrible hungry ; when all at wanst I thought I 
spied the land — by gor I thought 1 felt my heart up in my 
throat in a minit, and ‘ Tliander an’ turf, captain,’ says I, ‘ look 
to leeward/ says 1. 

“ ‘ What for ? ’ says he. 

“ ‘ I think I SCO llie land,’ says I. So ho ups with his bring- 
’em-near — (^that’s what the sailors call a spyglass, sir^, and 
looks out, and, sure enough, it 

“ ‘ Hurra,’ says he, * we’ro all right, now; puU away, my 
boys,’ says he. * 

“ ‘ Take care you’re not mistaken,’ says I; ‘ maybe it’s only 
a fog bank, captain, darlint,’ says I. 

“ ‘Oh no/ says he, ‘it’s the land in aimest/ 

« ‘ Oh then, whereabouts in the wide world are we, obtain,’ 
says I, ‘ maybe it id be in Itooeia^ or Prooeiay or the Qarman 
Ocaant,’ says I. % ' 

“‘Tut, you fool,’ says he*—for he had that consaited way 
wid him — thinkin’ himself cleverer nor any one else — ‘ tut^ 
you fool/ says ho, ‘ that’s F^anee^ says he. 

“ ‘ '^Care an ouns,’ says 11 ‘ do you tell me so ? and how do 
you krxow it’s France it is, captain dear?’ says I. 

“ ‘ Bekase this is the Bay o’ Bishky we’re in now,’ says he. 

“ ‘ Throth I was thinkin’ so myself,* says I, ‘ by the rowl it 
has ; for I often heerd ay it in regard of that same ; ’ and 
throth the likes av it I never seen ^fore nor since, with 
^he help o’ God, never will* ‘ 
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“Well, with that, my heart began to grow light ; and when 
1 Been my life was safe, I began to grow twice hungrier nor 
ever—says I, ^captain jewel, I wish we had a gridiron/ 
“*Why then,* says he, * thunder an turf/ says he, ‘what 
puts a gridiron into your head ? * • 

“ ‘ Bekase I*m starvin’ with the hunger,* says I. ' 

“ ‘ And sure, bad luck to you,* says he, ‘ you ci.'UKIn’t ate a 
gridiron,* says he, ‘barrin* you wor b, pelican o* the wildhcmeee^ 
MyB he. , 

“‘Ate a gridiron?* says I; ‘och, in throth I*m not sich a 
gommcch all out as that, anyhow. Bui sure, if we had a grid¬ 
iron, we could dress a ^efstake,* says I. 

“ * Arrah 1 but where’s the beefstake ? * says ho. 

“ ‘ Sure, couldn’t wc cut a slice aff tlie pork?’ says I. 

“ ‘ Be gor, I never thought o* that/ says the captain. 
‘You’re a clever follow, Paddy,* says he, laughin’. 

“ ‘ Oh, there’s many a thrue word said in a joke/ says 1. 

414 Xhruo for you, Paddy,’ says he. 

“ * Well then/ says I, ‘ ii you put me ashore there beyani ’ 
(for we wci'e nearin’ the laud all the tiino]), ‘ an^l sure I can ax 
l^im for to lind me the loan of a gridiron,’ says I. 

“ ‘ Oh by gor, the butther’s comiu’ out o’ the stirabout in 
airnest now,* says Jje ; ‘you gommoch,* says he, ‘sure I towld 
you before that’s France — and sure they’re all furrinors there,’ 
says the captain. 

“ ‘ Well,* says I, ‘ and liow do you know but I’m as good a 
forriner myself as any o’ thim ? ’ 

“ ‘ What do you mane ? ’ says he- 

“ ‘ I mano/ says I, * what I towld you, that I’m as good 
funiner myself as any o’ thim.’ » 

“ ‘ Make me eimihle^ says he. ' * 

“ ‘ By dad, maybe that'^s n.ore nor I could do,’ says I — and 
we all began to laugh at him, for I thought I’d pay him aff for 
*his bit o’ consait about the Garmaii Oceant. 

“ ‘ Lave aff your humbuggin’,* f^dys he, ‘ I bid you, and teU 
me what it is you mane, at all at £l.’ 

“ * Parly voo frongeay^ says I. ^ 

“ ‘ Oh, your humble sarvant,’ says he ; * why, by gor, you’re 
a scholar. Faddy/ 

“ ‘ Throth, you may say that,’ says I. • 

‘“Why, you’re a clever fellow, Faddy/ says the captain, 
jeerin’ like. * ^ 
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You're not the first that said that,' says 1, 'whether yon 
joke or no.’ 

“' Oh, but I’m in aimest,* says the captain — * sad do you 
tell me, Paddy,’ says he, * that you spake Frinch ? ’ 

voo frong»ay^*sa.Y% I. 

“ **By gor, that bangs Banagher, and all the world knows 
Banaghei'' ifaiigs the divil — I never met the Ithes o’ yon, 
Paddy, ’says he—‘pull away, boys, and put Paddy ashore, 
ciixl maybe we won’t get a go<^ bellyful bofore long.’ 

“ So with that, it was no sooner said nor done — they pulled 
away and got close inshore in less than no time, and run the 
boat up into a little creek, and a beautiful oroek it was, with a 
lovely white sthrand — an illigant place for ladies to bathe in 
the summer ; and out 1 got — and it’s stiff enough in my limbs 
I was, afther bein’ cramp'd up in the boat, and perished with 
the oowld and hunger ; but I oonthri(/ed to scramble on, one 
way er t’other, tow’rds a little bit iv a wood that was close to 
the shore, and the smoke curlin’ out of it, quite timptin’ like. 

‘“By the powdliers o’ -war, I am all right,’ says I ; ‘there’s 
a house there; ’ and sure enough there was, and a parcel of 
men, women, and ohildher, ating their dinner round a table, 
quite convayuient. An<l so I wint up to tlte door, and I 
thought I’d be very civil to thim, as I heerd the Frinoh was 
always mighty p’lite intirely—-anJ-I thought I’d show them 
1 knew what good manners was. 

“ So I took all my hat, and muking*a low bow, says I, ‘ God 
save all here,’ says I. 

“ Well, to be sure, they all stopt ating at wanst, and begun 
to stare at me — and, faith, they ^most looked me out of coun¬ 
tenance ; and I thought to myself it was not good manners at 
ail—more betoken from furriners «which they call so mighty 
p’lite; but I never minded th^t, in regard o’ wanting the grid¬ 
iron ; and so says I, ‘ I bog your pardon,' says I, ‘for the liberty 
I take, but it’s only bein’ in disthress in regard of ating,’ says' 
I, ‘that I make bowld to thl^ouble yez, and if yez could lind me 
the loan of a gridiron,’ says I*, ‘ I’d be intirely obleeged to ye.' 

“By gor, they all star^ at me twice worse nor before j Mid 
with that says I (knowin’ what was in their minds^, ‘ indeed 
it’s thrue for you,’ says 1 — ‘I’m tatthered to pieces, and 
God knSws I look qusve enough — but it’s by raison of the 
storm,* says I, ‘which dhruv us ashore here below, and we’re 
all stQirvin’,’ saj s I. 
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** So then they began to look at each other agin ; and my¬ 
self, seeing at wanst dirty thongbts was in their heads, and 
they tuck me for a poor beggar, cornin’ to crave charity—with 
that, says I, *Oht not at all,* says I, ‘by no manes—we have 
plenty o’ mate ourselves, there l:«low«and we’U dhress it,’ says 
1, ‘ if you would be plased to lind^ us the loan p£ a gridiron,* 
says 1, makin' a low bow. J 

“Well, air, with tliat, throth they stared at.ni'^twice worse 
nor ever—and, faith. I began to think that maybe the captain 
was wrong, and tliat it was not France at all at all; and so says 
I, ‘I beg pardom sir,* says I, to a hue owld man, with a head of 
hair as white as silver—‘maybe I’m undher a mistake,’ says I ; 

‘ but I thought 1 was in France, sir: aren’t you furrlners ? ’ 
says I — ' Pasrly voofrongtayt' 

*“ We munseer,’ says he. 

“* Then would you I’nd mo the loan of a gridiron,’ says I, 

‘ if you plasa ? ’ , 

“Oh, it was tliin that they stared at me as if X had siven 
heads; and, faith, mysolf began to feel flusthercd like, and 
onaisy — and so says I, makin’ a bow and scrape agiu, ‘ 1 know 
it’s a liberty I take, sir,’ says I, ‘ but it’s only in regard of bein’ 
cast away ; and if you plase, sir,* says I, 'Parly voofrongeay f' 
“‘We munseer,’ says he, mighty sharp. 

“ ‘ Then would you lin^ me tho loan of a gridiron ? ’ says I, 

‘ and you’ll otieege me. ’ 

“Well, sir, tho old ^hap began to munseer me; but tho 
divii a bit of a gridiron he’d gie me ; and so I began to think 
they wor all noygars, for all their fine manners ; and throth 
my blood begun to rise, and says I, ‘Uy my sowl, if it was you was 
in disthress,’ says T, ‘ and if it was to owld Ireland you kei^, it's 
not only the gridiron they’d give you, if you ax’d it. but some- ‘ 
thing to put an it too, ancT the dlirop o’ dhrink into the bargain, 
and eead mile failtCs' ’'• 

“ Well, the word cead mile faille seemed to sthreck his heart, 
and the owld chap cocked bis ear, %t(d so I thought I’d give him 
another offer, and make him sinffible at last; and so says 1, 
wanst more, quite alow, that ho might undberstand —'Parly — 
voo — frongaay, munseer ? ’ 

“ ‘ We mxinseer,’ says he. 

“ ‘ Then lind me the loan of a gridiron,’ says I, '%ud bad 
scran to you.* 

“ Well, bad win to* the bit of it he'd gi’ me, and the owld 
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cbap begins bowin* and scrapin*, and said something or oibar 
about a long tongs, 

‘ Phoo I — tbe divil sweep yourself and your tongSt* says I, 
* don^t want a tongs at all at all ; but can’t you listen to raison^’ 
says I — ‘ Parly voo ftong fay t ’ 

“SWe muuseer*’ 

* Then (iiid me the loan of a gridiron^* says 1, *' and howld 
your prate.* ‘ ^ 

“ Well, what would you think but'he shook his owld noddle^ 
much as to say he wouldn’t; and so says I, ^ Bad cess to the 
likes o* that I ever seen — tbroth if you wor in my counthry it’s 
not that a-way they’d use you ; the curse o’ the crows an you^ 
you owld sinner,’ says 1, *the divil a longer I’U darken your 
door.’ 

So he seen I was vex’d, and I thought, as I was turnin’ 
away, 1 seen him begin to relint, and that his conscience 
throu]^]od him ; and, says I, turuin’ back, ^ Well, I’ll give you 
one cliauce more — you owld thief — are you a Christhan at all 
at all! Are you a furrinor ? ’ says I, ^ that all the world call so 
p’liie. Bad luck to you, do you uudlierstand your own Ian.** 
guage ?— Parly voo frongsay says I. 

*“We munseor,’ says he. 

*^^Then thunder an turf,’ says 1, ^ will you lind me the loan 
of a gridiron ? ’ * ^ ^ 

“ Well, sir, the divil rosave the bit of. it h©’d< gi’ me— and 
so with that, the * curse o’ the hungry an. you, you owld negarly 
villain,’ says I : ' the back o’ my hand ahU the sowl o’ my fut 
to you, that you may want a gridiron yourself yit,’ says I, ♦ and 
*sv''UereveT 1 go, high and low, rich and poor, shall hear o’ you,’ 
says 1, and with that I left them there, sir, and kem away — and 
ill tliroth it’o often sence that I thox^ght that it woo remarkable 
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were the low sand hills and pine forests to be met with in the 
district of Lithuania, in Russian Poland. Not far from the 
great white house was the village in which the serfs dwelt, with 
the large bakehouse and the public bath which are invariably 
to be found in all Russian v^ages,» however humble. The 
fields were negligently cultivated, tlie hedges broken down 
and the fencers in bad repair, shattered agriculturalfniplements 
had been carelessly flung aside in remote and the 

whole estate showed the want of the superintending eye of an 
energetic master. The great white house was no better looked 
after, the garden was an utter wilderness, great patches of 
plaster had fallen from tho walls, and many of the Vonotian 
shutters were almost off the hinges. Over all was the dark 
lowering sky of a Russian autumn, and there were no signs of 
life to be seen, save a few peasants lounging idly towards the 
%^odk% 8hox>, and a gaunt« half-starved cat creeping stealthily 
abroad in quest of a meal. • 

The estate, which was known by the name of Kostopohin. 
was the property of Paul Sergevitoh, a geniloman of means, 
and the most discontented man in Russian Polanrl Like most 
wealthy Moscovites, he had traveled much, and Lad spent the 
gold which had been amassed by serf labor, like water, in all 
the dissolute revelries of the capitals of Rurope. PauFs figure 
was as well knownthejfPudoirs of he demi mondaines as 
Ilia face was familiar at^Uie piiblic gaming tables. He appeared 
to have no though for ^hc future, but oidy to live in the ex¬ 
citement of the mad^career of dissipation which he was pur¬ 
suing. Hia means, enormous as they were, were all forestalled, 
and he was continually sending to his inteudant for fresh sup¬ 
plies of money. His fortune would not have long Jield^out 
against the constant inroads that were being made upon iZ 
when an unexpected ciredmstanoe took place which stopped 
his cateer like a flash of lightning This was a fatal duel, in 
which a young man of great promise, the son of iiie prime 
minister of the country in whi U then resided, fell by his 
hand. Representations were m^e to tlie Tsar, and Paul 
Sergevitoh was recalled, and, after receiving a severe reprimand, 
was ordered to return to hia estates in Lithuania. Horribly 
discontented, yet not daring to disobey the Imperial mandate, 
Paul buried himself at Kostopohin, a place he had notrvisited 
since hia boyhood* At first he endeavored to interest himself 
in the workings of tUb vast estate; but agrlcxUture had no 
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charm for him, and the only result was that h4^ quarreled 
with and dismissed his German intendant, replacing him by an 
old serft Michal VsssUItch, who had been his fatiwr’s T^et. 
Then he took to wandering about the country, gun in hand, 
and upon bis return home would sit moodily drinking brandy 
and ^Smoking innumerable cigarettes, as he cursed his lord and 
master, V..*A emperor, for consigning him to such a course of 
dullness and ennui. For a couple years he led this aimless 
life, and at last, hardly knowing the rqpson for so doing, he 
married the daughter of a neighboring landed proprietor. The 
marriage was a most unhappy one; the girl had really never 
cared for Paul, but bad married him in obedience to her father^s 
mandates, and the man, whose tempter was always brutal and 
violent, treated her, after a brief interval of contemptuous in¬ 
difference, with savage cruelty. After three years the unhappy 
woman expired, leaving behind her two children -— a boy? 
Alexis, and a girl, Katrina. Paul treated his wife's death 
with the most perfect iudifforenoe; but ho did not put any 
one in her place. He was very fond of the little Katrina, but 
did not take much notice of the boy, and resumed his lonely 
wanderings about tho country with dog and gun. Five years 
had passed since the deatli of his wife. Alexis was a fine, 
healthy boy of seven, whilst Katrirra was sopie oightedn months 
younger. Paul was fighting oue<v£ his Eternal cigarettes at 
tho door of Ills house, when the little girl earner running up to 
him. . •, 

“You bad, wicked papa,” said she. “How is it that you 
have never brought me the pretty gray squirrels that you 
j romised I should have the next tim& you went to the for¬ 
est 4” 

“ Because I have never yet been^able to find any, my treas¬ 
ure,” returned her father, taking up the child in his arms and 
half smothering her with ki^^s. “ Because I have not found 
thorn yet, my golden queep ; but I am bound to find Ivanovitobv 
the poacher, smoking abou% jthe woods, and if he can't show me 
where they are, no one can.”* 

“Ah, fittle father,’’ broke in old Michal, using the term of 
address with which a Bussian of humble position usually 
accosts bis superior ; Ah, little father, take care; you will go 
to thosd woods once too often.” 

“Do you thiTik 1 am afraid of Ivanovitch?” returned bis 
master, with a course laugh. 'VXhy, he and I are the best of 
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me» he does so openl^t and 
ly TToode*” 4 

I am thinking/’ answered the 
old mam But oh 1 Gospodin, do not go into these dark soli¬ 
tudes; there are terrible tales told ab<Ait them, of witches that 
dance in Ihe^ moonlight, of strange, shadowy forms tha^ are 
seen amongst the trun^ of the tall pines, and pered 

voicaB that tempt tho listeners to eternal perditlCii 

Again the rude laiAgli of the lord of xnaiior rang out, as 
l^ul observed, ‘*If you go on addling 3 ^our brain, old man, 
with these nearly •half-forgotten legends, I shall have to look out 
for^ new intendant.’’ 

But I was not thinking of these fearful creatures only,” 
returned Michal, crossing himself piously. was against 

the wolves that I meant to warn you.” 

Oh, father, dear, I din frightened now,” whimpered little 
Katrina, hiding her head on her father^s slioulder. 
are such cruel, wicked things.” 

See there, graybearded dotard,” cried Paul, furiously, 
you haye terrified this sweet angel by your flurago of lies ; 
besides, who ever heard of wolves so early as this? You are 
dreaming, Miclial Vassilitch, or have taken your morning dram 
of vodki too strong^” ^ 

•‘As I hope for future happiness,” answered the old man, 
solemnly, •• as i came thrf ugh the marsh last night from Kosma 
the herdsman’s cottage—» you know, my lo'^d, that lie has boon 
bitten by a viper, and is seriously ill—as I cante through tho 
marsh, I repeat, I saw Bomething like sparks of fire in tlie clump 
of aldera on the right-Land side. I was anxious to know what 
they could be, and cautiously moved a little nearer, recomnwuidr 
ing my soul to the protecti<9i^ of Saint Vladamir. * 1 had not 
gone a, couple of paces when a wil{^ howl came that chilled the 
very marrow in my bones, and a peu^k of some ten or a dozen 
‘Solves, garmt and famished as you^ce them, my lord, in the 
winter, rushed out. At their head«was a white she-wolf, as big 
as any of the male ones, with gleaining tusks and a pair of 
yellow eyes that blazed with lurid fire. I had round my neck 
a oruoifix that had been given me by the priest of Streletza, 
and the savage beasts knew this and broke away across the 
marsh, sending up the mud and water in showers in the air; 
but the Vvhite she^wol^, little father, circled round me three ^ 
times, as though endeavovic^ to find some place from which to 


friends; at any rate, if he robs 
keeps oi^er poachers away from n 
is not of Ivanovitch that 
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attack me. Three times she did this, and then, with a snap of 
her teeth and a howl of impotent malicOt she galloped away 
some fifty yards and sat down, watching my every movement 
with her fiery eyes. I did not delay any longer in so danger¬ 
ous a spot, as you may well imagine, Gospodin, but walked 
hurriedly home, crossing myself at every step; but, as I am a 
living til at white devil followed me the whole distance, 

keeping fifty in the rear, and ©very now and then licking 

her lips with a sound that made my flesh creep. When 1 got 
to the last fence before you come to the house I raised up roy 
voice and shouted for the dogs, and soon I beard the deep bay 
of Troska and Braiiskue as they came bounding towards me* 
The white devil heard it, too, and, giving a high bound into 
the air, she uttered a loud howl of disappointment, and trotted 
back leisurely towards the marsh.’* 

But why did you not sot tlie doge after her ? ” asked Paul, 
interosted, iu spite of himself, at tlie old man’s narrative. ^ In 
the open Troska and Brauskoe would run down any wolf that 
ever set foot to the ground hi Lithuania.’’ 

tried to do so, little fatlier,” answered the old man, 
solemnly ; ** but directly they got up to the spot where the 
beast had executed her last devilish gambol, they put their tails 
between their legs and ran back to the ho^se as fast as their 
logs could carry them.'* 

♦‘Strange,” muttered Paul, thoughtfully, “that is, if it is 
truth and not vodki that is speaking.”* 

“ My lord,” returned the old man, reproachfully, “ man and 
l»ny, I liave served you and my lord your father for fifty years, 
a^d no one can say that they ever saw Michal Vassilit^ the 
yocfe for liquor.” , 

♦♦Nr orfe doubts that you are*a^ sly old thief, Michal,” re¬ 
turned his master, with bis coafse, jarring laugh; ♦♦but^for all 
that, your long stories of hd^ng been followed by white wolves 
won’t prevent me from ^ing to the forest to-day. A couple 
of good buckshot cartri^es will break any spell, though I 
don't think that the she-wolf, if she existed anywhere than in 
your Qwn imagination, has anything to do with magic. l>on’t 
be frightened, Katrina, my pet; you shall have a fine white 
wolf skin to put your feet on, if what this old fool says is right.” 

♦♦Mfbbal is not a fool,” pouted the child, “and it is very 
wicked of you to call him so. I don’|^ want any nasty wolf 
^bkins, 1 want the gray squirrels.”, 
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**And yon sh^ have them, my precious,” returned her 
father, setting her down upon the ground. **Be a good girl, 
and I will not be long away.” 

“ Father,” said the little Alexis, suddenly, ** let mo go with 
you. 1 should like to see you kill a .wolf, and then I should 
know how to do so, when I grow older and taller.” 

“ Pshaw,” returned his father, irritably. “ Ilo^always 
in the way. Take the lad away, Michal; rlnu^risjffiiii n that 
he is worrying his sweet liftle sister?” 

“No, no, be does hot worry me at all,*’ answered the im¬ 
petuous litUe la(^, as she flew to her brother and covered him 
with kisses. “Michal, you shan’t take him away, do you 
hear ? ” 

“ There, there, leave the children together,” returned. Paul, 
as he shouldered his gun, and kissing the tips of his lingers to 
Ifatrina, stepped away rapidly in the direction of the dark pine 
woods. Paul walked on, humming the fragment of an ai.^ t'lat 
he had heard in a very different place many years ago. A 
strange feeling of elation crept over him, very different to the 
false excitement which his solitary drinking bottts were wont 
to produce. A change seemed to have come over his whole 
life, the skies looked brighter, the tpiovlce of the pine trees of n 
more vivid green, and landscape seemed to liave lost that 
dull cloud of depreteion wlyph had for years appeared to hang 
over it. And heneath.all this exaltation of the mind, beneath 
all this unlooked-for ppomu^ of a more happy futui^, lurked a 
heavy, inexplicable f5%ling of a power to* come, a something 
without form or shape, and yet the ruoro terrible because it was 
shrouded by that thick veil which conceals from the eyes of the 
soul the strange fantastic designs of the dwellers beyond the 
line of’earthly influences. • 

Tliere were no signs 'of the poacher, and wearied with 
soaVching for him, Paul made Ifce woods reecho with his 
Hp,me. The great dog Troska, which had followed his master, 
looked up wistfully into his face, aAd at a second repetition 
of the name “ Ivanovifcoh,” utte>ed a long plaintive howl, 
and then, looking round at Paul as though entreating him to 
follow, moved slowly ahead towards a denser portion of the 
forest. A little mystified at the hound’s unusual proceed¬ 
ings, Paul followed, keeping his gun ready to Are at the least 
sign of Ho thought that he know the forest well, 

but the dog led the w^ to a portion whioh he never remem- 
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bered to have visited before. Ha bad got avraj from tbe 
pine trees now, and had entered a dense thicket formed of 
stunted oaks and holiies. The great dog kept tmly a yard 
or so ahead; his Ups were drawn back, showing strong 
white fangs, the hair upon his neck and back was brisling, 
and,his tail iirmly pressed between his bind legs. Evidently 
the aniKj^hwas in a state of the most extreme terror^ and y^ 
it proceetfir 3 gravely forward. Struggling through the dense 
thicket, Paul suddenly found liimself in an open apsoe of 
some ten or twenty yai^ in diameter. ''At cme end of it was 
a slimy pooh into the waters of which several strange-^Iooking 
reptiles glided as the man and dog made 'their appearance* 
Almost in the center of the opening was a* shattered stone 
cross, and at its base lay a dark heap, close to which Troska 
stopped, and again raising his head, uttered a long melancholy 
1x0wl. For an instant or two, Paul gazed hesitatingly at the 
shapeless heap that lay beneath the cross, and then, mustering 
up ^11 his courage, he stepped forwards and bent anxiously 
over it. One glance was enough, for he recognised the body 
of Ivanovitch the poacher, hideously mangled. With a cry 
of surprise, he turned over the body, and shuddered as he 
gazed upon the terrible injuries that h^ been inflicted. The 
unfortunate man liad evidently been attacked by some savage 
beast, for there were marks of teeth upom the throat, and the 
jugular vein had been almost t^rn out. Th^ breast of the 
corpse had been torn open, evidently by long sharp claws, and 
there was a gaping orifice upon the lert side, round which the 
blood had formed in a thick coagulated patch* The only 
auimalB to be found in the forests of Russia capable of infliot- 
ing such wounds are the bear or the* wolf, and the question 

to the plasB of the assailant was easily settled by a* glance 
at the dank ground, which s^o^ed the prints of a wolf so 
entirely different from the plantegrade traces of the brar* 

** Savage brutes,** muttered Paul. So, after all, there 
may have been some trutfi in Miohal*8 story, and the old idiot 
may for onOe in his life Have spoken the truth* Well, it is 
no concern of mine, and if a feUow ohoMes to wander about 
the woods at night to kill my game, instead of remaining in 
his own hovel, he must take his chance* The strange thing 
is tha^ the brutes have not eaten him, though they have 
mauled liim so terribly.” 

He turned away as he spoke, intending to return ^ome and 
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mnd tsnt some of the aarfs to brin^ in the bodj of the unhappy 
man, when his eye was caught by a small white object hanging 
ftom a bramlde bush near the pond. He made towards the spot, 
and taking up the ob^ct, examined it curioaisly. It was a tuft 
of ooane white hair, evidently belonging to some animal. 

A wolf's hair, or I am much mistaken,” muttered Paul, 
hair between his fingers, and then app^ng it to 
And from its color, I should think 
to the white lady who so <erribly alarmed oldMichal on the 
ooeasion of his night Walk through the marsh/* 

Paul fouxid it no easy task to retrace his steps towards those 
parts of the forest with which he was acquainted, and Troska 
seemed unable* to render him the slightest assistance, but 
followed moodily behind. Many times Paul found his way 
blocked by impenetrable thicket or dangerous quagmire, and 
during his many wanderings he bad the ever-present sensation 
that there was a something close to him, an invisible something, 
a noiseless something ; but for all that, a presence which mo\ed 
as he advanced, and halted as he stopx^od in vain to listen. 
The certainty that an impalpable thing of some shape or other 
was close at hand g^ew so strong, that as the shoii/ autumn day 
began to close, and darker shadows to fall between the trunks of 
the lofty trees, it made him hurry on at his utmost sj>eed. At 
length, when he had grown aXnost mad with terror, he suddenly 
came upon a path he knew, and with a feeling of intense relief, 
he stepped briskly forward in the direction of Kostopchin. As 
lie left the forest and came into the open country, a faint wail 
seemed to ring through the darkness; but Paul's nerves had 
been so much shaken that he did not know whether this was an 
actual fact or only the offspring of his own excited fancy. As 
he crossed the neglected lawn that lay in front of the houses 
old Micbal came rushing oat of the house with terror convuls¬ 
ing every feature. ^ 

“ Oh, my lord, my lord 1 ” gasped he, is not this too 
terrible ? ” ^ 

^Nothing has happened to myAllatrina? ” cried the father, 
a sudden sickly feeling of terror passing through his heart. 

^No, no, the little lady is quite safe, thanks to the Blessed 
Virgin and Saint Alexander of Nevskoi,” returned Michal; 
♦* but oh, my lord, poor Marta, the herd's daughter 

Wf^ what of the slut ? ” demanded Paul, for now that his 
momenti^ fear for th^safety of his daughter had passed away* 
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he had but little sympathy to spare for ao inaigniflcant a crea¬ 
ture aa a serf ^rL 

told you that Koema was dying,*’ answered Michal« 
Well, Marta went across the marsh thia afternoon to fetch the 
priest, but alas ! she ne%er came back.” 

What detained her, then ? ” asked his master. 

On^^f the neighbors, going in to see how Kosraa was getting 
on, found old man dead; his face was terribly contorted, 

and he was half in the bed, and Half out, as though he had 
striven to reach the door. The man ran* to the village to give 
the alarm, and as the men returned to the herdsman’s hut, they 
found the body of Marta in a thicket by the olun^ of alders on 
the marsh.” 

Her body —she was dead then ? ” asked PauL 

Dead, my lord; killed by wolves,” answered the old man. 
“And oh, my lord, it is too horrible^ her breast was horribly 
lacerated, and her heart had been taken out and eaten, for it 
was nowhere to be found.” 

Paul started, for the horrible mutilation of the body of 
Ivanovitch the poacher occurred to his recollection. 

“ And, my lord,’* continued the old man, this is not all; on 
a bush close by was tiiis tuft of hair,” and, as he spoke, he took 
it from a piece of paper in which it was wrapped and handed it 
to his master. ' '' 

Paul took it and recognized a similar t7ift of hair to that which 
he had seeh upon the bramble bush besido tine shattered cross. 

“ Surely, my lord,” continued Michal, not heeding his 
miister*s look of surprise, *^you will have out men and dogs 
to hunt down this terrible creature, or, hotter still, send for the 
priest and holy water, for I have my doubts whether the crea¬ 
ture belongs to this earth.” ^ 

Paul shuddered, and, after asslioirt pause, he tedd Michal of 
the gliastly end of IvanoviV-sh the poacher. 

The old man listened with the utmost excitement, crossing 
himself repeatedly, and iLuttering invocations to the Blessed 
Virgin and the saints every^'instant; but his master would no 
longer listen to him, and, ordering him to place brandy on the 
table, sat drinking moodily until daylight. 

The next day a fresh horror awaited the inhabitants of 
Kostopshin. An old man, a confirmed drunkard, had staggered 
out of the vodki shop with the intention of retumioig home ; 
three hours later he was found at a tui^ of the road, horribly 
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scratched and mutilated, with the same ^apin^ orifice in the 
left side of the breast, from which the heart had been forcibly 
torn out* 

Three several times in the course of the week the same 
ghastly tragedy occurred—a little child, an able-bodied laborer, 
and an old woman, were all found with the same terrible marks 
ol mutilation upon them, and in every case the sjgy tuft of 
white hair was found in the immediate viciaitj^sJ*1iie bodies. 
A frightful panic ensued, and an excited crowd of serfs sur¬ 
rounded the house at"* Kostopchin, calling upon their master, 
Paul Sergevitch, to save them from the fiend tliat liad been let 
loose upon thsiq, and shouting out various remedies, which they 
insisted upon being carried into effect at once* 

Paul felt a strange disiuelination to adopt any active 
measures* A certain feeling which he could not account for 
u^ged him to remain quie^sent; but the Russian serf when suf¬ 
fering under an access of superstitious terror is a dangerous 
person to deal with, and, with extreme reluctance, Paul Serge¬ 
vitch issued instructions for a thorough search through the 
estate, and a general battue of the pine woods. 

The army of beaters convened by Michal was ready with 
the first dawn of sunrise, and formed a strange and almost gro- 
teAcjue-lookmg assemblage, armed with rusty old flreiocks, heavy 
bludgeons, and sc 3 ^hcs fostcAfed on to the end of long poles. 
Paul, with his double-barreled gun thrown across his shoulder 
and a keen hunting knife thrust into his belt, inarched at tbo 
head of the serfs, accompanied by the two great hounds, Troska 
and Branskde* Every nook and corner of the hedgerows were 
examined, and the little outlying clumps were thoroughly 
searched, but without success; and at last a circle was f qrp ied 
round the larger portion of^the forest, and with loud shoiiibr* 
blowing of horns, and beating ?£ copper cooking utensils, the 
crowd of eager serfs pushed thoir vrsy through the brush wood. 
Frightened birds flew up, whirring through the pine branches ; 
h^es and rabbits darted from their haling places beiiind tufts 
and hummocks of grass, and skurrietf away in the utmost terror* 
Occasionally a roe deer rushed through the thicket, or a wild 
boar burst through the thin lines of beaters, but no signs of 
wolves were to be seen. The circle grew narrower and yet 
more narrow, when all at once a wild shriek and a ccmfuBo<i 
murmur of voices echoed through the pine trees. All rushed 
to the spot, and a youitg lad was discovered weltering in hU 
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blood and torribly mutilated^ though life still lingered in the 
mangled frame. A few drops of vodki were poured down his 
throat, and he managed to gasp out that the white wolf had 
sprung upon him suddenly, and, throwing him to the ground, 
had commenced tearing at the fiesh over his heart. He would 
inevitably have been killed^ had not the animal quitted him, 
alanned^^ the approach of the other beaters. • 

The into that thicket,*’ gasped the boy, and then 

once muvo relapsed into a state of insensibility. 

Hat tlie words of the wounded boy Kad been eagerly passed 
round, uiid a hundred different propositions wore made. 

** Set fire to tlio thicket,” exclaimed one. ^ • 

Fire u volley into it,” suggested another. 

A bold dasli in, aud trample the beast’s life out,” shouted 
a tliird. 

Tlie first prox’osal was agi'eod pOf and a hundred oag^r 
lianas ooUected dried sticks and loaves, and then a light was 
kindled. Just as the fire was about to bo applied, a soft, 
sweet voice issued from the center of the thicket. 

“ Do not set fire to the forest, my dear friends ; give roe 
time to come out. Is it not enough for me to have been 
frightened to death by that awful creature ? ” 

All started back in ama/^ment, and l^aul felt* a strange, 
Nudden thrill puss through hi^^Loart 09 those soft musical 
accents fell upon his ear. ^ ^ 

There* was a light rustling in the^ brushwood, and then a 
vision suddenly Appeared, which filled the souls of the 
beholders with surprise. As the bushes divided, a fair woman, 
wraj^ped in a mantle of soft white fur, with a fantastically 
6h\ped traveling cap of green velvet upon her head, stood 
before them. She was exquisitely fair, and her long Titian 
red hair hung in disheveled msBaes* over her shoulders. 

‘‘My good man,” begjvi she, with a certain tinge of aristo¬ 
cratic hauteur in her voice, “is your master here?” 

As moved by a spring, Paul stepped forward and mechani¬ 
cally raised his cap. » 

am Paul Sergevitch,” said he, “and these woods are on 
my estate of Kostopchin. A fearful wolf has been committing- 
a series of terrible devastations upon my people, and we have 
been endeavoring to hunt it down. A boy whom be has just 
wounded says that he ran into the thicket from which you 
Lave just emerged, to the sur^uise of ua all.” 
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know,^ answered the lady, fixing her clear, eteel-blue 
eyes keenly upon Paul's face. ^‘The terrible beast rushed 
past me, and dived into a large cavity in the earth in the very 
center of the thicket. It wae a huge white wolf, and I greatly 
feared that it would devour me." 

Ho, my men,'’ cried Paul, take spade and mattock* and 
dig out the monster, for she has coma to the end l^r tetlier 
at last. Madam, I do not know what chance hay^onduotod 
you to this wild solitude, but the hospitality ot KoBtoi>cliin is 

with your permission, conduct you 
there as soon as tHU scourge of the countryside has l^en 
dispatched." • 

He offered his hand with some remains of his former 
courtesy, but started back with an expression of horror ou his 
face. 

Blood," cried he; why, madam, your hand and fingers 
are stained with blood.'’ 

A faint color rose to the lady’s cheek, but it died awuy iu 
an instant as she answered, with a faint smile; — 

The dreadfiil creaitire waa all covered with blood, and 1 
suppose I must have stained my bands against tlie bushes 
through which it had passed, when I parted them in order to 
escape from tlie fiery death with which you threatened me." 

There was a ring of suv pressed irony in her voice, and 
Paul felt his eyes drop bef^4 the glance of those cold steel- 
blue eyes. MeanwbllCj urged to the utmost exertion by their 
fears, the serfs plied spadb and mattock wich the utmost vigor. 
The cavity waa speedily enlarged, but, when a depth of eight 
feet had been attained, it was found to terminate in a little 
burrow not large enough to admit a rabbit, much less a crea¬ 
ture of the white wolPs size. There were none of tStts ofc* 
white hair which had Litheft<v been always found beside the 
bodies««of the victims, nor did iha^ peculiar rank odor which 
always indicates the presence of wild animals hang about the 
spot. Jl 

The fluperAtitions 'Nfuscovit^ea* cronsed themselves, and 
scrambled out of the hole with grotesque alacrity. The mys¬ 
terious disappearance of the monster which had coixAnitted 
6U(^ frightful ravages had cast h chill over the hearts of the 
ignorant peasants, and, unheeding the shouts of their master, 
they left the foxiest, which seemed to bo overcast with tho gloom 
of some impending calamity. 


at your disposal, and T will, 
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Forgive the ignorance of these boors, madam,” said Paul, 
when he found himself alone with the strange lady, *^aud 
permit me to escort you to my poor house, for you must have 
2 ieod of rest and refreshment, and-” 

Here Paul checked ^imself abruptly, and a dark flush of 
embarrassment passed over his face. 

And*'’^e^id the lady, with the same faint smde, and you 
are dying with curiosity to know how I suddenly made my 
ui^peurance from a thicket in your forest. Y'ou say that you 
are the lord of Kostopchin : tliou you are Paul Sergevitch, and 
should surely know how the ruler of Holy Russia takes upon 
himself to interfere with the doings of his children ? ” 

You know me, then? ” exclaimed Paul, in some surprise. 
Yos, I have lived in foreign lands, as you have, and have 
heard your name often. Did you not break the bank at Blank* 
burg? Did you not carry off Isola Menuti, the dancer, froip 
a host of competitors; and, as a last Instance of my knowledge, 
shall' 1 recall to your memory a certain morning, on a sandy 
shore, with two men facing each other pistol in band, the one 
young, fair, and boyish*lookiiig, hardly twenty-two years of 
age, the other-” 

‘*Hush I ” exclaimed Paul, lioarsely; ‘*you evidently know 
me, but who in the fiend’s name are j'ou? ” • 

Simply a woman who once ifibved in 8\»ciaty and read the 
jiapers, arid who is now a hunted fugitive.” 

A fugitive 1 ” returned Paul, hotly ; “ who dare to persecute 
you ? ” 

The lady moved a little closer to him, and then whispered 
in his ear : — 

The police I ” 

he police 1 ” repeated Paul, steppuig back a pace 6r two. 

The police 1 ” ^ - 

Yes, Paul Sergevitoh, ,the police,” returned the lady; ‘‘ that 
body at the mention of which it is said the very Fmperqr 
trembles as he sits in his gilded cliambers in the Winter Palace. 
Yes, I have had the imprudouce to speak my mind too freely, 
and — well, you know what women have to dread who fall 
into the hands of the police in Holy Riissia* To a^oid such 
infamous degradations I fled, accompanied by a faithful domes¬ 
tic. 1 fled in hopes of gaming the frontier, but a few versts 
from hero a body of moxmted police rode up. My ^poor old 
servant had the imprudence to resist, and was shot dead. Half 
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wild with terror I fled into the forest, and wandered about 
until I heard the noise your serfs made in beating the woods. 
I thought it was the polioe, who had organized a search for 
me, and I crept into the thicket for the purpose of conceal- 
ment« The rest you know. And now, Paul Sergevitch, tell 
me whether you due give shelter to a proscribed fugitive* such 
as 1 am.” ” ^ 

Madam,” returned Paul, gazing into thej^ltar-but features 
before him, glowing ^th the animation of the recital, Kostop- 
ohin is ever open to misfortune — and beauty,” added he, with 
a bow. 

Ah I ” dried the lady, with a laugh in which there was 
something sinister; T expect that misfortune would knock at 
your door for a long time, if it was unaccompanied by beauty. 
However, I thank you, and will accept your hospitality; but 
if evil come upon you, remember tliat I am not to be 
blamed.” n 

** You will be safe enough at Kostopchin,” returned Paul. 
‘‘The i>olice wonH trouble their heads about me: they know 
that since the Emperor drove me to lead this hideo js existence, 
politics have no charm for me, and that the brandy bottle is 
the only charm of iny life ” 

“Dear mo,” answered tlio lady, eying him uneasily, “a 
morbid drunkard, lire you?/ Well, as I am half perished with 
cold, supp^'se you take me to Kostopchin; you will be con¬ 
ferring a favor on moy^and will get b^k all the sooner to your 
favorite brandy.” 

She placed her hand upon PauFs arm as she spoke, and 
mechanically lie led tl^e way to the great solitary T\hite house. 
The few servants betrayed no astonishment at the appearance 
of the lady, tor some of the serfs on their way back to the 
village had spread the rejwrt 6f the sudden appearance of the 
mysterious stranger; besides, they were not accustomed to 
(question the acts of their somewhali arbitrary master. 

Alexis and Katrina had gone.to bed, and Paul and his 
guest sat down to a hastily improvised meal. 

“ I am no great eater,^’ remarked the lady, as she flayed 
with the food before her; and Paul noticed with surprise 
that scarcely a morsel passed her Ups, though she moro than 
once filled and emptied a goblet of the champagne which had 
been opened in honor of her arrival. 

So it seems,** reiflarked he; “ and 1 do not wonder, for 
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the food in this benighted hole is not what either you or I 
have been accustomed to/’ 

“ Oh, it does well enough,” returned the lady, carelessly. 

And now, if you have such a thing as a woman in the estab¬ 
lishment, you can let hex* show me to my room, for I am nearly 
dead for wcyit of sleep.” 

Paul a hand bell that stood on the table beside him, 

and tho stranger rose from her seat, aitd with a brief Good 
night,” was moving towards the door, wh^n the old man Michal 
suddenly made his appearance on the threshold. The aged 
intendaut started backwards as though to avoid a heavy blow, 
and his fingers at once sought for the crucifix'^ich he wore 
suspended round his nook, and on whose protection he relied 
to shield him from the powers of darkness. 

^^Hlossed Virgin! ” he exclaimed. ^^Holy Saint Radislas 
protect me, where have I seen her before?” 

TXie laity took no notice of the old man’s evident terror, 
but passed away down the echoing corridor. 

The old man now timidly approached his master, who, 
after swallowing a glass of brandy, had drawn his chair up 
to the stove, and was gazing moodily at its polished sur¬ 
face. 

My lord,” said Michal, venturing to touch Ids master’s 
sljoulder, ‘‘is tliat the lady that yoa found fn the forest?” 

“ Yes,’’.returned Paul, a smile breaking out'over his face ; 
‘•slie is very beautiful, is she not?” . 

Beautiful I ” repeated Michal, crossing himself, ** she may 
have beauty, but it is that of a demon. Where have I seen 
her before?—where have I seen those shining teeth and those 
^poldv^yes? She is not like any one here, and I have never 
been ten versts from Kostopcliin in my life. I am utterly be¬ 
wildered. Ah, I have it, tlie dying herdsman — save the 
mark I Gospodin, have a^care. I tell you that the Grange 
lady is the image of the^white wolf.” 

‘‘You old fool,” returned his master, savagely, “let me 
ever hear you repeat such ^onsei^e again, and I will have 
you skinned alive. The lady is highborn, and of good fam¬ 
ily ; beware how you insult her. Nay, I give you further 
commands: see that during her sojourn here she is treated 
with tho utmost respect. And communicate this to all the 
servants. Mind, no more tales about the vision that your 
addled brain conjured up of wol^ves in the marsh, and above 
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bXL do not let me hear that you have been alarming mr dear 
little Katrina *with your senseless babble.’’ 

The old man bowed humbly^ and« after a short pause* 
remarked: — 

The lad that was injured at the. hunt to-day is dead, my 
lord.” 


“Oh, dead is he, poor wretch!” returned Paal« to whom 
the death of a serf lad was not a matter overweening 
importance. “But look nere, Michal, remen^er that if any 
inquiries are made about the lady, that no one knows anything 
about her ; that, in fact, no one has seen her at all.” 

“ Tour lordship shall be obeyed,” answered the old man; 
and then, seeing that his master bad relapsed into his former 
moody reverie, he left the room, crossing himself at every step 
he took. 

Late into the night Paul sat up thinking over the occur¬ 
rences of the day* lie had told Michal that his gue.^t was 
of noble family, but in reality he knew nothing more of ])er 
than she had condescended to tell him. 

“ Why, I don’t even know her name,” mutt<‘red ho 5 “ and 
yet somehow or other it seems as if a new feature of my life 
was opening before mo. However. I have made one step 
in advance by getting her here, and if she talks about leaving, 
why, all that I hai o to do is threaten her with the police.” 

After his usual custom ho smoked cigarette after cigarette, 
and poured out copious tumblers of brandy. The attendant 
serf replenished the stove from a smiul den which opened 
into the corridor, and after a time I'aul sluntbered heavily in 
his armchair. He was aroused by a light touch upon his shoul¬ 
der, and, starting up, saw the stranger of the forest sta.iding 
by his aide. 

“ This is indeed kind of you,” said she, with her usual 
mocking smile. “You felt that I, should be strange here, and 
you got up early to soe to the horses, or can it really be, 
those ends of cigarettes, that empty bottle of brandy? Paul 
Sergevitch, you have not been to jL>ed at all.” 

Paul muttered a few indistinct words in reply, and then, 
ringing the bell furiously, ordered the servant to c 1 e& away 
the dibrt^ of last night’s orgy, and lay the table for break¬ 
fast ; then, with a hasty apology, he left the room to make a 
fresh toilet, and in about lialf an hour returned with his appeal'* 
anoe sensibly improved by bis ablutions and change of dress* 
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I dare aay,’* remarked the lady, as they were seated at 
the monxiij^ meal* for which she manifested the same indif¬ 
ference that she had for the dinner of the previous evening, 
that you would like to know my name and who I am. Well, 
I don^t miud telling you^y name. It is Ravina, but as to my 
family and who I am, it will perhaps be best for you to remain 
in ignorance. A matter of policy, my dear Paul Sergevitch, 
a mere matter^Qf policy, you see. I leave you to judge from 
my manners and appearance whether I am of sufficiently good 

form to be invited to the honor of your t^fble- 

‘^None more worthy,” broke in Paul, whose bemuddled 
brain was fast succumbing to the charms of ^guest; and 
surely that is a question upon which I may be deemed a 
competent judge.” 

I do not know about that,” returned Ravina, ‘‘for from 
all accounts the company tliat you i^sed to keep was not of 
the most select character.^* 

but bear me,” began Paul, seizing her hand and 
endeavoring to carry it to his lips. But as he did so an un¬ 
pleasant chill passed over him, for those slender fingers were 
icy cold. 

Do not be foolish,” said Ravina, drawing away her hand, 
after she had permitted it to rest for an instant in Paul's grasp ; 
“ do you not Lear some one coming?” ** 

As she sj^oke tlie sound of tiny pattering feet was heard 
in the corridor, then the door was flung violently ox>en, and 
with a shrill cry of delight, Katrina rushed into the room, 
followed more slowly by her brother Alexis. 

‘‘ And are these you'* children ? ” asked Ravina, as Paul 
took tlie little girl and placed lier londly upon his knee, 
whilst the boy stood a few paces from the door gazing with 
eyes of wonder upon the strange >toman, for whose appear¬ 
ance he was utterly unabjp to account. “ Come here, my 
little man,” continued she^; “ I suppose that you are the heir 
of Kostopchin, though you do not resemble your father 
much.” < 

“ Ho takes after his mother, I think,” returned Paul, care¬ 
lessly ; and how has my darling Katrina been ? ” he added, 
addressing his daughter. 

“ Quito well, papa dear,*’ answered the child ; “ but where is 
the fine white wolf skin that you promised me?” , 

“ Your father did not find her,” angered Ravina, with a 
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little laugh; the white wolf was not so easy to catch as he 
fancied/* 

Alexis had moved a few steps nearer to the lady, and was 
listening with grave attention to every word she uttered* 

** Are white wolves so difficult to 1^11, then ? ** asked he. 

♦*It seems so^ my little man,*’ returned the lady, ‘‘«ince 
your father and all the serfs of Kostopohin wofe •unable to 
do so.” 

I have got a pis^l, tfiat good old Michafhas taught me to 
fire, and 7 am sure I could kill her if over I got a sight of her,” 
observed Alexis, boldly. 

“There brave boy,” returned Ravina, with one of her 
shrill laughs; and now, won’t you come and sit on my knee, 
for I am very fond of little boys ? ” 

“ No, I don’t like you,” answered Alexis, after a moment’s 
consideration, “for Michel says — ” 

“ Go to your room, you iusoleni young brat,” broke nx hifi 
father, in a voice of thunder. “ You spend so much oi your 
time with Michal and the serfs that you have learned all their 
boorish habits.” 

Two tiuy tears relied down the boy’s cheeks as in obedience 
to his father’s orders he turned about and quitted the room, 
whilst Ruvina darted antm^o look of dislike after him. As 
soon, however, os thb door h^ closed, the fiiir woman addressed 
Katrina. • 

** Well, perhaps yop will not be so unkind to me as your 
brother,” said she. Come to me,” and as she spoke she held 
out her arms. 

Tlie little girl camo to her witho^t^ositation, and began to 
smooth the silken tresses which were coiled and wreathediijound 
Ravina’s head. 

“ Pretty, pretty,” she mOrufizred, “ beautiful lady.” 

“ You see, Paul Sergevitch, tlirt your little daughter has 
taken to me at once,” remarked Ravipa. 

She takes after her father, was always noted for his 
good taste,” returned Paul, with a bow ; “ but take care, madam, 
or the little puss will have your necklace off.” 

The child had«indced sitcceeded in unclasping the glittering 
ornament, and was now inspecting it in high glee. 

That is a curious ornament,” said Paul, stepping up to the 
child and taking the circlet from her hand. 

It was indeed a qua^tly fashioned ornament, consisting as it 
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did of a number of what wore apparently curved pieces of sharps 
pointed horn set in gold, and depending from a snake of the 
same precious metal. 

Why, tl)ese are claws,** continued he, as he looked at them 
more carefully. • 

wolves* claws,** answered Ravina, taking the necklet 
from tho'cfiiid and reclasping it round her neck. is a 

family relic whiali I have always worn.** 

Katrina at first seemed inclined to crv at her new plaything 
being taken from her, but by caresses ana endearments Ravina 
soon contrived to lull her once more into a goqd temper. 

My daughter has certainly taken to you in a g^st wonderful 
manner,** remarked Paul, with a pleased smile. ^ You have 
quite obtained possession of her heart.** 

Not yet, whatever I may do later on,** answered 
woman, with her strange cold smile,«as she pressed the child 
closer towards her and shot a glance at Paul which made him 
quiver with an emotion that he had never felt before. Pres¬ 
ently, however, the child grew tired of her new acquaintance, 
and sliding down from her knee, crept from the room in search 
of her brother Alexis. 

Paul and Ravina remained silent for a few instants, and 
then the woman broke the silence. 

All that remains for mo no^^Paul Sc'Tgevitch, is to tres¬ 
pass on your hospitality, and to ask you to lend me some dis¬ 
guise, and assist me to gain the nearest post town, which, I 
tliink, is Vitroski.’* 

And why should you wish to leave this at all,** demanded 
Paul, a deep flush riain^\o his cheek. You are perfectly safe 
in mjtJiouBe, and if you attemi^t to pursue your journey tliere 
is every chance of your being recognize and captured.** 

** Why do I wish to leave this Rouse ? ** answered Ravina, 
rising to her feet and casting a look of sxirprise upon her inter¬ 
rogator. Can you ask ^uch a question ? Uow is it possible 
for me to remain here ? ’* , 

It is perfectly impossible for you to leave 5 of that I am 
quite pertain,** answered the man, doggedly. All I know is, 
that if you leave Kostopobin, you will inevitably fall into the 
hands of the police.** 

And Paul Sergevitch will tell tiiem where they can find 
me ? ’* questioned Ravina, with an ironical inflection in the tone 
of her voice. 
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I never said so,’’ returned Paul. 

“ Perhaps not,” answered the woman, quickly, “ but I am 
not slow in reading thoughts; they are sometimes plainer to 
3read than words. You axe saying to yourself, ‘ KostojHjhiii is 
but a dull hole after all; chance has thrown into my hands a 
woman whose beauty pleases me ; she is utterly friendless; and 
is in fear of the pursuit of the police ; why should I*not bend 
her to my will ? ’ That ii\ what you have b^n thinking, — is 
it not so, Paul Serge^tch ? ” 

I never thought, that is-” stammered the man. 

*‘No, you ne^er thought that I oould read you so plainly,” 
pursued the tsoman, pitilessly; ^ but it is the truth that I have 
told you, and sooner than remain an inmate of your house, 1 
would leave it, even if all the police of Russia stood ready to 
arrest me on its very threshold.” 

* Stay, Ravina,” exclaimed Paul, as the woman made a ste]) 
towards the door. ** 1 do not say wlietlier your reading gX my 
thoughts is right or wrong, but before you leave, listen to me. 
I do not speak to you in the usual strain of a pleading lover,— 
you, who know my post, would laugh at me sho dd I do bo ; 
but I tell you plai^y that from tlie first moment that 1 set 
eyes upon you, a strange new feeling ha^ risen up in my heart, 
not the cold thing that soci^y calls love, but a burning resist¬ 
less flood which fldws down like molten lava from the volcanoes 
crater. Stay, Itavinaf stay, I implore you, for if you go from 
here you wiU take my.h^art with you.” 

‘^You may be speaking more truthfully than you think,” 
returned the fair woman, as, turning baojt^ she came close up tci 
Paul, and placing bo tlx her hands his shoulders, shot a 

glance of lurid fire from her eyes. Still, you have but^gn eu 
me a selfish reason for my staying, only your own self-gratifica¬ 
tion. Give me one that inorehearly affects myseK.” 

Ravina’s touch sent a tremor through Paul’s whole frame 
which caused every nerve and sinew vibrate. Gazo as boldly 
as he might into those steel-blue eyps, he could not sustain their 
intensity. • 

‘‘Be my wife, Ravina,” faltered he. ^‘13o my wife^. You 
are safe enough from all pursuit here, and if that does not suit 
you 1 can easily convert my estate into a large sum of money, 
and we can fly to other lands, where you cEm have nothing to 
fear from the Russian police.” 

And does Paul Sergevitch actually mean to offer his band 
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to a woman whose name he does not even know, and of whose 
feelings towards him he is entirely ignorant ? asked the woman, 
with her customary mocking laugh. 

‘‘What do I care for name or birth,” returned he, hotly. 
‘‘ 1 have enough for both, and as for love, my passion would 
eooir kindle some sparks of it in your breast, cold and frozen 
as it may* nhw be.” 

“ Let me thiQjc a little,” said Rayina ; and throwing herself 
into an armchair she buried her face in ]^er hands and seemed 
plunged in deep reflection, whilst Paul paced impatiently up 
and down the room like a prisoner awaiting the verdict that 
would restore him to life or doom him to a shameful death. 

At length Ravina removed her hands from her face and 
spoke. 

“ Listen,” said she. “ I have thought over your proposal 
seriously, and upon certain conditions^ 1 will consent to become 
your wife.” 

“^Iiey are granted in advance,’^ broke in Paul, eagerly. 

“Make no bargains blindfold,” answered she, “but listen. 
At the probeni moment I have no inclination for you, but on 
the other hand i fed no repugnance for you. I will reznaiu 
here for a month, and during that time I shall remain in a 
suite of apartments which you will have prepared for me. 
Every evening I will visit you 5^rc, and tjpon your making 
3 'ourself agreeable my ultimate decision will depend.” 

“And shppose that decision should^ be^an unfavorable one?” 
asked Paul. 

“ Then,” answered Ravina, with a ringing laugh, “ I shall, 
yon say, leave this alrJ take your liea^t with me.” 

“Those are hard con(iitioiis,” remarked Paul. “Why not 
shorten the time of probation 7 ” ^ 

“ My conditions are unalter&ble,” answered Ravina, with a 
little stamp of the foot. you agree to them or not 

“I have no alternative,” answei'ed he, sullenly; “but re¬ 
member that I am to see yop every evening.” 

“ For two hours,” said the woman, “ so you must try and 
make ^*oursel£ as agreeable as you can in that time; and now, 
if you will give orders regarding iny rooms, I«will settle myself 
in thorn with as little delay as possible.” 

Paul obeyed her, and in a couple of hours three handsome 
chambers were got ready for their fair occupant in a distant 
part of the groat rambling house. ^ 
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Thb Awakbntkg of thb Wolf. 

The days slipped slowly and wearily away» but Ravina 
showed bo sig^ns of relenting. Every evening, according to 
her bond, she spent two hours with Paiil and made herself 
most agreeable, listening to his far-fotched compfiments and 
asseverations of love and tenderness either with a cold smile 
or with one of her mocking laughs. She rofJsed to alloV Paul 
to visit her in her owft apartments, and the only intru<ler she 
permitted there, save the servants, was little Katrina, who had 
taken a strangle fancy to the fair woman. Alexis, on the con¬ 
trary, avoidedner as much as he possibly could, ai\d the pair 
Jiardly ever met. Paul, to while away tlie time, wandered 
about the farm and the village, the inhabitants of which had 
i^coverod from their paryc as the white wolf appeared to have 
entirely desisted from her murderous attacks upon belated 
peasants. The shades of evening had closed in as Paul was 
one day retui'umg from hU customary round, rejoiced with the 
idea that the hoiu* for Kavina^s visit was drawi7i<^ near, when 
he was startled by a gentle touch upon the shoulder, and turn^ 
ing round, saw the old man Michal standing just beiiind him. 
The intendant^'s face was perfectly livid, bis eyes gleamed witli 
the luster of terrov^ and huAlngors kept convulsively clasping 
and unclasping.* « 

My lord,’’ exclaimed he, in faltering accents f oh, my 
lord, listen to me, for 1 have terrible news^to narrate to you.” 

‘‘What is the matter ?” asked Paul, more impressed than 
he would have liked to confess by the^W man’s evident tensor. 

*• The wolf, the white Avolf I I liave seen it again,’^whis¬ 
pered Michal. 

“You are di*eaining,” i^torScd his master, angrily. “You 
haVe got the creature on the brain, ^id have mistaken a white 
calf or one of the dogs for it.” | 

“ I am not mistaken,” answered the oJd man* firmly. 
“And oh, my lord, do not go inioi^e house, for she is there.” 

“ She —who — what do you mean ? ” cried Paul. 

“The white wglf, my lord. I saw her go in. You*know 
the strange lady’s apartments are on the ground floor on the 
west side of the house. 1 saw the monster cantering across 
the lawn, and, as if it knew its way perfectly well, make for 
the center window of •the reception room; it yielded to a 
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touch of the fore paw« and the beast sprang through. Oh, my 
lord, do not go hi; I tcU you that it will never harm the 

strange woman. Ah I let me-” 

But Paul cast off the detaining arm with a force that made 
the old man reel and and then, catching up an ax, dashed 
into •the house, calling upon the servants to follow him to the 
strange lad^ 's rooms. He tried the handle, but ^e door was 
securely fastened, and then, in all the frenzy of terror, he 
attack^ the paiR^ls with heavy blo^a of his ax. For a few 
6a<*onds no sound was heard save the fing of metal and the 
shivering of panels, but tlien the clear tones of Ravina were 
Jieard asking the reason for this outrageous dist^bance. 

The wolf, the white wolf,*’ shouted half a voices* 

Stand back and 1 will open the door,” answered the fair 
woman. You must be mad, for there is no wolf here.’* 

The door flew open and the crowd rushed tumultuously 
in ; every nook and corner were searched, but no signs of the 
intruMer could be discovered, and with many shamefaced 
glances Paul and his servants were about to return, when the 
voice of Uavina arrested their steps. 

Paul Scrgevitch,** said she, coldly, explain the mean* 
ing of this daring intrusion on my privacy.** 

Hho looked very beautiful as she stoml before them ; her 
right arm extended and her M^om heaved violently, but 
this was doubtless caiised by hth anger at unlooked-for 
invasion. • 

Paul briefly repeated what he had* H^rd from the old serf, 
and Ravina’s scorn was intense. 

‘♦And so,” cried fiercely, “it is to the crotchets of 

this old dotard that I ai^Indebted for this. Paul, if you ever 
liope^ succeed in winning me, forbid that man ever to enter 
the house again.” « * • 

Paul would have sacrificed all his serfs for a whimH>f the 
haughty beauty, and M^^al was deprived of the office of 
intendant and exiled to a cabin in the village, with ord^s 
never to show his face agaii} near the house* The separation 
from the children almost broke the old man’s heart, but 
he vehtured on no remonstrance and meekly obeyed the 
mandate which drove him away from all he loved and 
cherished. 

Meanwhile, curious rumors begun to be circulated regard¬ 
ing the struiigc proceedings of the kidy who oceux^ied the 
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suite of apartments which had formerly belonged to the wife 
of the owner of Kostopchin* The servants declared that the 
food sent up« though hacked about and cut up, was never 
tasted, but tlmt the raw meat in the larder was fi^equently 
misaing* Strange sounds were often heard to issue from the 
rooms as the panio-strioken serfs hurried past the oosridor 
upon which ^ the doors opened, aud dwellers m (he house 
were frequently disturbed by the bowlings of wolves, the 
footprints of which wore distinctly visible next morning, 
and, curiously enougf^. Invariably in the gardens facing the 
west side of the house in which the lady dwell. Little 
Alexis, who ^ouhd no encouragement to sit with his father, 
was naturally tlxrown a great deal amongst the serfs, and 
beard the subject discussed with many exaggerations. Weird 
old tales of folklore ^vere often narrated as the servants 
discussed their evening meal, and the boy^s hair would bristle 
IskB ho listened to the wild and fanciful narratives of w^olves, 
Witches, and white ladies with which the Buporstitiou^ serfs 
tilled his cars. One of his most treasured possessions was 
an old brass^mounted cavalry pistol, a present from Michal; 
this he had learned to load, aud by using* both hands to the 
cumbrous weapon could contrive to tire it off, os many an ill* 
starred sparrow could attest. With his mind constantly 
dwelling upon the > terrible t '^oa lie had so greedily listened to, 
this pistol bec^ame his dailjr companion, whether ho was wan* 
dering about the long echoing corridors of the house or wan¬ 
dering tlirough the neglected shrubberies of the garden. For 
a fortnight matters went on in this manner, Paul becoming 
more and more infatuated by the chay’&s of his strange guest, 
and she every now and then lettingidrop occasioual crumbs of 
hope which led the unhappy man further and fuitlier upon 
the dangerous course thatT lu> W'as pursuing. A mad, soul- 
absorbing passion for the fair w<*)inan and the deep draughts 
of brandy with which he consoled Ti^uself during her hours of 
absence were telling upon the brain of the master of Kostop- 
chin, and except during the briqf space of liavina’s visit, he 
would relapse into moods of silent sullennoss from which he 
would occasionayy break out into furious bursts of ^passion 
for no assignable cause. A shadow seemed to be closing over 
the house of Kostopchin; it became the abode of grim whis* 
pers and undeveloped fears ; the men and maid servants went 
about their work glaEcing nervoiudy over their shoulders, as 
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though they were appreheuaive that some hideous thing was 
following at their heels. 

After three days of exile, poor old Michal could endure 
the state of suspense regarding the safety of Alexis and 
Katrina no longer; an<^ casting aside his superstitious fears, 
he took to wandering fay night about the exterior of the great 
wlnte house, and peering curiously into such windows as had 
been left unshuttered. At first he was in continual dread of 
meeting the terriole white wolf; but his love for the oluldreii 
and his confidence in the crucifix he *wor6 prevailed, and he 
continued his nocturnal wanderings about iCostopchin and its 
environs. lie kept near the western front of th& house, urged 
on to do so from some vague feeling which he could in no wise 
account for. One evening as he was making his accustomed 
tour of inspection, the wail of a child struck upon his ear. He 
bent down his head and eagerly listened, again he heard the 
same faint sounds, and in them he fancied ho recognized the 
accon^^s of his dear little Katrina. Hurrying up to one *of 
the ground*floor windows, from which a dim light streamed, 
he pressed his face against tlie pane, and looked steadily in. 
A horrible sight jiresented itself to his gaze. By the faint 
light of a shaded lamp, he saw Katrina stretched upon the 
ground ; but her wailing had now ceased, for a shawl had been 
tied across her little mouth. her was. bending a hideous 

shape, which seemed to l>6 clothed in some white and shaggy 
covering. * Katrina lay perfectly motionless, and the hands of 
the figure were engaged in hastily removing the garments from 
the child^s breast. The task was soon effected ; then there 
was a bright gleam 6i 't^l, and the head of the thing bent 
closely down to tho child’s bosom. 

With a yell of apprehension,. the old man dashed'in the 
window frame, and, drawing the cross from his breast, sprang 
boldly into the room. Thjg creature sprang to its feet, and the 
white fur cloak falling fi^m its head and shoulders disclosed 
the pallid features of liavina, a short, broad knife in her hand, 
and her lips discolored with* blood. 

“Vile sorceress!” cried Michal, dashing forward and 
raising* Katrina in his arms. “ What helli,>ih work are yoti 
about ? ” 

Ravina’s eyes 

interfered between lior and her prey. She raised her^ dagger, 
and was about to spring in upon hinL,^wben she caught sight 


gleamed fiercely upon the old man, who ha<l 
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of the oroB9 in his extended hand. With a low cry, sho 
dropped the knife, amd, staggering back a few paces, wailed 
out: ^^1 could not help it; X liked the cluld well enougli, but 
I was so hungry.** 

Michal paid but little heed to her yords, for he was busily 
engaged in examining the fainting cliild, whose head was rest¬ 
ing helplesslT^on his shoulder. There was a wound over tlie 
left breast, from which the blood was flowing; but the injury 
appeared slight, and not likely to prove fatal? As soon as he 
had satisfied himself on tliis point, he turned to tlio woman, 
who was crouching before the cross as a wild beast shrinks 
before the why} of the tamer. 

** I am going to remove the child,** said he, slowly. Dare 
you to mention a word of what I have done nr whither she 
lias gone, and I will arouse the village. Do you know wliat 
will happen then? Why, every peasant in the place will hurry 
here with a liglited brand in his hand to con sumo this accursed 
house and the unnatural dwellers in it. Keep silence, and f 
leave you to your unhallowed work. I will no longer seek 
to preserve Paul Sergcvitch, who has given himself over to 
the powers of darkness by taking a demon Ho his bosom.** 

llavina listened to him* as if she s^'arocly comxjrehondcd 
him; but, as the old man retreated to the window with his 
helpless burden, she followci^ him step by step; and as he 
turned to cast one last glance at the shattered window, he 
saw the womaii*8 pale fa(*e and bloodstained lips glued against 
an unbroken pane, witii a* wild look of unssitiated appetite in 
her eyes. 

Next liiomiiig the house of Kostoi>cl was filled with ter¬ 
ror and surprise, for Katrina, the idol of her father's heai;!, had 
disappeared, and no signs of her could be discovered. Every 
effort was made, the woodtf anu fields in the neighborhood 
were thoroughly searched; but it wfi*» at last concluded that 
robbers had carried off the child for ,the sake of the ransom 
that they might be able to extract from the father. This 
seemed t^e more likely as one of« the windows in tlie fair 
etraDger*8 room bore marks of violence, and she declared that, 
being alarmed by the sound of crashing glass, she had^risen 
and confronted a man who was endeavoring to enter her apart¬ 
ment, but who, on perceiving her, turned and fled away with 
the utmost precipitation. 

Paul Sergevitell did ^ot display so much anxiety as might 
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have been expected from him, considering the devotion which 
lie had ever evinced for tlie lost Katrina, for his whole soul 
was wrapjied up in one mad, absorbing passion for the fair 
woman wlio had so strangely crossed his life. He certainly 
directed the search, and gave all the necessary orders; but he 
did'so in a listless and half-hearted manner, and hastened back 
to Koslopchin as si>oedily as ho could, as though*^ fearing to be 
absent for any length of time from the casket in which his 
jtow treasure was enslirined. Not so Alexis; he was almost 
fraiitic at tho loss of his sister, and aocompauied the searchers 
daily until his little legs grew weary, and h^ had to be carried 
on the shoulders of a sturdy mou^ik. HU treasured brass- 
mounted pistol was how more than ever his constant com- 
pan ion; and wlien he met the fair woman who had cast a 
B}>oll w]>ou his father, bis &co would flush, and he would 
grind liis teeth in impotent rage. 

7 he day iipbn which all search had ceased, Ravina glided 
into the room where she knew tliat she would find Rhul 
awaiting her. She was fully an hour before hel* usual time, 
and the lord of Koslopchin started to his feet in surprise. 

‘‘You arc surjirised to see me,” said she ; “but I have only 
come to i«vy you a visit for a few minutes. 1 am convinced 
that you love jdo, mid could I hut relieve a few of the objections 
that luy heart coiitiiiues to raise*T might 6o yours.” 

“Tell me what these 8cru]>1es ure,r oried Paul, springing 
towards her, iind seizing her hands iii^ his ; “and bo sure that 
I will find means to overcome them.’' 

Even in tho midti of all tho glow and fervor of anticipated 
triumph, he could iio^ivoid noticing ^how icily cold were the 
iiiigers that rested iu hispalm, and how utterly passionless was 
the pressure with whicii slic slightly returned liis enraptured 
chisp. * 

“ Liston,” said ahe, as she withdrew her lumd ; “1 will take 
two more liours for ooi^ideration. By that time the whole of 
the house of ICostupchin be cradled in slumber ; then meet 
3ne at the old sundial near the yew tree at the bottom of the 
gaiden, and I will give you my reply. Nay, not a word,” she 
added, as lie seemed about to remonstrate, “ for 1 tell you that 
1 think it will bo a favorable one.” 

“ But why not come back here ? ” urged he s there is a 
hard frost to-night, and — ” 

“ Are you so cold a lover,” broke ih Ravina, with her aoouB* 
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tomad laugh, to dread the changes of the weather ? But not 
another word ; I hsTe spoken.** 

She glided from the room, but uttered a low cry cf rage. 
She had almost fallen over Alexis in tho corridor. 

“ Why is that brat not in his bed^ ” cried she, angrily ; 
** he gave me quite a turn.** 

“Go to your room, boy,” exclaimed his fatlier, Iftirshly, and 
with a malignant glance at his enemy, the child slunk away. 

Paul Sorgevitch paced up and down ifih^room for the two 
hours that he had to pass l^fore the hour of meeting. His 
heart was very heavy, and a vague feeling of disquietude began 
to creep over him. Twenty times he made up his mind not to 
keep bis appointment, and as often the fascinations of the fair 
woman compelled him to rescind his resolution. Ho remem¬ 
bered that ho had from childhood disliked that spot by the yew 
ti^ee, and had always looked upon it as a dreary, uncanny place ; 
and be even now ^sliked the idea of finding himself here after 
dark, even with such fair companionship as he had been prom¬ 
ised. Counfing the minutes, ho paced backwards and forwards, 
as thoughmoved by some concealed machinery. Non^ and again 
he glanced at the clock, and at last its deep metallic sound, as 
it struck the quarter, warned him that he had but little time to 
lose, if he intended to keep his appointment. Throwing on a 
heavily furred coat and pulHt/g a traveling cap down over his 
ears, he opened -a side .door and sallied out into the grounds. 
The moon was at its full, and shone coldly down upoh the leaf¬ 
less trees, which looked white and ghostlikc*in its bi^ams. The 
paths and unkept lawns were now covered with hoar frost, and 
a keen wind every now and then svi’^t by, which, in spite of 
.his wraps, chilled Paul's blood iu Lis veins. The dark, shape 
of the yew treo soon*rose up ^fore him, and in another moment 
he stoc^ beside its dusky bdughs. The old gray suudial stood 
only a few paces off, and by its side was standing a slender 
figure, wrapped in a white, fleecy-loo^xing cloak. It was per¬ 
fectly motionless, and again a terror .of undefined dread passed 
through every nerve and miiscle of«Paul Sergevitch’s body. 

“ Ravina! *’ said he, in faltering accents. liavina I ” 

‘ Did you take>me for a ghost ? ” answered the fair woman, 
with her shrill laugh ; *‘no, no, I have not come to that yet. 
Well, Panl Sergevitch, I have come to give you my answer ; 
are you anxious about it ? ’* 

How con you ask tffe such a question? ** returned he; “ do 
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you not know that my whole soul has been aglow with antici- 
palioDS of wliat youi* reply might be? Do not keep me auy 
longer in su8j>©nse* Is it yes, or no ? ** 

“ l^aul Sergevitch^’’ answered the young woman, coming up 
to liim and laying her hands upon his shoulders, and fixing her 
upon his with that strange weird expression before which 
lie always Quailed; do you really love me, Paul^Sergavitch ? ” 
Hsked she. ^ 

‘‘Love you I "'repeated the lord of Kostopchin; “have 1 
not told you a thousand times how much my whole soul flows 
out towards you, how X only live and breathe in your presence, 
and how death at your feet would be more welcome than life 
without you ? ” 

“ People often talk of death, and yet little know how near 
it is to thorn," answered the fair lady, a grim sn^ile appearing 
upon her face ; “ but say, do you give me your whole heart ? " 
AUI have is yours, Ravino," returned I’uul, “name, wealth, 
and the devoted love of a lifetime#" *** 

“ Hut your lieart," persisted she; “ it is you? heart that 1 
want; tell me, Paul, that it is miuc and mine only." 

“ Yes# my heart is yours, dearest Itavina," answered Paul, 
endeavoring to embrace tlie fair form in his impassioned grasp; 
but she glided from him, and theri with a quick bound sprang 
upon Jiim and glared in Jxis face with a look'that was absolutely 
ux>palling. Her eyes gleamed with a durid fli*e, her lips wore 
drawn back, showing her sharp, white l^cth, whilst her breath 
came in quick gasps. 

“1 am hungry/^ murmured, “oh, so hungry; but now, 
Pa'd Sergevitch, your^h :art is mine." , 

Her movement was so'suddon aiid unexpected that he stum¬ 
bled and fell heavily to the grour\<l, the fair woman clinging to 
him and falling upon his breast. * It was then that tlie full 
liorror of his X) 08 ii]on caii*e upon Paul Sergevitch, and he saw 
Ids fate clearly before hitu; but a teiTible numbness preven+^ed 
liim from using his hands to free lumself from the hideous em¬ 
brace wliich was paral 3 'zing‘all his muscles# The face that was 
glaring into his seemed to be undergoing some fearful change, 
and the features to be losing their semblance of humanity# 
With a sudden, q\iick movement, she tore open his garments, 
and in another moment she bad perforated his left breast with 
a ghastly wound, and, plunging in her delicate hands, tore out 
hiH heart and bit at it ravenously. Intent upon her hideous 
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banquet she beaded not the convulsive struggles which agitated 
the dying form of the lord of Kostopchin. She was too much 
occupied to notice a diminutive form approaching, sheltering 
itself behind every tree and bush until it had arrived within 
ten paces of the scene of the terrible tragetly. Then the moon¬ 
beams glistened upon the long shining barrel of a pistol, which 
a boy was leveling with both hands at the murderess'. Then 
quick aud sharp rang out tl\e report, and w^^a wild shriek, in 
which there was 80 metJ[iing beastliko, Ravina leaped from the 
body of the dead man and staggered away to a thick clump of 
bushes some ten paces distant. The boy Alexis had heard tho 
appointment that had been made, aud dogged his father's foot¬ 
steps to the trysting place. After firing tho fatal shot his 
courage deserted him, and he fled backwards to tho house, 
uttering loud shrieks for help. The startled servants wore 
B<.on in the presence of their slaughtered master, but aid war of 
no avail, for tho lord of Kostojwhin had psissod away. With 
fear and trembling the superstitious peasants searched the clump 
of bushes, and started back in horror as they perceived a huge 
white wolf, lying stark and dead, with a half-devoured human 
heart clasped between its fore paws. 


No signs of the lair lady ndio had occupied tho apartments 
in the western side of*the house were ever again soon. Sho 
had passed away from Koptopchiu like an pgly di-eam. and as 
tho moujtks of tho village sat around their stoves ot night they 
whispered strange stories regarding thtwfair woman of tho 
forest and the white woU t.f Kostopclii/t'. liy order ol the Tsar 
a surtee was placed in charge of the‘estate of Kostopolmr, and 
Al exis was ordered to be sent to a jnilitary school until he should 
be old enough to join the army. The meeting between tlio boy 
and his sister, whom the faithful MioJ>al, when all danger was 
at (Ml end, had produced from his hidih^ place, was most affect¬ 
ing ; but it was not until Katrina liiul boon for some time resi¬ 
dent at the house of a distant rotative at Viiopsk, that she 
oeased to wake at night and cry out in terror as she ^gain 
dreamed that she was in the clutches of the white wolf. 
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THE STORY OF ’LORN LIGHT* 

Bt xbomab hood. 

[Thomas Hood, EngUfih ^oet, was bom May 2d, 1798, in l^don; son of a 
bookseller and nephew of an eograTer. A merchant's clerk at thirteen^ th9 
oiigravor’a. apprentice at nineteen, his heuth gare out from* the confinement 
of each; he next became a subeditor of the Zondoa MagoMiM for two yean; 
then a professional nM^of letters, editing 3%s Gem In 1829, starting the Comic 
.Innual in 1880, succeeding Xlook as editor of JVete Monthig in 1841, and 
starting JToo<re Oten in 1844. He died May 8, X84S. An cleven-volttme edition 
of his works was issued 1682-1884. His fame rests chiefly on liis matohleee lines 
The Song of,the Shirt,*'The Bridge of Sighs," ^^Fiur Ines," " A Deathbed," 
^ I Remember," Eugene Aram's Dream." etc.; but bis humorous pieces, like 
'^Tlie Lost Heir," "Ode to a Child," etc.,the tragi-groteeque "Miss Kilman^ 
tegg," and others, swell its volume*} 

Tub story of ’Lorn Lights that londs its lamp 
To wai*n all veseels from the iteef of Doom, 

' Wliere lion surges ceaseless roar and ramp^ 

And many a gallant heart has foxind a tomb. 

West of the point whereon the lighthouse stands^ 

A village nestles on the valley’s side, 

Tlirough which a brooklet tumbles to the sands, 

To lose itself in the unrestful tide; 

A little village, full of fishefrolk, 

That boasts a tiny pier, of stone rough-hcT^n, 

Wli^reon the wild waves beat themselves to smoke 
When keen«Northeaster3 pipe thoir stormy tune. 

Here, summer visitors—like swallows — came, ^ 

And gleamed alcr^ the sands. But when the year, 
Forewarned of deat^’touched all the woods with fiamo 
For funeral pyre, tiien wou^d thry disappear: • 

Wherefore they knew notNvhat* the winters brought 
To that small vill^e by the water’s edge; 

How with the cliffs^he furious ocean fought, ^ 

Broke on their breast, and leapt from ledge to ledge* 

Nor knew they what it^was to wait and yearn 

For those whose boatss might never more come home —* 

••So wondered why the fisher^ wives should turn 
Eyes dim with awe to that long line o^foam— 

That long, white,,angry hBX across the tide, 

Seen in thb daylight, heard in midnight gloom, 

Those rocks, throughout the seaco^t wild and wide. 

Known, feared, and hated as the Reef of Doom* 
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In that email village Richard Masters dwelt^ 

An h^est fisher, owner of a boat; 

7et one who in hia ixunost bosom felt 
A louging for some nobler work ailoat* 

Hie father had been one of Helson's crew. 

An Agamemnon tried and trufty tar; 

He fought where’er the flag of Helsoii flew. 

And trod the slippery dock at Trafalgar. 

Small wonder, Richard« as he hauled higuet. 

And steered ^^The Little Commodorc^^^o shore. 

Should dream the vague, ambitious dreams that fret 
A noble hpart—* inactive— to the core* 

His mother lived 5 aud, but for her, the boy 
Had long ago sought soencs of storner strife. 

Content for her his lalx>rs to employ, 

And gently feed her failing lamp of life. 

But Love, the pilot, who delights to steer 

Poor human hearts on sand bank or ou roef— 

Or, for long voyages will sail them clear, 

"Which bring thorn back with lioavy freights of grief — 
Love took tlie tiller out of Richard’s hand 
(’Tis vain tiie pilot’s mandate to resist), 

Then turned the vessel's head away rroin land, 

And let her drift where’er the winds might list! 

4 

For, he dropt nno oveiihig witli the stream, 

Out past the pier head to his anchored sloop, 

Ho saw a maiden lonelier tlian a dream— 

O’er violet eyes saw golden lashes droop j 
Saw the red suu on silken tresses shiite. 

On poach-soft etteeks, and Ui> 8 ^f rosy bloom. 

And fancied lie beheld some Bhiip"> divine 

That beamed ux>on ir»the gathering gloom. 

.Ah, sweet t ah, sore ! the anguish nud the joy 

When first the soul’s chords t^fill to passion’s hand ! 
With heart that almost burst for oliss, the boy 
Let fall the oars, and drifted/'rom Ihe land. 

A summer visitor that lovely maid, , 

Wlio thwJiad bound poor Richard’s heart her thrall — 
One of those summer sojourners wlio paid * 

Their fleeting visits to the hamlet small. 

Itf learnt her name; and she was far above 
The huiublo flatter’s wildest, fondest dreams; 
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But all in vain he strove against the love 

That filled his brain with visionary schemes. 

He never spoke of that deep wound he bore, 

But grew so pale, and tliin, and heavy-eyod, « 

That, watching hin^ his mother’s heart gi*ew sore 
To note how oft he sadly mused and sighed; 

Vox rectlessnesa had seized him, and the land * 

Seemed hateful overmoro by night and day, 

And when not straying oh the strand 

Tie hoisted sail, and stood to sea atv^ay. 

At length he sold ^*The Little Commodore,” 

The boat that earned their living on the sea. 

And gave his mother half the price for store, 

And then to seek his fortune o(t went he. 

Time passed. The poor old mother, left alone. 

Waited and watched for years ;^then falling ill, 

She died. But on her grave the Immblc stone 

Still watched from the green graveyard on the hill — 
Still looked to seaward, storied with her name — 

Still gathered the salt dews, as if for tears. 

So that her son, if e’er he thither came, 

"Might know his mother kept her watch for years. 

But ho hnd volunteered when England’s fleet 
TTud need of sailors, for tb<?flaplcs8 Gmek 
Who writiled in chains beneafh tlie P^nim ? feet, 
t'aUed uiion England with despairing shriek. 

And liicliaivi gained promotion; for hts skill 
And steady bearing won him credit great, 

So, when there w^ the vacant i>ost to till, 

Without delay his obtain made him mate. 

*^Vithin his heart two women’s pioinories dwelt, 

Through every watch pac6d with him the ship| 

And when to heaven iu humble prayer he knelt. 

Two woiueu’s name^wore Last upon his lip: 

His mother’s name, and hers, who used to make 

Great deeds seem snia^ll—made danger seem unknown, 
For he had sworn to perish for her sake, 

, Or win a fame she would not blush to own. 

And Tlichard'fought in Navarino’s bay, 

And gained renown upon the gory dock 
Of his small cutter, which, the victor, lay 

Between two Tuikish frigates — e^h a wreck I 
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For they had fought the fiery contest out, 

^Mid showere of shot, and flames, and falling spars 
(JleaTon help the fools, 'wfao ever feel a doubt 

That Tvhen war comes, our Fnglaad will lack tara)* 
And alt the officers had fallen, and he. 

The mate, had fought the little craft alone. 

And fought so well, tlie fleet all cheered to see , 

The cutter with her prizes overgrown. 


Hack to that little village on the coast. 

Poor Kiohard hastened, with a pride sincere. 

To tell Lis btory, not for vtxlgar boast, 

But joyous news to glad a mother’s ear. 

That for his long, long absence would atone! 

lie Boxight the woll-kuown cot, — Imt where was she ? 
He found an answer ir. the cold gray stone, 

That in the windjirgraveyard watched the seal 

Then memory of the other loved one came: 

His heart grew cold to thinl:, Was sh<^, too, ^load V 
Hut brain au<l broust seemed filled with living llujuo 
To loam that she was living —and was wed I 
Had wedded one whom Ilicliard ktu-w of oh I, 

A gallant seaman, worthy of litH p<>8t 
As captain of 4 ho Swift,'^ whose trade was gold. 

And skins, and^ivory, oh A fHe’s coast. 

Thus all the light died out of TtichimVs^life, 

As dies the light on far horizon rtn^ 

When leaden clouds, with rain and tempest rife, 

Brood o’er the deep, and all ih*c day grows dim I 
And morn and eve he loitered on the pliore, 

'Without a purx^ose, like 8*^au distraught: 

Were many living ho had known’W yore. 

And yet coiir]>anionship of none ho sought! 

But when the winter came, witlf bowling wind. 

And land and water mot in angry strife. 

Then Richard rou 89 d himself, and seemed to find 
In others’ perils some new use for life t 
Wliene’er the minute guns with hollow boom 
Proclaimed some hajiless vessel, tempest-tost, 

Was driving headlong on the Reef of Doom, 

Where aid Sbming — she must soon be lost. 
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Bichard was foremost of the rescuing crew^ 

X>eapite the waves that threatened to o’erwheln&i 
Pushed off to sea among the gallant few^ 

And took the post of danger at the hedm I 

* One night the boat, while loud the tempest shrieked. 

Put forth to aid a vessel seen to strike 
On Doom’s dark Beef—and ocean vengeance wreaked 
Upon the Tft^ked and rescueA alike! 

The boat was dashed against the vessel’s side 

And shattered^stove — sunk with her woary crew: 
Tlicu, while they battled with the boiling tide. 

The ship heeled over —groaned —and broke in twot 

They drew poor Bichard forth upon the sand, 

■VVoiti out with struggling in the yeasty waves, 

For he had borne a burden to the \trand, 

« Thongli now they both seemed fit but for their graves 1 
Put Kichard ws^ a man, and iron-nerved, 

And so with care he came to life erelong} 

Put she was dead, whom he had fain preserved — 

A woman! women are so seldom strong; 

And this was one as delicate and fair 

As bindwHcd blooms, that perish at a touch, 

With soft blue eyes, and silkV^golden hair — 

Death has no need of violence with such I 

But when poor Bichard, staggering to* his feet, 

Crossed to th<^couch, that pallid face to see. 

His lips grew whitehis faint heart ceased to beat—* 
His blood was turned to water —it was she I 
the beloved! Thim after years they met, 

Too late, too late, by chanccftogether thrown — 
Bichard — the man who never could forget; 

And she — the wo^san who had never known, 

Ife laid her in the littlh^ quiet grave, 

Beside his mother, looking o*er the sea, 

Within the hearing of the restless *^ave. 

Here he, too, hoped his rest at last would be t 
And then he aware on oath that ne’er again. 

In calm or storm, by daylight or in gloom, 

Should Uuy ship that sailed upon the main 
hleet her destruction on the Bee^ of Doom; 
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WhenfoM ht boilt the tower on the oliff, 

And Ht the lemp^ aA& watched it, dsy and nighty 
8o that no veseel may be wrecked ther^ if 

The akipper does baft eteer her by ’Lorn Light. 


AN in;.and voya^.‘ 

Bt lft)B£RT LOUIS 8TEVRKSON. 

£Hobbbt Lot7n*Bikt.rouR 8TBTBNftoif» eoamopoUt.ux noveltst, was born at 
Edlsbuigh* Scotland, November IS, ISOO. Intended lor an tngineer, and then 
studying law and called to the bar, he became a traveler .md story-tellei, art- 
Ulng In Samoa In 1880 and dying there December S, 1804 He was warmly 
interestod In, and greatly beloved by, the Samoan nauveei, and A Footnote tt> 
History** te an account ol an episode m the foreign Inndlmgof their politics. 
*Hia novels, stones, travel sketdbes, and poems all ronuibute to a high liteiaiy 
fame, as Instance Travels with a Donkey in the Ceveiines,** **The Now Ata- 
bAD Nights,** Kidnappeil,** *^The Master of Ballantrae,'* A Ohild'if Gaidon 
of Verse,** “Prince Otto,** “Dr, Jokyll and Mr Hydo,*’ “Catiiona** (the same 
as “David Ballom **), and the unfinished “ Weir of licruuBtou,** besides the 
“ Life of Fleeming Je^in,** and others 3 

The Roval Sport Nautiqub- 

The rain took'oiX near ^aeken. But the sun was already 
down; thj air »wa chill; and we had scarcely a dry stitch be¬ 
tween the pair of uHr Nay^ now we found curseIVes near the 
ond of the All^e Verte^ and on the very \lmslir Id of Brussels 
we were confronted by a serious difiljylty. The shoies were 
closely lined canjil boat^ waitiog their turn at the look, 
^i^owhere was there any convenieij^ landing place ; nc^wliere so 
much^as a stable yard to le^ve pie canoes in for tho night. Wo 
scrambled ashore and entered an estaminet, whexe some 8orry 
fellows were drinking with the landloid. The landlord was 
pretty round with us; he knew of no coach house or stable 
yard, nothing of the sort; and seeing we had come with no 
mind to drink, he did not conceal his impatience to be lid of 
us. One of the sorry fellows came to the rescue. Somewhere 
in the corner of •the Uksin there was a slip, he informed us, and 
something else besides, not very clearly defined by him, but 
hopefully construed by liis liearors. 

Sure enough there was the slip in the comer of the basin; 
and at the top of it %wo nicedooking lads in boating clothes. 

* ' By pertaiMion of Chatto^ft Windua (Po#t 8vo , pnoe Gd ) 
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The Arethusa addressed himself to these. One of them said 
there would be no difliculty about a night^s lodging for our 
boats; and the other, taking a cigaratte from hia lips, inquired 
if they were made by Searle & Son. The name was quite an 
introduction. Half a docen other young men came out of a 
boathouse bearing the suporscrlption Uoyal Spout Nautiqub, 
and joined inHlie talk. They were all very polite, Voluble, and 
enthusiastic; and the^ discourse wag interlarded with h^nglish 
boating terms, and ffie names of English ^at builders and Eng¬ 
lish clubs. I do not know, to my shame, any spot in my native 
land where I should have been so warmly recei^d by the same 
number of people. We were English boating men, and the 
Belgian boating men fell upon our necks. I wonder if French 
Huguenots were as cordially greeted by English Protestants 
when they oamo across tbo Channel out of great tribulation. 
Hut, after all, what religion knits peojde so closely as common, 
hport?^ 

The canoes wore carried into the boathouse; they wore 
washed down for us by the club servants, tlie sails were hung 
out to dry, and everything made as snug and tidy as a picture. 
And in the mean while we were led uj>stairs by our new-found 
brethren, for so more than one of them stated the relationship, 
and made free of their lavatoiy. ^ y^his one lent us sbap, that 
one a towel, a thij’d and fourth ]^l]>ed us to undo our bags. 
And all the time such qxiesiions, such nsshrawces of respect 
and sympathy ! I declare I never knew what glory was before. 

Yes, yes, the Koyal Sport Nautique is ilio oldest club in 
Belgium.” \ 

The 2iightmare illusion of middle age, jtha bear's hug of cus¬ 
tom gradjaally squeezing th^'dife out of a man’s soul, had not 
yet begun for these happy-star^ ypung Belgians. They still 
knew that the interest they took in their business was a trifling 
affair compared to their spontaneous, long-suffering affection 
for nautical sports. To Know what you prefer, instead of 
humbly saying Amen to 'whfit the world tells you you ought 
to prefer, is to have kept your soul alive. Such a man may 
bo generous; he may bo honest in something more than the 
commercial sense; he may love bis friends vrith an elective, 
personal sympathy, and not accept them as an adjunct of the 
station to which he has been c^Led. He may a man, in 
short, acting on his own instincta, keeping in his owr shape 
that God made him in; and not a mefe crank in the social 
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engine houset welded on principles that ho does not uiiderstatid, 
and for purposes that he does not care for. 

For will any one dare to tell me that business is more enter- 
tainiug than fooling among bc^bs 7 He must have never seen a 
boat, or never seen an office, who says so. And for certain tlio 
one is a great deal better for the health. Thero should be ho th¬ 
ing 60 much^ man's business as his amusements. ^Nothing but 
money grubbing can be ppt forward to ^he contrary; no one 
but ^ 

Mammon, tho least erected spirit that fell 
Froin Heaven, 

duist risk a word in answer. It is but a lying cant that would 
represent the mei^chant and the ban key as people disinterestedly 
toiling for mankind, and then niost useful when they are most 
absorbed in their transivclions; for the man is more important 
than his services. And when my 1 loyal Nautical Spoilsman 
shAU have so far fallen from his ho\>eful youth that he cannot 
pluck up an enthusiasm over anything but hU ledger, I venture 
to doubt whether he will l>e near so nice a follow, .md wliothor 
he would welcome, with so good a grace, a couple of dreuoliod 
EnglishmaA paddling into Brussels in the dusk. 

When we had oliangcd wot clothes and drunk a glass of 
pale ale to the clubs pi*oepcr^y, one of their number escorted 
us to a hold. He^rould not join us at our dinner, hut he had 
no objection to a glasa of wine. Enthusiasm is very wearing; 
and I begin to understand why prophetS were unpopular iii 
Judeea, whore they were best known. Vet three stricken hours 
did tliis excellent yoiu^ man sit beside us to dilate on boats and 
boat races; and before be left, he kind enough to cu'der our 
bedi'oom candles. ^ ^ 

We endeavored now and again to change the Rubjoct; but 
the diversion did not last a moment; tho Royal Nautical Sports- 
n\fm bridled, shied, answered the qdeBtion, and then breasted 
once more into the swelling tide o/ bis subject. I call it his 
subject; but 1 think it was he who was subjected. Tho Arethusa, 
who holds all racing as a creature of the devil, found himself in 
a pitiful dilemma.# He durst not own bis ignorance for the honor 
of old England, and spoke away about English clubs and English 
oarsmen whose fame had never bofoi'c come to Ills oars. Several 
times, a^d, once above all, on the question of sliding seats, he 
was within an aco of e^osuro. As for the Cigarette, who has 
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rowed rft%es in the heat of his bloody bnt now disowns these 
slips of his wanton youths his case was still mote desperate $ for 
the Royal Nautical proposed that.be'should take au oar In one 
of their eights on the morrow, to compare the English with the 
Belgian stroke* I coulth see my friend perspiring in bis chair 
whedever that partioular topic came up* And there was yet 
another proposal which had the same effect on bcfth of ns* It 
appeared that the ch^pion canoeist^of Europe (ba well as most 
othor champions^ ’’^Ss a Royal Nautical ^ortsman* And if we 
would only wait until tlie Sunday, this infernal paddler would 
be so condescending as to accompany us on our next stage* 
Neither of us had the least desire to drive the coursers of the 
sun against Apollo. 

When the young man was gone, we countermanded our 
candles, and ordered some brandy and water. The great billows 
had gone over our head. The RoyakNautical Sportemon wer^ 
as niqja young fellows as a man would wish to see, but they were 
a trifle too young and a thought too nautical for us. We be^an 
to see that we were old and cynical; we liked ease and the 
agreeable rambling of the human mm*d about this and the other 
subject; we did not want to disgrace our native land by messing 
at eight, or toiling pitifully in the wake of the champion canoeist. 
In short, wo had recourse to flight.^ It seemed ungrateful, but 
wo tried to make that good on a gjird loaded'^with sincere com** 
plimonts. And indeed it was uo time for tuples; we seemed 
to feel the liot breath of the champion on our necks. 

OxsB IN Flood. 

Before nine next xuornitt^p the two canoes were installed on 
u light country cart at Etjeu^; ^ud we were soon following 
them along the side of a pleasant valley full of hop gardens and 
poplars^ Agraeable villages lay here and there on the slope of 
the hill: notably, Tupigny, with the hop poles hanging their 
garlands iii the very street, and the houses clustered with 
grapes. There was a iftiint enthusiasm on our passage; weavecs 
j)ut th^r heads to the windows; children cried out in ecstasy 
at sight of the two boaties —barquet*tes; and bloused pedes¬ 
trians, who were acquainted with our charioteer, jested wi^ him 
on the nature of his freight. 

We had a shower or two, but light and flying* The air was 
clean and sweet among all these green^elds and green things 
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growixag. Thera was not a touch of autnmn in the weather. 
And when, at Vadencourt, we launched from a little lawn 
opposite a mill, the sun broke forth and set all the leaves shin¬ 
ing in the valley of the Oise. 

The river was swollen with the long rains. From Vaden- 
court idl the way to Origny it ran with ever-quickening 8|>e6d, 
taking fresh heart at each mile, and racing as though it already 
smelt the sm. The water was yellow and turbulent, swung with 
an angry eddy amon^ half-submerged wlTTows, and made an 
angry clatter along stony shores. The course kept turning and 
turning in a naiTOw and well-tlmbex^ed valley. Now the river 
would approach the side, and run gliding along the chalky base 
of the hill, and show us a few o^>en colza fields among the trees. 
Now ki would skirt the garden walls of houses, where we might 
catch a glimpse thi'ough a doorway, and see a priest pacing ia 
the checkered sunlight. ^Again, the foliage closed so thickly in 
front that there seemed to be no issue; only a thicket of pillows 
overtopped by elms and poplars, under which the river ran flush 
and fleet, and where a kingtishcr flew past like a piece of the 
blue sky. On these different manifestations the sua poured Its 
clear and catholic looks. The shadows lay as solid on the swift 
surface of the stream as on the stable meadows. The light 
sparkled golden in the danging poplar leaves, and brought the 
hills into communion with eyes. And all the while the 
river neve., stopp^ wnning or took breath; and the reeds 
along the whole vall^ stood shivering from top to toe. 

There should be some myth (but if th^rc is, 7 know it Jiot) 
founded on the shivering of the reeds. ^There are not many 
things in nature mor^ striking to man's eye. It is such an 
eloquent pantomime of terror; an^ to see such a number of 
terrified creatures taking s^nc^ary in every nook along the 
shore is enough to infect a silly^ human with alarm. Perhaps 
they are only acold, and no wonder, standing waist-deep in the 
stream. Or, perhaps, they have never got accustomed to the 
speed and fury of the river’s fiu^ or the miracle of its con¬ 
tinuous body. Fan once played tipon tbeir forefathers; and so, 
by the hands of his river, he still plays upon these later genera¬ 
tions dowu all tbe valley of tlie Oise ; and plays the same air, 
both sweet and shrill, to tell us of the beauty and the terror of 
the world. 

The canoe was like a leaf in the current. It took it up and 
shook itv and carried it^masterfuUy away, like a Centaur carry- 
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be shot, sometimes one so ahallow and fall o£ s|a1res ihst we 
must withdraw the boats from the water and oarrjr them routid* 
But the chief sort of obstacle was a consequeuee of the late 
high winds* Every two or three hundmd yards a tree had 
aorosB the river, and usually involved more than another^ in 
its fall* Often there was free water at the end, and we oeuid 
steer round the leafy promontory and hear the sacking and 

bubbling among the twigs« Often, again, when the tree reached 
from bank to banb,^thara was rooln, by lying close, to shoot 
through underneath, canoe and all* Sometimes it was^ltooM-* 
sary to get out upon the trunk itself and pull the boats across; 
and sometimes, where the stream was too impetuous for this, 
there was nothing for it but to land and carry over.** This 
made a fine series of accidents in the day’s career, and kept us 
aware of ourselves* 

Shortly after our reembarkation ^ while I was leading by a 
long way, and still full of a noble, exulting spirit in honor of 
the sun, the swift pace, and the church bells, the river made 
one of its leonine pounces round a corner, and I was awwe of 
another fallen tree within a stone cast* I had my backboard 
down in a trice, and aimed for a place where the trank seemed 
high enough above the water, and the branches not too thick to 
let me slip below. When a man has just vowed eternal brother* 
hood with the univei'se he is ix6t in a temper to take great 
determinations coolly, and this,'Which mig^j^^jLave been a very 
important determination for me, had not been taken under a 
happy star* The tree caught me about'the chest, and while I 
was yet struggling v> make less of myself and get tbrot^h, the 
river took the matter out of my hands and bereaved me of my 
boat. The Arethusa Awung round broadside on, leaned over, 
ejected so much of me as stfl remained on board, and, thus dis* 
encumbered, whipped under me tree, ligfitbd, and went n^errily 
aw&y downstream. * 

I do not know how long it was before I scrambled on to the 
tree to which I was left clinging, but it was longer than 1 oared 
about* My thoughts wercT pf a grave and almost somber chw- 
acter, but I still clung *to my paddle. The stream ran away 
with tny heels as fast as I could pull up my shoulders, and I 
seemed, by the weight, to have all the wat^r of the Oise in my 
trousers pockets. You can never know, till you try it, what 
a dead pull a river makes against a man. Death himself had 
me by the heels, for this was his last ambuscade, and he must 
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stow join petsoaall^ in the fray. And still 1 held to my paddle. 
At I dtE^I«d myself on to my stomach on the trunk, and 
lay there a hreathleas sop, with a mingled sense of humor and 
lajustioe^ A poor figure I must hare presented to Bums upon 
the hilltop with his team. But these was the paddle in my 
hand. On my tomb, if ever I have one, I mean to get’these 
words iosorib^: ^ He clung to his paddle.** • • 

The Cigarette had gone past awhile bttfore; for, as I might 
have observed, if I had been a little less pieased with the uni* 
YersI at the moment,‘'there was a clear way round the tree top 
at the farther side. He had offerod his services to haul me 
out, but, as I was then already on my elbows, I had declined, 
and sent him downstream after the truant Arethusa. The 
stream was too rapid for a man tg mount with one canoe, let 
alone two, upon his hands. So I crawled along the trunk to 
shore, and proceeded down the meadows by the river side. I 
was so cold that my heart was sore. I had now an idea of niy 
own why the reeds so bitterly shivered. 1 could havp given 
any of them a lesson. The Cigarette remarked, facetiously, 
that he thought 1 was “ taking exorcise *’ as 1 drew near, until 
he made out for certain that I was only twittering with cold. 
1 had a rub down wifh a towel, and donned a dry suit from the 
india^bber bag. But I was not my own man again for the 
‘rest of the voyage; 1 had X queasy sense .that I wore my last 
dry clothes upon, r>y,^body. *rho struggle had tired me ; and, 
pexht^^ whether I kpew it or not, I was a little* dashed in 
spirit. The devouring element in the universe had leaped out 
agunst me, in this green valley quickened by a running stream. 
The bells were all very pretty in their way, but 1 had heard 
some of the hollow nbtes of Pan's music. Would thg wicked 
river drag me down by the heeV, indeed? and look so beauti- 
fnl all the time ? 'Nature^* good humor was only skin deep, 
after all. 

Tliere was still a long way to go by the winding course of 
riie stream, and darkness had fallen, and a late bell was ringing 
in Origny Sunte>Benofte when we^arrived. 
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Oitioinr Saints-Bskoitb. 

A BY-DAY* 
e 

The next day was SaBday^ and the church belU had little 
rest; indeed^ 'I do not think I remember anywhere else so g^at 
a choLoe of services as were here offered to the devout. And 
while the bells made 'merry in the sunshi^et all the world with 
his dog was out shooting among the beets and colza. 

In the morning a hawker and his wife went down the street 
at a foot pace, singing to a very slow, lamentable musio^ 
France mes amours.’* It brought everybody to the door; and 
when our landlady called in^the man to buy the words^ he had 
not a copy of them left. She was not the first nor the second 
who had been taken with the song, '^here is something very 
];>athet '0 in the love of the French people^ since the war, for 
dismal patriotic music making. I have watched a forester from 
Alsace while some one was singing Lcs malheurs de la France/* 
at a baptismal party in the neighborhood of Fontainebleau. He 
arose from the table and took his son asida» close by where I was 
standing. Listen, listen/* he said, bearing on the boy *8 shoul¬ 
der, *^and remember this, my son.*/ . A little after he went out 
into the garden suddenly, and 1 could hear him sobbing in the 
darkness. 

4 

The humiliation of their arms and ike loss of Alsace and 
Lorraine made a soro pull on the endurance of this sensitive 
people; and their heara are still hot, not so much against Ger- 
ma.iy as against the Empire- In what other country will you 
find a patriotic ditty bring all^^the world into the street?^ But 
affliction heightens love; and sh^l TOver know we are Eng* 
lishmen until we have lost India. Independent America is still 
the cross of my existence; 1 cannot think of F'armor George 
without abhorrence ; and I never feel more warmly to my OW 71 
land than when I see the stajs and stripes, and remember what 
our empire might have been. * 

The« hawker's little book, which I purchased, was a curious 
mixture. Side by side with the flippant,* rowdy nonsense of the 
Paris music halls there were many pastoral pieces, nofwithout 
a touch of poetry, I thought, and instinct with the brave inde¬ 
pendence of the poorer class in France. There you might read 
how the woodcutter gloried iu liie ax, and the gardener scorned 
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to be ashamed of his spade* It was not very well written, this 
poetry of labor, but the pluck of the sentiment redeemed wliat 
was weak or wordy in the expression. The martial and the 
patriotio* pieces, on the other hand, were tearful, womanish pro^ 
duotioQs one and all. The poet had passed under the Caudine 
Forks; be sang for an army visiting the tomb of its old renown, 
with arms reversed; and sang not of victory but of^daath. There 
was a number in the hawker’s collection called Consents Fran- 
Qais/^ which may ran]^ among the moat di&uasive war lyrics on. 
record* It would 'not be possible to fight at all in such a spirit. 
The bravest conscript would turn pale if such a ditty were struck 
up beside him on tiie morning of b^tUe; and whole regiments* 
would pile their arips to its tune. 

If Fletcher of Saltoun is in the right about the influence of 
national songs, you would say France was come to a poor pass. 
But the thing will work its own cure, and a sound-heartod and 
courageotis people weary at length of sniveling over their dis¬ 
asters. Already Paul D^rouldde has written some manly mili¬ 
tary verses. There is not much of the trumpet note in them, 
perhaps, to stir a man’s heart in his bosom; they laok the lyrical 
elation, and move slowly; but they are written in a grave, hon¬ 
orable, stoical apii'it, which should carry soldiers far in a good 
cause. One feels as if one '^ould like to trust D^roaldde with 
something. It will be happy he can so far inoculate his fellow- 
countrymen that may be trusted with their own future. 

And, in the mean time, here is an antidote to French Con¬ 
scripts” and much other doleful versification. 

We had left tlie boats overnight in the custody of one whom 
we shall call Carnival. I did not properly catch his name, and 
perhaps that was not unfortunate for him, as I am mot in a 
position to hand him down wi^/T honor to posterity. To this 
person’s premises we strdlfed in the course of the day, and 
found quite a little deputation inspecting the canoes. There 
was a stout gentleman with a knowledge of the river, which ho 
seemed eager to impart* There ^ was a very elegant young 
gentleman in a black coat, with a smattering of, Fnglish, who 
led the talk at once to the Oxford and Cambridge bgat race* 
And then there were* three handsome girls from fifteen to 
twenty; and an old gentleman in a blouse, with no teeth to 
speak of, and a strong country accent. Quite the pick of 
Origny, I should suppose. 

The Cigarette had •some mystoriea to pei’form with his rig- 
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gtng in the coach house; eo I was left to do the parade 
handed. I found myself very much of a hero, whether I would 
or not« The girls were full of little ehudderings over the 
dangers of our journey. And I thought it would be ttngallant 
not to take my cue from* the ladies. My mishap of yesterday, 
told in an offhand way, produced a deep sensation. It was 
Othello ov^r dgain, with no less than three Deademonas and a 
Bi)rinkling of sympathetic senators in the background. Never 
were the canoes more flattered, or flattered more adroitly. 

It is like a violin,’^ cried one of the girls in an ecstasy. 

1 thank you for the word, mademoiselle,’* said I* ** All the 
•more since there are people who call out to me that it is like a 
cofBu.” 


*^OhI but it is really like a violin. It is finished like a 
violin,’* she went on. 

And polished like a violin,** added a senator. 

One has only to stretch the cords,** concluded another, 
and then tum-tumty-tum; *’ he imitated the result with spirit. 
Was not this a graceful little ovation? Where this people 
finds the secret of its pretty speeches I cannot imagine, unless 
the seciet should be no other than a sincere desire to please, 
liut then no disgrace is attached in France to saying a thing 
neatly; w^iereas in England, to talk like a book is to give in 
one’s resignation to society. « 

The old gentleman in the blouse etole^Htd* the coach house, 
and somewhat irrelevantly informed the Cigarette that he was 
the father of the threq^girls and four more ; quite an exploit for 
a Frenchman. 

You are very fortunate,** answered the Cigarette, politely. 
And the old gentleman, having apparently gained his point, 
stole away again. X , • 

We all got very friendly together. ' The girls proposed to 
stai-t with us on the morrow, if you please. And, jesting apa^ 
every one was anxious to know the hour of our departure. 
Now, when you are going to«. crawl into your canoe from a bad 
launch, a crowd, however friendly, is undesirable, and so we 


told them not before twelve, and mentally determined to be off 
by ten at latest. 

Towards evening we went abroad again to post some letters. 
It was cool and pleasant; the long village was quite empty, 
except for one or two urchins who followed us sm they urngnt 
have followed a menagerie; the hills aifll the tree tops looked 
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in ttom aU sides through the clear air» and the bella were ohim* 
for yet another aervioe. 

Suddenly we sighted the three gixls* standings with a fourth 
sistetv in front of a shop on the wide selvage of the roadway. 
We had been very meny with them ft little while ago, to 
sure- But what was ^le etiquette of Origny ? Had it been a 
county road> of course we should have spoken to them; but 
here^ under the eyes of all the gossips, ought we to do even as 
much as bow? 1 consulted the Cigarette- 
Look,’’ said he- 

I looked- There were the four girls on the same spot; but 
now four backs were turned to ua, very upright and conscious-. 
Corporal Modesty had given the word of command, and the 
well •disciplined picket bad gone right*about-faoe like a single 
person- They mcuntained this formation all the while we were 
in sight; but we heard them tittering among themselves, and 
the girl whom we had not met laughed with open moulji, and 
evbn looked over her shoulder at the enemy- I wonder was 
it. altogether modesty, after all, or in part a sort of country 
provocation ? 

As we were returning to the inn we beheld something float* 
ing in the ample field of golden evening sky, above the chalk 
olifEi and the trees that grow^along their summit. It was too 
high up, too larger and too q^ady for a kite; and, as it was 
daik, it could net be ^ star- For, ^though a star were as black 
as ink and as rugged es a walnut, so amply does the sun bathe 
heaven witix radiance^that it would sparklq like a point of light 
for us. The village was dotted with people with their heads in 
• air; ctfid the children j^ere in a bustle all along the street and 
far up the straight road that cluTibs the hill, where we could 
still see them running in ^loos^ knots- It was a balloon, we 
learned, which had left Saint Quentin at half^past five that 
evening- Mighty composedly the majority of grown peo- 
took it. But we were English, and were soon running up 
the hill with the best. Being travelers, ourselves in a small 
way, we would fain have seen these other travelers alight. 

The spectacle was over by the time we gained the toj> of the 
htlL All the gold had* withered out of the sky, and the balloon 
had disappeared- Whither? I ask myself; caught up into*the 
eeventh heaven ? or come safely to land somewhere in that blue, 
uneven dist^ce, into which ^e roadway dipped and melted 
before our eyes ? Probably the aSronauta were already warm- 
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ing themgelves at a farm chimney* for they aay it iB cold in 
these uuhomely regions of the air. The zught fell swiftly. 
Roadside trees and disappointed sightseere* returning through 
the meadows, stood cot in black against a margin of low, red 
sunset. It was cheerfulsr to face the other way, and so down 
the hill we went, with a full mooq^ the color of a melon, swings 
ing high above the wooded valley, and the white clifib behind ns 
faintly reddened by the fire of the chalk kilns. 

The lamps were lighted, and the salads were being made in 
Origny Sainte-Benoite by the river. 

I 

Changed Times. 

About one thing we were mightily taken up, and that was 
eating. I think I made a god of my belly. 1 remember dwell* 
ing in imagination upon this or that dhh till mj mouth watered i 
and l^ng before we got in for the niglit my appetite was a 
clamant, instant annoyance. Sometimes we paddled alongside 
for a while and whetted each other with gastronomioal fancies 
as we we)it. Cuke and sherry, a homely refection, but not 
within reach upon the Oise, trotted through my head for many 
a mile ; and once, us wo were approaching Verberie, the Ciga* 
retie brought iny heart into my qiouth by the suggestion of 
oyster patties and Sauierue. ^ * 

I BU])]>obe none of uh recognize the gz^eefi part that is played 
in life by eating and drinking. The appetite is so imperious 
that wo can stomach* the least interesting viands, and pass ofE 
a dinner hour tbankmlly enough on bread and water; just as 
there are men wlio must read something,^f it were only ‘♦.Brad- 
sbaw^s Quide.** But there is a romance about the matter, after 
all. Probably the table has «iore de'^tees than love; and I 
am sure that food is much more generally entertaining than 
scenery. Do you give in, as Walt Whitman would say, that 
you are any tlie less immortal for tliat ? The true materialiapi 

is to be ashamed of what we are. To detect the flavor of an 

% 

olive is no less a piece of human perfection than to And beauty 
in the colors of the sunset. 

Canoeing was easy work. To dip the paddla at the proper 
inclination, now right, now left; to keep the head down* 
stream; to empty the little pool that gathered in the lap of 
the apron ; to screw up the eyes against the glitt^iog sparkles 
of sun upon the water ; or now and again to pass below the 
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'whistling towrope of the Peo Gratias of Conde, or Four Sons 
of Aymon^*’—-there was not much art in that; certainly silly 
musoles managed it between sleep and waking; and meanwhile 
the brain had a whole holiday^ and went to sleep. We took in 
at a glance the laiger features of the ^oene, and beheld, with 
haU an eye, bloused fishers and dabbling washerwomen on the 
bank. Now and again we might be half wakenhd *by some 
ohuroh spire, by a leaping iiah, oc by a trail of river grass that 
clung about the paddle and had to be plucked off and thrown 
away. But these luminous intervals were only partially lumi¬ 
nous* A little more of us 'waa called into action, but never 
the whole. The control bureau of nerves, what in some moods 
we call Ourselves, enjoyed its holiday without disturbance, like 
a Government Office. The great wheels of intelligence turned 
idly in the head, like fly wheels, grinding no grist. I have 
gone on for half anJioxir a«*a time, counting my strokes and for¬ 
getting the hundreds. I flatter niyself the beasts that perish 
could not underbid that, as a low form of consciousness. And 
what a pleasure it was! What a hearty, tolerant temper did it 
bring about I There is nothing captious about a man who has 
attained to this, the one possible apotheosU in life, the Apotheo¬ 
sis of Stupidity ; and ha begins to feel dignified and longevous 
like a tree*^ , ^ 

There wa^ one odd piece of pr^tical metaphysics which accom¬ 
panied what 1 may call the depth, if I must not call it Die intensity, 
of my abstraction. What philosophers call me and n<?t me^ ego 
and non ego^ preoccupied me whether I w^uld or no. There 
was less me aud more not me than I was accuatomed to expect. 
1 looked on upon somebcKly else, who managed the paddling ; 
I was aware of somebody clse^s feet against the stretcher; my 
own body seemed to have no more intimate relation to me than 
the canoe, or the river, or €he river banks. Nor this alone : 
something inside my mind, a part of my brain, a province of my 
proper being, had thrown off allegiance and set up for itself, or 
perlmps for the somebody else who .did tlie paddling. I had 
dwindled into quite a little thing in*a corner of myself. 1 was 
isolated in my own skull. Thoughts presented themselves 
unbidden 5 they wgra not my thoughts, they were plainly some 
one else^s ; and I considered them like a part of the landscape. 
I take it, in short, that I was about as near Nirvana as would 
be ooDvai^ieat 4x1 practical life ; and, if this be so, I make the 
Buddhists my sinoere compliments ; *tiis an agreeable state, not 
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very consistent with mental brilliancy, not exaetly profitable in 
a money point of view, but very calm, golden, and ineuriotia, and 
one tliat sets a man superior to alarms* It may be beet figured 
by supposing yourself to get dead drunlc, and yet ke^ sober to 
enjoy it, I have a notion that open-air laborers .sextet spend 
a large |>ortion of their days in this ecstatio* stupor, whiok. 
explains *tli6ir high composure and endurance* A pity to go to 
the expense of laijdsmum when here is a better paradise for 
nothing! ^ 

This frame of mind was the great exploit of our voyage, 
lake it all in all. It was the farthest piece of travel accom¬ 
plished. Indeed, it lies so far from beaten paths of language 
that I despair of getting the reader into sympathy with the 
smiling, complacent idiocy of my condition; when ideas came 
and went like motes in a sunl^am ; when trees and church 
spires along the bank surged up frbm time to time into my 
notice, like solid objects through a rolling oloudland s when 
the rhythmical swish of boat and paddle in the water beoaAie a 
cradle song to lull my thoughts asleep; when a piece of mud 
on the deck was sometimes an intolerable eyesore, and some¬ 
times quite a companion for me, and the object of pleased con¬ 
sideration ; and all the time, with the river running and the 
shores changing upoi} either hanck I kept counting my strokes 
and forgetting the hundreds, the happiest *aaimal in l^raoce. 

Down the Oise^ 

OHUnCH ir^TBRIOKS* 

We made our first stage below Compidgne to Pont Sainte 
Maxcnce* I was abroad a uttle^aftw six the next morning* 
The air was biting and smelt of f^st. In an open place a score 
of women wrangled together over the day's market; and the 
noise of their negotiation sounded thin and querulous, like 
of sparrows on a winter's morning. The rare passengers blew 
into their hands, and shufBsd in their wooden shoes to set the 
biood«agog. The streets were full of icy shadow, althoxigh the 
chimneys were smoking overhead in ^Iden^ sxmahine* If you 
wake early enough at this season of the year, you may get up 
in December to breeik your fast in Jxme* 

I found my way to the church, for there is always something 
to see about a church, whether living Vorshipets or dead men^s 
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tombs: you find there the deadliest earnest, and the hollowest 
deceit; and even where it is not a piece of history, it will be 
certeda to leak out some contemporary gossip. It was scarcely 
80 cold in the church aa it was without, but it looked colder. 
The white nave was positively arctic to %he eye; and the t^w- 
driuesa of a continental altar looked more forlorn than usual in 
the solitude and the bleak air. Two priests sat in tlie bhancel 
reading and waiting penitents; and out in IJie nave one very 
old woman was engaged^in her devotions. It was a wodder 
how she was able to pass her beads when healthy young people 
were breathing in their palms and slapping their chests; but 
though this concerned me, I was yet more dispirited by tlxe 
nature of her exercises* She went from chair to chair, from 
* altar to altar, circumnavigating the chixrch. To eacli shrine 
she dedicated an equal number of beads and at* equal length of 
time. Like a prudent capifabst with a somewhat cynical view 
of the commercial prospect, she desired to place her supplica¬ 
tions in a great variety of heavenly secxiritles. She would rink 
nothing on the credit of any single intercessor. Out of the 
whole company of saints and angels, not one but was to 
suppose himself her champion elect against the Great Assizes! 
I could only think of it as a dull transparent jugglery, based 
upon unconscious unbelief. * • 

She was as dead an old woman as ever I saw; no more than 
bone and parchment, curiously put together. Her eyes, with 
which she interrogated were vacant of ^onse. It depends 

on what you call seeing, whether you mightAOt call her blind. 
Perhaps she had known love ; perhaps borne children, suckled 
th^pi, and given them pat names. But now that was all gone 
by, and had left her neither happier nor wiser; and the best sUo 
could do with her mornings wes to come up here into the cold 
chxut^ and juggle tor a slice of heaven. It was not without a 
gulp that I escaped into the streets and the keen morning air. 
Moaning ? why, how tired of it she would be before night! and 
if she did not sleep, how then ? It ia fortunate tliat not many 
of us are brought up publicly to justify our lives at the bar of 
threescore years and ten^ fortunate that such a number are 
knocked opportonely on the head in what they^call the flower 
of their years, and go away to suffer for tiieir follies in private 
somewhere el^. Otherwise, between sick children and discon¬ 
tented old^folk, we might be put out of all conceit of life. 

I had need of all cerebral hygiene during that day 's 
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paddle; the old devotee stuck in, my throat sot^y* But I was 
soon in the seventh heaven of stupidity; and knew nothing bat 
that somebody was paddling a canoe» while 1 was counting hi^ 
strokes and forgetting the hundreds. I used sometimes to be 
afraid 1 should remember the hundreds; which would have 
made a toil of a pleasure; but the terror was chimerical^ they 
went o4it t>f my mind by enchantment, and I knew no mom 
than the man in the moon about my only ocoupation. 

^t Creil, whele we stopped to lunch, we left the canoes in 
another floating lavatory, which, as it was high noon, was 
packed with washerwomen, red-handed and loud-voiced; and 
they and their broad jokes are about all I remember of the 
place. I could look up my history books, if you were very 
anxious, and tell you a date or two ; for it flgured rather largely* 
in the English wars* But I prefer to mention a girls* bearing 
school, which had an interest foj^us because it was a girls* 
bonding school, and beoatxse we imagined we had rather an 
interest for it* At least, there were the girls about the gafden; 
and here were we on the river ; and there was more ^an one 
handkerchief waved as wo went by. It caused quite a stir in 
my heart; and yet how we should have wearied and despised 
each other, these girls and I, if we had been introduced at a 


croquet party I But this is a f^hion I love : to kiss the hand 
or wave a handkerchief to people I shall never see again, to 
play with possibility, and ^ock in *a peg for fancy to hang 
upon* It gives the traveler a jog, reminds him that he is not 
a traveler every^^ere, and that his' jotimey is no more than a 
siesta by the way on the real march of life* 


The church at Creil was a nondescript place in the inside, 
splashed with gaudy lights from the windows, and picked out 


with medallions of the Dolorous Way. But there was one 
oddi^, in the way of an ex vote, fvhich pleased me hugely: a 
faithful model of a canal boat, swung from the vault, with a 
written aspiration that God should conduct the Saint Nicholas ** 
of CreU to a good haven* The thing was neatly executed, and 
would have made the delight of a party of boys on the water 


side*^ But what tickled me was the gravity of the peril to he 
conjured. You might hang up the Inodel of a seagoing ship, 
and welcome: one that is to plow a furrow round the world. 


and visit the tropic or the frosty poles, runs dangers that are 
well worth a candle and a mass* But the Saint Nicholas ** of 
Creil, which was to be tugged for some ten years patient 
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draug^ht hoTSdfl, in a weedy canal« with the poplars chattering 
overhead^ and the skipper whistling at the tiller; which was to 
do all Its errands in green^ inland places^ and never got out of 
sight of a village belfry in all its cruis^g ; why, you would 
have tl^pugfat if anything could be dome without the inter- 
vention of Providenoe, it would be that I But perhaps the 
skipper was a humorist: or perhaps a prophet, reminding peo¬ 
ple of the Seriousness of life preposterous token. 

At Creil, as at Noyon, ^aint Joseph seemed k favorite saint on 
the score of punctuality. Day and hour can be specified ; and 
grateful people do «not fail to specify them on a votive tablet, 
when prayers have been punctually and neatly answered. 
Whenever time is a consideration. Saint Joseph is the proper 
intermediary. I took a sort of pleasure in observing the vogue 
he had in France, for the good man plays a very small part 
in ^my religion at home. IKt I could not help fearing timt, 
where the saint is so much commended for exactitude, he ^ill 
be expected to be very grateful for his tablet. 

This is foolishness to us Protestants; and not of great im¬ 
portance anyway. Whether people^s gratitude for tho good 
gifts that oome to them be wisely conceived or dutifully ex¬ 
pressed is a secondary matter, after ^11, so long as they feel 
gratitude. *Th6 true ignoranae^is when a man does not know 
tiiat he has received* good gift^or begins* to imagine that he 
him got it foi himself. The self-made man is the funniest wind 
bag after all 1 There is a marked difference between decreeing 
light in chaos, and li^tmg the gas in a Metropolitan back 
parlor with a box of patent matches; and, do what we will, 
^there is always something made to puv band, if it were only 
our fingers. 

But there was something worse than foolishness placarded 
in Creil Church. The Association of the Living Rosary {of 
which i had never previously heard^ is responsible for that. 
Thi^ association was founded, according to the printed adver¬ 
tisement, by a brief of Pope Gregory Sixteenth, on the 17th 
of January, 1832: according to a oolored bas-relief, it seems 
to have bron founded, some time or other, by the Virgin giving 
one rosary to Saint Dominic, and the Infant Savior giving 
another to Saint Catherine of Sienna. Pope Gregory is not so 
imposing, but he is nearer hand. I could not distinctly make 
out whether the association was entirely devotional, or had an 
eye to good works; at least it is highly organised: the names 
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of ^ourteelt matrons and misses were filled in fcM^eaoh week of 
the month as associates, with one other, geneiaUy a married 
woman, at the top for Zelatrioe, the choragns of the band. In* 
diligences, plenary and partial* follow on the performance of 
the duties of the association. *^.The partial indttlgenoes are 
aMached to the recitation of the rosary.^ On ethe reeitation 
of theyec^uired dizaiiie** a partial indulgence promptly follows. 
When people serve theJiingdom of Heaven wi^ a passbook in ‘ 
their hands, I should always be aftaid lest they should carry the 
same commercial spfHf into their deallnge with their fellow-men, 
wliich would make a sad and sordid business of this life. 

There is one more article, however, of happier import. “ All 
those indulgences,’* it appeared, *^are applicable to souls in 
purgatory." For God’s sake, ye ladies of Creil, apply them all 
to the souls in purgatory without delay I Bums would take 
no hire for his last songs, preferring to serve his country out of 
uumixed love. Suppose you were to imitate exoisenxan, 
m^dames, and even if the souls in purgatory were ix>t greatly 
bettered, some souls in Creil upon the Oise would find them¬ 
selves none the worse either here or hereafter. 

I cannot help wondering, as 1 transcribe these notes, whether 
a Protestant born and bred is in a fit state to understand these 
signs, and do tliem what Justice they deserve | and I cannot help 
answering that he is not, ThSy cannot look so merely ugly 
and mean to the faithful as tUby do to me. 1 see that as olearly 
as a proposition in Euclid. For t^ese b^evers are neither 
weak nor wicked# They can put up their tablet commending 
Saint Joseph for his dispatch as if he were still a village car¬ 
penter ; they can “ recite the required dtsa»n«,’* and metaphoric 
cally pocket the indulgences as if they had done a job for 
heaven; and then they can go out and look down unabashed 
upon this wonderful river fiowing by, and Up without oonforion 
at the pin-point stars, which are tlmmselves great worlds full 
of flowing rivers greater than the Oise. I see it as plainly, 1 
say, as a proposition in Euclid, that my Protestant mifid has 
missed the point, and that there goes with these deformitieB 
some higher and more religious spirit I dream. 

I wonder if other people would make the same allowances 
for me ? Tnke the ladies of Creil, having *reoited my rosary of 
toleration, I look for my indulgence on the spot. 
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THE YARN OF THE “NANOY BELL.”‘ 

Bt W. 8. G11J3SRT. 

{WxiAXAic 80BWHX Gxlbsbts An English >amorlst; born In London, 
KoTember 18, 1886. A gndnBlo of Z^ondon UnlTetBlty, he served as clerk in 
the Pflvy CouneO fAot (1867-1882), end in 1664 was called to the bar. Find¬ 
ing hie iwaottoe «BUiU and onxemnneraUve, be began to contribjite to periodaoals, 
and to mite for the stage. His £1M piece, ** I>u]cainara,*’ a Christas bur- 
losqne, asq>eared In 1868, and was followed by the oomedles **Tbe Princess,** 
*‘Tbe Palace of Truth,'* **Pygiualloo and Galatea,** **Tbc Wicked World,** 
**6weeUMSXts,** and Engaged.** In 1876 be formed his famous partnership 
with air Arthor Sailirsm, and wrote librettos of the popular oondc operas, 
•♦Trial by Jury/* “H. M. fi. Pinafore/* ** Pirates of l>ensancHs** ♦♦PaUence,’* 
♦* Xolanthe/* ♦* *Xlfee Bfikado,** ** The Oemdoliers,** etc. He also wrote the ** Bab 
Ballads,** originally oontriboted to FNtn.} 

7was on the shores that round the coast 
FAm l>eal to Raifisgate span. 

That 1 found alone, on a piece of stone. 

An elderly naval mskxi. 

# 

Sis hair was weedy, his beard, was long. 

And weedy and long was he, 

And I heard this wight on the shore recite 
Jn a singular minor key: — * 

• A 

f 

^♦Oh^ I am a copk and a oaptsin bold. 

And a mate of fhe Ifaney brig, 

And a bo^sun tig^t,.and a midsbipxnlte,^ 

And the crew of the captain’s gig.” 

And he shook his &sts and he tore his hair, 

Till 1 really felt afraid, 

For I couldn’t help thinking the man had been drinking, 
And so I simply said* ^ 

♦♦ Oh, elderly xnan^ it’s little I know 
' Of the duties of men of the sea. 

And PU eat my hand if 1 understand 
How you can possibly be 

« 

At OQM ajcook mnd a captain bold. 

And tlM mate of the Nancy brig. 

And a bo’stm tigbt and a midshipmite, 

«Ajid the crew of the eaptain’s gig.” 

By pelteissioti of author sad Oso. BoQiUdge A Boas. 


1 
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^iien lie a hitcii to his trouaers^ whicli 
Is a trick all seamen lam. 

And having got rid of a thumping quiii^ 

He spun this painful yam; — 

on the good ship ^ Nancy Bell/ 

That *we sailed to the Indian sea, 

' Apd there on a reef we came to grief. 

Which has often occu**red to me. 

** And pretty nigh all of the crew was drowned, 
{There was seventy's even soul) 

Aind only ten of the Nancy> men 
Said * Here I ^ to the muster roll. 

There was me and the cook and tho captain bold. 
And the mate of the Kcncy brig, 

And the bo’sun tight, and tho midshipmite, 

And tlie crow of the captaiu^s gig. 

** J^’or a month neither wittles nor drink, 

Till a hungry we did feel, 

So wo drawed a lot, and accordin’ shot 
Tho captain for our meal. 

^^The next lot fell tc the Nancy’s mate. 

And a delicate dish he made; 

Then oar appetite with the nddbhipmite 
'We b >Ten survivors stayed^ 

** And then *we murdered the bo’sun tight, 

And he much resembled pig; 

Then wo wittlod free, did the cook and me. 

On the crew of the captain’s gig. 

** Then only the cook and me was lofi^ 

And the delicate question, ^ Which 

Of us two goes to the kettle ? ’ arose. 

And we argued it out as sich* 

** For I loved that cook as a brother, I did, 

And the cook he worshiped me; 

But we’d both be blowed iS we’d either be stowed 
lu the oilier chap’s hold, you see* 
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* lUl be eat if you dinea ofE me,^ says Tom } 

^ Yes, that,’ says I, ^ you^l be, — 

I’m boiled if I die, my friend,’ quoth I, 

And ^ Exactly so,’ quoth he. 

# 

t 

** Says he, * Dear J ames, to murder me 
"V^rB a foolish, thing to do. 

For don’t you see that you can’t cook me. 

While I can—will—cook you/’ 

So he boils the water, and takes the salt 
And thh pepper iu portions true 
(Which he ne’er forgot), and some chopped shalot^ 
And some sage and parsley too. 

* Come here,’ sayjuhe, with a proper pride. 

Which his smiling features tell, 

^’Twill soothing bo if I let yoxi see 
How extremely nice you'll smell/ 

And he stirred it roimd and round and round, 

And he sniffed at tlie foaming troth * 

When I ups with his heels, and smothers his squeals 
* In the scum of tha^beiling broth.. 

e 

And I eat thajtTcook in a week or less. 

And as 1 i$ating be • 

The last of his chops, why I almost d(x>p8. 

For a wessel iu sight 1 see. 


^^And I never larf, and I never smile, • 
And I never lurk uor play ; 

But I sit and croak, and a single joke 
I have, which is to say; — 

^ Ob, I am a cook and a captain bold, 
And the mate of the Nancy brig. 

And a bo’sun tight, and a roidshipmite. 
And the crew of the captain’s gig 1 ’ ^ 
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A BRUTAL CAPTAIN. 

Bt b. b. daka. 

(From ^*Two Yean Before the Mast.**) 

[Ricoabd Hbvbt pAKAt Jr. : An Amerioaa utlior, eon of t^e poet; boni in 
Caml^ridjte, Mass., August 1, 181A He studM for a while at Harvard Collie, 
and in 1834 shipped as if oomxooQ sailor ior a voyage to California, in order to 
restore his health. His erperlenoea are vividly xturrated in the p^ular ** Two 
Years Before the Maet^* (1840). He eubeequently became a prominent lawyer, 
still a valued authozity on international law, and was one of the founders of the 
Free-soil Party (1848). His other pabHcadons include i The 8esiinan*s Friend ** 
(1841) ; «*To Cuba and Back** (1889). He died in Borne, January 7, 1888.] 


Fob seTeral days the captain seemed very much out of 
humor. Nothing went right, or ^^sb enough for him. He 
quarreled with the cook, and threatened to flog him for throw¬ 
ing wood on deck; and he had a dispute with the mate about 
reeving a Spanish burton,*—the mate saying that he waa right, 
and had boon taught how to do it by a man tcAo %oa9 a sailor I 
This, the captain took in dudgeon, and they were at sword^s 
points at once. 

But his displeasure Was chiefly turned against a large, 
heavy-molded fellow from tlie Mfddle States, who was called 
Sam. This man hesitated in KIs speech, and waa rather alow 
in his motions, but was a pretty good sailor, and always seemed 
to do Ills best; but the captain took a dislike to him, thought 
he was surly and lazy ; and if you once give a dog a bad 
name — as the sailor . phrase is — he may as well jump 
overboard/^ The captain found fault with everything this 
man did, and hazed him for«dropping a marline spike from 
the main yard, where he was at work* This, of course, was an 
accident, but it was set down against him* 

The captain was on board all day Friday, and everything 
went on hard and disagreeably. ** The more you drive a man, 
the leas he will do was true with us with any other 


people. We worked late Friday night and were tumed-to 


early Saturday morning. About ten o'clock the captain ordered 
our new officer, Russell, who by this time had become thoroug^y 
disliked by all the crew, to get the gig ready to take him ashore4 
John, the Swede, was sitting in the boat alongside, and Rus¬ 
sell and myself were standing by the, main hatchway* waiting 
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for the captain, who'was down in the hold, where the crew were 
at work, when we heard his voice raised in violent dispute with 
somebody, whether it was with the mate, or one of the orew, 1 
could not tell; and then came blows and scuffling. I ran to 
the side and beckoned to John, who came up, and we leaned 
down the hatchway; and though we could see no />ne, yet we 
knew that Ihe* captain had the advant^e, for his voice was loud 
and clear: ' • 


** Yon see your condition t You see your condition ! Will 
you ever give me any more of your Jaw f ” No answer, and 
then came wrestling and heaving, as though the man was trying 
to turn him. 


“You may as well keep still, for I Lave got you,” said the 
captain. Then came the question, ** Will you ever give me any 
more of your jaw ? ” < ^ 

I never gave you any * sir,” saiid Sam ; for it was his voice 
that we heard, though low and half choked. • 

*‘*That’e not what I ask you. Will you ever be impudent 
< to me again ? ” 

I never have been,” said Sam. 

** Answer my question, or I’ll makc*a spread eagle of you ! 
I’ll flog you, by G—d.” • 

“ I’m no negro slave,” sairk Sam. 

Then I’U mak& you one,'* said the captain ; and he came to 
the hatoh'^vay, and sprung on deck, threw off his coat, and roll¬ 
ing up his sleeves, called out to the mate -:r ** Seize that man 
up, Mr. A " -—— ! Seize up I Make a spfead eagle of him ! 
Ill teach you all who is master aboard I ” 

The crew and officers followed the captain up the hatch- 
wny, and after repeated orders the mate laid hold of Sam, who 
made no resistuioe, and carried him to the gangway. 

“ are you going to flog that man for, sir ? ” said John, 

the Swede, to the captain. 

Ppon hearing this, the captain turned upon him, but know¬ 
ing him to be quick and resolute, h» ordered the steward to 
bring the irons, and calling upon Ru&ell to help him, went up 
to J<dm. . * 


“ Let me alone,’’said John, ‘tl’m willing to be put in irons. 
You need not use any force; ” and patting out his hands, the 
captain slipped the irons on, and sent him aft to the quarter- 
d<^. Sam by this time was teised up, as it is called, that is, 
placed against the shroudb, with his wrists made fast to the 
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Bhrouds^ hifi jsu^ket ofi^ and his back exposed The captain 
stood on the break of the deck, a few feet from him, and a little 
raised, so as to have a good swing at him, and held in his hand 
the bight of a thick,. strong rope. The officers stood round, 
and the crow grouped together in the waist. 

All th^^e preparations made me feel sick and almost faint, 
angry and excited as I was. A man—a human being, made 
in GAl’s likeness—fastened up and Hogged like a beast t A 
man, too, whom I had lived with and eaten with for months, 
and knew almost as well as a brother. 

The first and almost uncontrollable impulse was reaiatance. 
But wliat was to be done ? The time for it had gone by. The 
two Lost men were fast, and there were only two besides myself, 
and a small boy of ten or twelve years of age. And then there 
wore (besides the captain) three officers, steward, agent, and 
clerk. But l>esido8 the numbers, what is there for sailors to 
do ? If they resist, it is mutiny; and if they succeed, and take 
the vessel, it is piracy. If they ever yield again, their punish-* 
inent must come; and if they do not yield, they are pirates for 
life. If a sailor resist his coniniandcr, he resists the law, and 
piracy or submission are his only altcrnalivea Bud as it was, 
it must be borne. It is wliat a sailor ships for. 

Swinging tho rope over his l^cad^ ail cl bending hie body so 
as to give it full force, the captc^in brought it down upon tho 
poor fellow’s back. Once, twice — sLc times. ‘‘ Will you ever 
give me any more of your jaw ? ’’ The man writhed with pain, 
bat said not a word. Tlu*eo times more. This was too much, 
and he muttered something which I could not hear; this 
brouglit as many more as the man could stand, when the cap' 
taia ordered him to be cut down, and go forward. 

**Now for you,” said the captain^ making up to John and 
taking his irons oft. As soon as he was loose, he ran forward 
to the forecastle. Bring that man aft,” shouted the captain. 
The second mate, who had been a shipmate of John’s, stood 
still in the waist, and the mate walked slowly forward ; but our 
third officer, anxious to show his zeal, sprung forward over the 
windlass, and laid hold of John; but he soon threw him from 
liim. 

At this moment I would have given worlds for the power to 
help the poor fellow ; but it was all in vain. The captain stood 
on the qtiarter«dock, bareheaded, his eyes flashing with rage, 
and his face as red as blood, swinging the rope, and calling out 
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to his officers^ ^^Drag him aft t—Lay hold of him ! I’ll eweeten 
him I etc*, etc. 

The mate now went forw^d and told John quietly to go 
aft, and he, seeing resistance in vain, threw the blackguard 
third mate from him ; said he would go aft of himself; that 
they should not drag hims and went up to the gangway and 
held out his hands; but as soon as the captain to make 

him fast, the indignity was too much, and he began to resist; 
but the mate and Russell holding him, he was soon seized up* 
When he was made ft^t, he turned to the captain, who stood 
turning up his sleeves and getting ready for the blow, and asked 
Inm what he was to be flogged for. ** Have I ever refused my 
duty, sir ? Have you over known me to luing back, or to be 
insolent, or not to know my work ? ** 

**No,** said the captain, *‘it is not that I flog you for; I flog 
you for your interference---for asking questions.’* 

Can’t a man ask a question here without being flogged ? ” 
‘^No,’* shouted the captain ; ‘♦nobody shall open his rflouth 
aboard this vessel, but myself ^ ** and began laying the blows 
upon his back, swinging half round between each blow, to give 
it full effect. As he went on his passion increased and he danced 
about the deck calling out as he swung the rope, — “If you want 
to know what I flog you for, 1*11 tell you. It’s because I like to 
do it! — because 7 like to do it t It suits mo ' That’s what I 
do it for I ” 

The man writhed under the pain, until ho could endure it 
no longer, when he caRed out, with an exc^ •vmatioii more com¬ 
mon among foreigners than with us — “ Oh, J esus t^hrist, oh, 
Jesus Christ I ” 

“Don’t call on Jesus Christ,** shouted the captain; 
can’t Aelj? you. Call on Captain T ■. He’s tlje man He 
can help you I Jesus Christ can’t help you now ! ’* 

At these words, which I never shall forget, my blood ran 
cold. I could look on no longer. Disgusted, sick, and horror- 
struck, 1 turned away and leaned over the rail, and looked 
down into the water. A few rapii*thoughts of my own situa¬ 
tion, and of the prospect of future revenge, crossed my mind; 
but the falling of the blbws and the cries of the man called me 
back at once. 

At length they ceased, and turning round, I found that the 
mate, at a signal from the captain, had cut him down. Almost 
doubled up with pain, man walked forward, and went down 
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into the forecastle. Every one else stood still at his post, while 
the captain, swellings with rage and with the importance of bis 
achievement, walked the quarternleck, at each turn, as he oatne 
forward, calling out to us : — 

You see your condition I You* see where IVe got you all, 
and' you know what to expect t You've been mist^en in me 

— you didnV; know what I was I Now you know what I am I ” 

— I'll make you toe the mark, every soul of you, or FU flog 
you aH, fore and aft, from the boy up I " — You've got a 
driver over you! Yes, a Mlav€ driver^ "h negro driver! FU see 
who’ll tell me he isn’t a negro slave 1 " 

With this and the like matter, equally calculated to quiet 
us, and to allay any apprehensions of future toouble, he enter-* 
tained us for about ten minutes, when he went below. Soon 
after, John came aft, with his bare back covered with stripes 
and wales in every direction, and drcrdfully swollen, and asked 
the steward to ask the captain to let him have aome salve, or 
balsain, to put upon it. - 

No,” said the captain, wlio heard him from below ; ** tell 
him to put his shirt on; that's the best thing for him; and 
pull me ashore in the boat. Nobody is going to lay up on 
board this vessel. ” 

lie then called to Mr. Russell to take those two men and two 
others in the boat, and pull him Jtshore* I*wont for one. The 
two men could hardly bend th^i^ back^ and the captain called 
to them to ^give way,” “give way I ” but finding they did 
their best, ho let them alone. The agent ^as in the sterA sheet, 
but during the whole pull — a league or more—not a word 
was spoken. 

We landed; the captain, agent, and officer went up to the 
liousSI and left us with the boat. I, and the man wiiJa zne, 
stayed near the boat, while John* and Sam walked slowly 
away, and sat down on the rocks. They talked some' time 
together, but at length sex>araie(l, each sitting alone. 

I had some fears of John. He was a foreigner,' and 
violently tempered, and under suffering ; and he had his knife 
with him, and the captain was to come down alone to the boat. 
The csCptain was probably armed, and' if either of them had 
lifted a hand against him, they would have hUd nothing before 
them but flight, and starvation in the woods of California, or 
capture by the soldiers and Indian bloodhounds, whom the 
offer of twenty dollars would have set vpon them. 
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After tKe day^s work waa done, we went down into the 
foreoaatle, and ate our plain sapper; but not a word was 
spok^* It was Saturday ni^ht; but there was no song—no 
sweethearts and wives.’* . A gloom was over ever 3 ^hmg. 

The two men lay in their berths, ^caning with pain, .and 
we all turned in, bu^ for myself, not to sleep. A sound coming 
now and then from the berths of the two men showed that they 
were awake, as awake they must have been, for they could 
hardly lie in one posture a moment; the dim, swinging lamp 
of the forecastle shed its light over tlie dark hole in which 
we lived ; and many and ^ various reflections and purposes 
coursed through my mind. 

I thought of our situation, living under a tyranny; of the 
dharacter of the country we were in ; of the lengtli of the voy** 
age, and of the uncertainty attending our return to America; 
and then if we should return, of the prospect of obtaining 
justice and satisfaction for these poor men ; and vowed that if 
God should ever give me the means, 1 would do something to 
redress the grievances and relieve the sufferings of that poor 
class of beings, of whom I then was one. . . • 

On board the Pilgrim ” everything went on regularly, each 
one trying to get along as smoothly as possible ; but the com¬ 
fort of the voyage was evidently at an end. “ That is a long 
lane which has no turning ” — 9 *^ Every dog must have his day, 
and mine will come by and byand the like proverbs, were 
oocasionally quoted , but no one spoke of any probable end to 
the voyage, or of Boston, or anything of the kirxd; or if he did, 
it was only to draw out the peTj>etual, surly reply from his 
shipmate — ** Boston, *8 it 7 You may thank your stars if you 
ever see that place. You had better have your back sheathed 
and your head coppered and your feet shod, and make out your 
log, for California for life ! ” or else something of this kind — 
Before you get to Boston the hides will wear all the hair off 
your« head, and you’ll take up all your wages in clothes, and 
won’t have enough left to buy a wig with I ” 

The flogging was seldom if ever hlluded to by us, in the fore« 
casUe. If any one wa^ inclined to talk about it, the .others, 
with a delicacy which I hardly expected to find among them. 


always stopped him, or turned the subject. But the behavior 
of the two men who were flogged toward one another showed a 
delicacy and a sense of honor, which would have been worthy 
of admiration in the higtiest walks ot life. 
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Sam knew that the other had Buffered solely on his Account^ 
and in all his complaints, he said that if he alone bad been 
flogged, it would have boon nothing ; but that he never could 
H6e that man without thinking what had been the means of 
brirjging that disgrace Upon him ; and John never, by word or 
deed, lot un^liing escai>6 liim to remind the other that it was 
by ijiiorfering to save his slupmate, that he had sifffered* 

Having got all our spare room filled with hides, we hove up 
r)ur anchor and made sail for San l>iego. In no operation can 
the disposition of a crew be discovered better than in getting 
under way, • 

Where things are d<jn6 ^ with! a will,’* every one is like a 
oat aloft; sails are loosed in an instant; each one lays out his 
strength on lus Ixau^spike, and the windlass goes briskly round 
witli the loud cry of Yo heave ho ! Heave and pawl I Heave 
iiearty ho I ** But with us, at this time, it was all dragging 
work^ No one went aloft beyond his ordinary gait, and the 
chain came slowly in over the wnixdlass. ' 

Tlio mate, between the knigbtheads, exhausted all his official 
rhetoric in calln of Heave with a will Heave hearty, 

men 1—heave liearty I” — ^‘Houvo and raise the dead 1 — 

leave, and away 1utc.,ptc, ; but it would not do. Nobody 
broke his back or liis hamlnpike his efforts. 

And when tlio cut tmskle ^all was striuig along, and all 
liaiids — cook, etc ward, and all — laid hold, to cat the anchor, 
instead of the lively song of Clieerilyy,men I** in which all 
]lands join in the cCorus, wc pulled a long, lieavy, silent pull, 
and — as sailors say u song is us good as ton men — the ajichor 
came to the cathead pretty slowly, (xivA us * Cheerily I *’* 
said the, mate; but there was no ** cheerily ” for us, and we did 
without it. 

The captain walked the quarter-deck, and said not a word, 
He must have seen the change, but there was nothing which 
he could notice officially. 

We sailed leisurely dowp the coast before a light, fair wind, 
keeping the land well a)>oard, and saw two other missions, 
looking like blocks of white plaster, shining in the distance, one 
of which, situated on the top of a high hill, was San Juan 
Campestrano, tmder which vessels sometimes come to anchor, 
in the siuniner season, and take off liides. The most distant 
one was St. Louis Rey, which the third mate said was only 
fifteen uxiles from San Diego, At siloset on the second day» 
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'WO liad a large and well-wooded headland directly before us, 
behind which lay the little harbor of San Diego. We were 
becalmed off this point all night, but the next morning, which 
waa Saturday, the 14th of March, having a good breezo, we 
Btood round the point, and hauling our wind brought the 
little harbor which is rather the outlet of a sinall river, right 
before us. 

Bvery one was anxious in get a view of tlie new place. A 
chain of high hills, beginning at the point (which was on our 
larboard hand, coming in^, protected the Imrbor on tlie north 
and west, and ran off into the interior, os for as the cyo could 
i^cli. On the other sides, the land was low, and green, but 
without trees. The entrance is so narrow as to admit but one 
vessel at a time, the current swift, and tlie channel runs so near 
to a low stony |>oint that the ship^s sides appeared almost to 
touch it. 

There was no town in sight, but on the smooth sand beach, 
abreatst, and within a cablets length of wliich three vessels lay 
moored, were four largo houses, built of mugh boards, and look¬ 
ing like the great bams in which ico is stored on the borders 
^ of the large ponds near lioston ; witli piles oi hides standing 
round them, and men in red shirts and large straw liats wiUk- 
ing in and out of the doors. These woro the hide liouses. 

Of the vessels . one, a short, clumsy, little liermaphroditc 
brig, we recognized as o?ir old uequaiutanoe the “Loriotte” ; 
another, with sharp boWs aiul raking luastH, newly painted and 
tarred, and glittering in tlxe morning’s sun, v/ilh the blood-rcd 
iMtnner and cross of St. George at her p^alc, was the liandsonie 
Ayacucho.” ThQ tliird was a large ship, with topgallant 
masts housed, and sails unbent, and looking as rusty and worn 
as two years’ “ hide droghing ” could make her. This was the 
Irfagoda.” 

• As we drew near, carried rapidly along by tlie current, we 
overhauled our cliain, and clewed up the topsails. l^et go 
the anchor I ” said the captain ; but either there was not chain 
enough forward of the windlass, or the anchor went down foul, 
nr we had too much headway on, for it did not bring us up. 

Pay out chain ! ” shouted the captain ; and we gave it to her ; 
but it would not do. 

Before the other anchor could be let go, we drifted down, 
broadside on, and went smash into the ^^Lagoda.” Her crew 
were at breakfast in the ferecastle, and the cook, seeing us com- 
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ixL^, rushed out of his gsilej and caUod up the offioen and 
men. 

Fortunately 9 no g;reat harm was done. Her jib boom ran 
between our fore and main masts, carryings away some of our 
rigging, and breakingMown the rail. She lost her martingale. 
This brought us up, and as they paid out chain, we swui^ ^ear 
of them; wd let go the other anchor; but this bad as bad luck 
as the first, for before any one perceived it, we were drifting on 
to the *‘Loriotte.” ^ 

The captain now gave out his orders rapidly and fiercely, 
sheeting home the topsails, and backing and filling the sails, 
in hope of starting or clearing the anchors; but it was all in 
vain, and he sat down on the rail, taking it very leisurely, tknd 
calling out to Captain Nye, that he was coming to pay him a 
visit. 

We drifted fairly into the ^ Lorifttte,’* her larboard bow into 
our,starboard quarter, carrying away a part of our starboard 
quarter railing, and breaking off her larboard bumpkin^' and 
one or two stanchions above the deck. We saw our handsome 
sailor, Jackson, on the forecastle, with the Sandwich Islanders, 
working away to get us clear. After paying out chain, we 
swung clear, but our anchors were no doubt afoul of hers. We 
manned the windlass, and hov^amd hove away, but to no pur¬ 
pose. Sometimes we got a l^tle upon the cable, but a good 
surge would take it all back again. 

We now began to drift down toy^ard the Ayacucho,** 
when her boat p^t off and brought her commander, 'Captain 
Wilson, on board. He was a short, cM^ive, well-built man,, 
between fifty and sixty years of age; being nearly thirty yeardT 
older than our captain, and a thorongh seaman, he did not hesi¬ 
tate to give his advice, and from^ giving advice, he gradually 
came to taking the coinraand ; ordering us when to heave and 
when to haul, and backing and filling the topsails, settii^ an4 
taking in jib and tryBaUl, whenever he thought best. 

Our captain gave a few orders, but as Wilson generally 
countermanded them, sayhig in an easy, fatherly kind of way. 
Oh no 1 Captain T , you don’t ,want the jib on her,” or. 
It isn’t time yet to heave I ” he so6b gave it up. We had no 
objections to this state of things, for Wilson was a kin4 old 
man, and had an encouraging and pleasant way of speaking to 
us, which made everything go ea^ly. After two or thl^e hours 
of constant labor at the windlass, hbaving and To ho 1 **-ing 
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with all our might, we brought up an anchor, with the 
Loriotte*g ” snum bower fast to it. Having cleared this and 
let it go, and cleared our hawse, we soon got our other anchor, 
which had dragged half over the harbor. 

**Kow,’' said Wilson, ^*1*11 find yoij a good berth;” and 
setting both tlie topsails, be carried os down, and brought* us 
to anchor in handsome style, directly abreast of the hi^e house 
which we were to use. Having done this, he took his leave, 
while we furled the sails, and got our breakfast, which was 
welcome to us, for we had worked hard, and it was nearly 
twelve o’clock. After breakfast, and until night, we were 


employed in getting out the boats, and mooring ship. 


After sapper, two of us took the captain on board the 


*'Lagoda.*' As he came alongside, he gave his name, and the 
mate, in the gangway, called out to the captain down the com> 
panionway—“Capt^n —has come aboard, sir!” ^‘Hbs 

he brought his brig with him ? ” said the rough old fellow, in a 
tone.w^c^ made itself heard fore and aft. This mortified our 
captain a tittle, and it became a standing joke among us for the 
rest of the voyage. 


TriE THREE FISHERS. 

CRAKLB6 KING8LBT 

Thbkb fishers went sailing oat into the west^ 

Out into the west as the sun went down; 

ISaoh thought of the woman who lored him the best, 

And the children stood watching them out cf the town ; 

VoT men must work^ and ^ omen must weep; 

And there’s little to earn, and many to keep. 

Though the harbor bar be moaning. 

• 

Three wives sat up in the l^hthouSe tower, 

And tiimmed the lamps as the sun went down; 

They looked at the squu, and they looked at the shower, 
And the nighf rack came rolling up^ ragged and brown; 

But men must work, and women must weep, 

Though storms be sudden, and waters deep, 

Ana the harbor bar moaning. 
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Three oorpsea lay out on the shining aa&dd 
In the morning gleam as the tide went down, 

And the womon are weeping and wringing their hufcd6> 
For those who will never come back to the town; 

For men must work, and women must weep,— 

And tlxe soone^ it^e over, the sooner to sleep, — 

And good-by to the bu and its moaning. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE ♦‘OCEAN STAR.*** 

Bt W. CLARE BUSSELL. 

[William Clark Rombll, the popular English writer of aea storlna, was 
bom in New York city, February 24, 1844of the vocalist Henry Russell, 
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On the 22d of August in the year 1877, a steamor named 
the “ Guide,^’ of about twelve hundred tons burden, was in lati¬ 
tude 12® North find in longitude 31® ^Vest, The weather, 
during the last twenty-four hours, had been curious. The 
northeast trade wind Jiad two days earlier fined down into^ 
a faint draught, and then for a spell Bll the breeze that the 
vessel found she made for herself. There was a long swell 
from the westward, wliich came along In slopes of liquid violet, 
60 polished that the glory of the sunshine slipped from on< 
deeply dark-blue brow to another, as though indeed it WOTe a 
substantial gushing of fiery gold sliding over the heads of loll¬ 
ing hills of glass* The oddness of the weather lay in peculiar 
ax)])earances of snow-white vapor low down upon the sea. The 
atmosphere was brilliantly clear, the sky a hard pale blue, 
briglitoning Into needlolike scintillations of ^aew tin as it swept 
out of a bald brassy dye round about the sun to the sheer 
white dazzle of the luminary; and where the line of the hori¬ 
zon was visible the riui o£ the waving circle was as tharp and 

* By pemiMiou cf Obatto A WUidu*. (Crown evo., prioo 8*. 6ci.) * « 
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defined as tinted crystal £^ainBt the airy softness of the heavens* 
Nevertheless these fog banks hung about the deep in many 
directions^ some curved like great pinions, some in rolls, low** 
lying, like to the folds of dark smoke which linger on the 
waters of the English Channel in the hash of a summer^s day, 
some like vast sheets of satin shot with the lustrous colorings 
you notice id cobwebs or the inside of pyster shells.* When¬ 
ever the steamer swept into one of them her quarter-deck, and 
the white boats amidships, and the glass of her skylights, and 
all the brasswork about her abaft her funnel, would be in 
splendor, whilst forward she had disappeared as completely as 
if she had been sawn in twain* Then perhaps for the space 
of twenty minutes she would be in a sort of ecUi>86, a deeper 
silence upon the white air as though the steamlike smother 
held a stillness of its own, her forecastle scarce visible from 
the bridge, the smoke fro&Ther funnel following like a shadow 
of thundercloud in the glistening void; and regularly as she 
droVe into these spacious, seemingly motionless, bodies the l>la6ts 
of her steam horn fled ahead like yells startled out of her sen¬ 
tience by terror of the swift transformations of tlie splendor 
of the tropical day into the moonlike blindness of the fog. 
For certainly it was impossible to^ know but that in one or 
another of the banks a ship^y stagnated; and, though the 
engines were nevbr slowed, the ears upon the bridge were held 
strained uutil the steamer had ^leaped on a sudden out of the 
white twilight into tl^o golden day again. 

It was about eleven clock in the ffc'enovm; the whole 
length of the Guido ” liad barely steamed out clear from one 
of the largest of the Ipw clouds, when the chief officer sighted 
a sail four p>oints on the port bow. She lay soido live inile^’ 
distant, in a wide and shining channel betwixt two gx'oat bodies 
of vap>or, and resembled a piece of ivory work in the searching 
light. The mate directed the captain^s attention to her. 

, Yes, sir; and I hope if there are others about they’ll bo 
as easy to see.*^ He brought a gla;^ from the chart house and 
leveled it. He worked away for some time without speaking, 
aud then handing the telescopie to the chief mate, he said, Mr. 
Williams, there’s something wrong with that vessel.’’ 

Indeed, it eoarcely needed a sailor’s eye to suspect some¬ 
thing amiss. * She was a small bark, apparently between 
three loxndred and fifty and four hundred tons; she had a 
main skysail mast, and all her 8p>arB were aloft and everything 
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right in that way; but the appearance of her canvaa enggeated 
disorder and confusion. Halyards fore and aft seemed to have 
been let go on a sudden* and nothing else done. Upper top¬ 
sail* topgallant—in short* all yards whi(^ trareled were down* 
but no sail was ^ewed up* The fores^l* the lower topsallst 
mainsail* and spanker were set; but staysails and jibs* most 
of them*, lay half up and down the stays they belonged to; the 
yards were braced forward on the starboard tack* These fea¬ 
tures the glass rendered easily distinguishable. 

^'Now* what on earth can that muddle signify?** exclaimed 
the captain* with his face full of curiosity.* ^*Tou*d imagine 
there was a heavy squall coming down upon her* that her 
skipper had sung out to let go everything* and that the qrew* 
after doing so, had gone to dinner. See anything like a color 
flying, Mr. Williams ? ** 

The mate looked and answered^ ^^No« Appears to me like 
a mutiny* sir*** he continued. if it isn^t that, then it*ll 

be sickness* Hold chockablock with green coffee* perhaps* 
and the fo*ksle full of fever* Or suppose you reckon it*s blinds 
ness, sir ? IVe heard of such a thing as a whole ship's company 
losing their sight*'* 

Well* let's go and have a look at her*** said the captain. 

No use speculating on objects aUsea* If there’d been a little 
more shifting of courses there'd be fewer marine wonders* I 
alloAv.** He spoke to the helmsman* nnd the steamer's head 
was put for the bark. 

She was rolling* to the run of the swell, and the swinging 
of the canvas flung a hurry of shadowing over her. The 
quiet vaporous shapes on either band* li^e islands clad in mist* 
With the wide dark blue channel between them upon which the 
fabric* made dainty by distance* swayed the silver buttons of 
her trucks in a delicate limning* as you might have thought* 
of the azure canvas above* made the picture a fine one. The 
heave of the water was without a wrinkle* and the eye sottgbt 
the whole circumference of, the horizon in vain for the blur of 
a catspaw. As she was approached* points which distance had 
subdued or hidden stole out upon the naked sight; such as 
tliat she was painted green* with a narrow white band rmming 
the length of her* that she had a wh^ figurehead and an 
elliptical stern* after the mold of the Aberdeen clippers; that 
she was metaled high with new sheathing* which* to each away 
of the swell, flashed out a wet coppery light that was like the 
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momentAry glance of a beam of the setting sun upon the trans* 
luoennr under the bends. 

** There’s nothing wanting in her that I can see,” said the 
captain, t&lking with his eye at the glass. Masthead those 
yards and trim them, and she’d be as pretty a little ship as 
e^er I reooUeot seeing. What can be her people’s object in 
lea^dng her ini that condition? Certainly not a rope’s been 
touched since I’re been looking at her,” he continued, inspect¬ 
ing her; then handing the glass to the mate, he said, Isn’t 
there smoke coming out of her galley chimney ? My sight’s 
not what it was.” 

Mr. Williams peered and said, ” Yes, that’s smoke, right 
enough. If her g^ey fire’s alight she’s not deserted. Yet I 
don’t ‘see the least sign of any living being aboard, either. 
Never so much as a man’s head, sir. Very odd, to be 
sure.” 


** She seems to have all her boats,” said the captain. 

can’t be certain,” answered the mate. “ Looks to me as 
if her starboard davits were empty; but her spanker’s in the 
road of my sight.” 

They fell silent, the steamer's engines were slowed, and she 
floated leisurely down upon the bark, and when within easy 
hall she was stopped. The derelict, if suuh she were, was a 
very visible object now. Her wheel, standing nakedly, re¬ 
volved to right or left with the«ewaying of the rudder to the 
blows of the swell. An. element of solemnity was imparted to 
the flapping noises of the canvas and the grinding and creak¬ 
ing sounds breaking from the bull and structure aloft by the 
striking of a bell at intervals sufficiently measured to render 
the notes funereal in their way. All hands aboard the steamer 
leaned over the rail gazing at the bark, mid you marked the 
working of salt superstitioue instincts in more than one ma- 
hpgany^’countenance as the vibratory chime of the hidden bell 
aboard the tenantless vessel drove thinly musical through the 
still atmosphere. 

^ It’ll be the rolling that keeps that bell going,” said tlie 
captain; “but it’s a sound to make a man feel clammy.” He 
put both hands, hollowed/ to his mouth, and roared out, in a 
hurricane note, Bark ahoy I ” 

There was no Response. Every eye searched each fathom 
of the vessel’s length, but nothing stirred save the shadows. 
That w'hioh filled everybo^ with wonder was that there should 
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be smoke filtering from the galley chimney^ proving the galley 
fire to be alight, and yet nobody to show himself. 

«^If she^s abandoned, sir,** said the mate, ^*her people oan^t 
have been long gone; yonder smoke provM that. They ought 
to be within sight ^e sent a long look around^, ^ unless,’’ he 
added, they’re buried in one of those banks.” 

By this time the steamer had insensibly glided forwards so 
as to open the starboard side of the bark, and it was then 
seen, as the mate had said, that one of her boats was gone; the 
davits were slued out and the falls overhauled to the water’s 
edge with the blocks dipping to the roll of the vessel. Her 
name was also visible, written in bold letters on her stern. 
Ocean Star.” 

Better go aboard and see what’s the matter, Mr. Wil¬ 
liams,” said the captain. Pity some wind don’t come along 
and blow those clouds away. Thoc crew may be hidden in one 
of them, as you say; but it’s an unintelligible job, if ever there 
wa^' one. Haul taut on your nerve tackles, sir, for there may 
be an ugly sight to greet ye.” 

A boat was got over, and four men rowed the chief officer 
to the bark. The men tugging at the oars were incessantly 
looking past their shoulders, so confounded were they by the 
sight of the smoke going htraighj^ up out of the galley chimney, 
and by the absence of life, which the spectacle of the smoke 
accentuated to their dull unlettered uuderstandings; as if in 
truth the vessel were manned by viewiees mariners who watched 
their approach, phantomlike, from tlie bulwark rail. 

In oars I ” A boat book cleverly caught a mizzen-channel 
plate, and in a trice Mr. Williams, followed by a couple 
lianda, gained the deck. The captaln'b hint had prepared the 
mate’s mind, and lie gazed about him for something horrible. 
There was notliing at all, however, in that way to be seen. 
Indeed, there was no further confusion than ends of ropeu 
lying about, coils of halyards which had been. lifted off the pins 
and thrown down, and let go in a hurry and left to lie, as nfuch 
of them as remained whdp the yards were down. She was a 
snug, clean vessel, decks of a good color, paintwork fresh, 
brasswork bright, flush fore and afV ui^d the furniture — such 
as the biunacles, pumps, capstan, skylights, ccompanions, and so 
forth—excellent in their kind. « 

Nothing wrong above board, anyhow,” said the mate ; 
if there’s anything in the creeping ^lino it’ll be beloV*** 
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There were some cocks and hens in a coop forward gaping 
with thirst. The mate dropped the dipper into the scuttle 
butt and filled their trough, and the creatures drank with 
extraordinary demonstrations of pious thanksgiving in their 
manner of looking nloft to let the watvr drain down. Thex*e 
had been a pig under the longboat, but he was gone. TJioi*o 
was nothing ixXivQ but the cooks and hens. The n\ato looked 
about him for the sounding rod, and finding it, sounded the 
well, and found tho bark as free as the steamer was. Ha 
made the tour of the deck, followed by the men, one of whom 
smothered the tongue of tho bell with some yarns, peering 
eagerly as lie went, never knowing but that tho next step 
would bring him to a de^d man in the wake of a mast, or 
concealed by a bulwark stanchion and the gear aboxxt it; but 
the d^cks were as free of the dead as tlio living. He looked 
into the galley and found & good fire burning ; so good tlxat 
both ho and the others agreed that it must have been ma^e up 
afresh tvithin the time tho Guide** had first sighted the vessel, 
for the coals were spitting out gas flames, and burned as fresh 
as coals do. Tliere was a large saucepan boiling on the fire, 
and on lifting the lid and looking in they spied a fowl clumsily 
plucked. The mate staxtod and stared at the others. 

'‘There must be men aboard,** he cried; “you want uo 
better proof than this. If they made off at sight of ns, where’s 
tlxoir boat V They wouldn’t have had time to fetch tlio nesu'est 
of those fog banks* No, we must have seen ’em. And why 
should they have wanted to make off? Wiiat was there 
to frighten ’em overboard in the sighting of our steamer ? 
r J)epend upon it they’re aboard—- below—in hiding ; but, great 
thunder ? what for f ’* 

Will you search the ship 7 *’ said one of the men* 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Stand by, sir ; there may be some bloomin’ roose in this 
business.” 

“ Follow or stay as you please,”, said the mate ; “ I have 
my orders.” With which he walked to the companion hatch 
and descended the steps. The others followed* Mr. Williams 
was a stout-hearted man^ nevertheless he entered the cabin 
with extreme caution, stepping very slowly, with hie eyes 
starting from hio head. The seeing nothing to account for 
the mystery of this bark’s situation astonished and dismayed 
him more than had he ensountered a terribly tragic solution of 
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the riddle. The cabin was a ple^aa^U oloan, Bmxny apartment^ 
with a table amid ships, lockers stufEed with hair on either 
hand, a handsome silver-plated lamp* over the table, a few- 
hanging shelves with books and other such matters.^ There 
were four small cabins abaft, which the mate entered, and in 
the sternmost one, presumably the captain’s, he found, besides 
chronometers, a sextant, m log book, charts and the like, the ship's 
papers, which proclaimed the vessel to bo the Ocean Star,*' 
of Hull, bound to Rio with a general cargo. He examined t^ 
log, but the last entry was dated ten days before. This was 
a circumstance to prodigiously increase Mr. Williams’ per- 
plexment. He inspected the other cabins and found them mere 
sleeping places, each with its bunks and bedding and chest of 
clothes* There was nobody herenothing living or dead-~ 
though the two foremost cabins exhibited signs of having quite 
recently been occupied. « 

The mate, accompanied by his two men, went on deck 
again, walked forward* and entered the forecastle; but •they 
first looked down the scuttle and spied a light. 

“ Ha 1 ” cried Mr. Williams, ** they’re here then.” 

He put his head into the hatch and san^ out, llelow 
there 1 ” No answer. “ Below there, I say! ” His vofee 
sank dead into the gloom, and ^o reply followed. He hailed 
a third time : “ Anybody beldw there ? ” and obtaining no 
response, lost Ins patience, put his legs into the batch and 
dropped. The light was made by a slush lamp swinging under 
a blackened beam* There were lout hammocks stretched 
under the upper deck, and a few bunks going into the bows. 
You would have concluded that the crew had all turned in 
after eating ; for there was a mess kid Upon the deck with the 
remains of a piece of beef in it; here and there a pannikin 
stood upon a cheat, and the roving and perplexed eyos of the 
mate fastened upon a broken pipe, bits of sea bread, stiu; 
shoes and boots, oilskins hanging by nails, and other well- 
known items of the furniture of Jack’s ocean parlor. 'He 
jnmclied the liammocks, there was nothing in them ; he exam- 
iu<?d tlio bunks, they too were iintenanted. 

'L'his beats all my goiu’ a flsbin’I ” exclaimed one of the men. 

Nothin’s wanted but a flavey o’ sulphurrto make mo reckon 
that the Devil’s got charge here,” said the other. 

Put that light out, one of you,” said the mate, and they 
returned on deck and got into their l)oat. 
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the side. 

“ Weli» sir,** replied the mate, IVe thoroughly overhauled 
her and here’s no one on board. Nothing alive but some 
cooks hnd hens. She*s ^ Ocean Star* of Hull,’* and here ho 
ae<{Damted the captcdn with the contents of the ship’s papbrs, 
and ahe should be worth as she stands a tidy lumxi of money. 
She’s sound as a bell, and as dry as the inside of a chimney/’ 

^And no hint to be found as to what’s become of her 
people ? 

"Ne’er a hint,^ sir, barring those empty starboard davits. 
I’d believe her crew had left her in that boat, only what are 
you to make of the galley fire being alight, a fowl oocking in 
a saucepan on it —* actually boiling as it might be for a man’s 
dinner—and to complete the blessed wonder, sir, the fore¬ 
castle slush lamp burning J 

** There must be somebody aboard,” exclaimed the captain. 
** Fowls aren’t such fools as to pluck and boil themselves.* No, 
sir ; there’s a man or men aboard, and you’ve missed ’em.” 

"They may have slipped into the lazaretto or down the 
fore peak,” answered the mate. "I didn’t look, and so I can’t 
say. But as the hatches are on, with tarpaulins over them, 
I’m willing to bet all that I’m worth, after searching as I did, 
that there’s no human being m that bark.” 

The steamer was brigaiitin^rigged, with a topgallant yard. 
The captain, calling to one of the men who was known to 
possess the best pair of eyes in the ship’s ^om]'*iny, sent him 
aldft with a binocular glass with instructions to carefully search 
« the sea in every quarter for any a 2 )pcarance of a boat. By tins 
time a small air was i>lowing out of the southeast, with just 
enough of weight in it to deepen the shade of the blue and to 
put a little curl upon the windward slopes of the swell. Here 
and there the fog banks had thinned, and they were now 
all under way, steering northwest, so that if any one of them 
cohcealed a boat she was bound ^ draw out clear presently, 
unless tlie crew rowed that they xtiight keep the vappr about 
them—a ridiculous supposition. Bub although the man on 
the steamer’s topgallant yard swept the water with the intent- 
uess of a shipwrecked soul, he remained mute. The fact was, 
there was nothing to see ; and after staying aloft ten minutes, 
during which time everybody on deck stared his hardest too, 
he cried^out, "There’s nptben in sight, sir,” and came down. 
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Weil, it's a biasing m 3 r 8 tery 9 certainly/’ exclaimed the cap* 
tain of the “Guide.” ♦‘But you’ll find I’m right—there are 
people loafing somewhere aboard; though why they shouldn’t 
show themselves let him t 3 ll us who cap find out. But let that 
bo as it will, it won’t do to let that fine vessel knock about here 
and i)eihaps go to the bottom in the next gale of wind/’ He 
called the second officer, a man named Matthews, on to the 
bridge. “ Will ye take charge of that bark, Mr. Matthews, 
and carry her to Rio ? It isn’t far oil.” 

“ Yes, sir,” answered the second mate, promptly. 

You shall have three men — can’t spare more ; but tbeyTl 
suffice, considering what part of the ocean this is, if you keep 
hor under easy canvas.” 

“I’ll manage,” said Mr. Matthews. 

“ It’s a job to tassel your pocket handkerchief with dollars, 
and the mate reports a big harness 'cask and two scuttle butts. 
Overhaul her for stores when ye get aboard, and let me know 
bofofe we proceed.” • 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

“ 1 expect you’ll find a man or two skulking. There’s a fowl 
boiling, and Mr. Williams had to put the forecastle lamp out. 
This is the age of steam engines, and there’s no witchcraft left, 
so look for the people for whom.,that fowl’s cooking; they’ll 
strengthen your creW. Muster Ihe men, Mr.«Williams, and ask 
for volunteors, whilst Mr. Matthews gets liis duds together.” 

This was done; several men offered!, and three likely fcdlows 
were chosen. Oiio was a trimmer, the others sailors. They 
were not perfectly happy in their minds, but the seaman’s love 
of change, coupled with the prospect of salvage money, was too 
strong for superstition. In a few minutes they pitched their 
bags into the boat, the second mate followed, and a couple 
of the steamer’s men rowed iheiU aboard the bark. Before 
touching a rope they went to work to search tlie ship. They^ 
lifted the hatches and found the hold full of cargo. The second 
mate, as fearless a sailor os.ever jockeyed a yardarm, crawled 
about with a lantern but'e uneai'tbed nothing mortal. They 
searched the fore peak and afterwards the lazarette, in which 
they mot with abundance of stores —beef, pork, peas, flour, 
lime juice, rum, and the like ; then, having rummaged with the 
X^ortinacity of Customs oflScers, they went on deck, grimy with 
sweat and dirt, and the second mate bailed the steamer. 

“ HiHoh t ” 
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^Plenty of stores and fresh water, sir.*’ 

Right.” 

Cargo aliaost flush with the main hatch, sir.” 

** Right,” 

*‘No signs of the crew anywhere. We’ve crawled into 
every hole and there’s nothing alive aboard the ' Ocean Star ’ 
excepting ourselves and the chickanB.” 

Right 1 ” shouted the captain for the third timo. He 
flourished a farewell with his arm ; the mate waved his hanil, 
and there was a graceful salutation of several sorts of caps over 
the rail forward. The propeller revolved, the steamer gathered 
way, and the slender crew of the ‘^Qcean^tor ” were left to sliift 
for themselves. 

The light breeze hung steady, and there floated up from 
alongside the laughing fountamlike music cf rippling waters, 
sweet to the eai* as an ice-cold draught to the palate after the 
sickly silence of a long spell of tropical calm. The men si^izod 
hold of the halyards and hoisted the yards, one after another, 
crowning the white and graceful superstructure by the tiny 
main sky sail, that gleamed like a star under the blue, A glance 
at the chart gave Mr. Matthews his cemrse, and presently tlio 
bark, with a little silver curl under either bow, s^nd tlie 
shadow of one sail lying in a dainty curve in the hollow of an¬ 
other, and a flashing as of niu^ctry breaking from tlxe glass 
and brass upon her as she leaned with the swell to the sun, was 
sliding quietly southwards, with the steamer alrejvdy toyliko in 
the distance and the fog banks lifting into the haze. No one 
'had tho^ight of removing the' saucepan in the galley, and 
♦when they examined it they found the fowl boiled into soup. 
This they threw overboard ; nor, had the fowl been clressed to a 
hair, is it conceivable that their imaginations would have suf¬ 
fered them to put their lips to it. The truth is, the more th y 
turned the matter over the more mystifying it grew. That a 
handsome little bark in good trim, with plenty to eat and 
drink aboard, her hold full of valuable cargo, not a drop of 
water draining into her in the twenty-four hours—tlrnt such a 
siiip should be found abandoned, floating about as if she were 
no better than a timber craft with her decks blown up and her 
covering board awash, was strange enough to be sure, but not 
80 surprising as not to be fitted with some kind of yarn tolera¬ 
bly answerable to the oircumstance. But what was to be made 
of the myetory of a vessel that exhibited the most certain signs 
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imaginable of human life being aboard^ and that was yet as ten- 
antlose as a newly dug grave ? There was the galley fire burn¬ 
ing, there bad been the eauceptfn bubbling and the fowl boUing, 
and the slush lanu> in the forecastle flaming. This m^ant very 
recent work. The slush lamp, to be sure, might have been 
alight for some hours, but tiie freshly fed appearance of the fire 
and the saucepan and the fowl signified that there must have 
been moital hands at work quite lately — undoubtedly vnthin 
the time since the Guide bad first sighted the Ocean Star/' 
A boat was missing. If the crew had gone away in her since the 
lire had boon fed and the fowl had been put on to cook, they 
could not in so short a period have rowed out of sight of the 
stcumev’s people. Where, then, were they ? Had all hands 
jumx)ed overboard on the smoke of the Guide’’ showing on the 
northern horizon? But a theory of general suicide would still 
further bewilder the problem of the galley fire on to which 
coalfi^ niUBt certainly have been shoveled some while after the 
steamer had hove into view. 

One man stood at the wheel, the other hung with the sec¬ 
ond mate near him, and they argued, speculated, reasoned — to 
no ])urpose. They took the trouble to search the ship afresh 
after dinner, witli no other result than to positively confirm 
tlie ansuraiice tiieir earlier seokrn^ liad obtained for them, that 
no living man but themselves was on board. 

Well, sir/* said the trimmer, addressing Mr. Matthews, as 
the three of them ^ame together again at the wheel, ^^I don't 
profess to no book learning, but I knows the difference ’twixt 
a sprat and a porcupine, and iSy notion’s this : since no man’s 
hands made up that there fire and put the hen on to bile, some¬ 
body else must ha* done it.” 

Who else ? ” inquired the second mate. 

The fellow gazed at him stupidly for a minute, and then 
said, ‘‘Well, a ghost.” 

What*s a ghost, Billy ? ” asked one of the other men* 

Something ye can’t catch hold of, nor’d be able to sit 
upon, if so be as you was to get him down,” answered 
trimmer, defiantly. use raysoniag there ain’t no glmste, 

for scores have been seen and spoke to; ’sieves, if tiUere wam’t 
no ghosts there’d be no futture, — the futureja meant for the 
likes o’ them. Denying of ghosts is the same as denying of 
sal vagi on.” « 

«^Have ghosts got any stomachs?” demanded the second mate. 
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The trimmer reflected, and said, No, they can^t have no 
stomaohs ii they can be walked through.** 

^^Then what should a ghostVj^o and cook a fowl for?** said 
the second mate. 

The trimmer made no answer, and tho subject dropped. 
Long ere the dusk came the ocean had opened in blue 
radiance to the far sky. The second mate went aloft with the 
bark’s telescope to as high as the main royal yard, but saw 
nothing. The speed the vessel was barely three miles an 
hour; the breeze was languid and hot, and the burning sun, 
poised, ray less and huge, in the western quarter, seemed to be 
drying up even this small movement of life in the atmosphere. 
Indeed, when the darkness came it fell stark calm again. The 
stars, the fitful flashings of phosphorus in tho water over the 
side, the vast oceanic hus^vihe soft winnowing sounds of can* 
vas in the darkness on high,* like ilie stirring of hidden giant 
pinions, were elements of tlie night scene to help whatever 
emotions superstition might have engendered, and even the 
practical second mate felt the subduing influonce of points 
wliich on any other occasion he would have had scarce an 
eye or ear for, when his mind went to the mystery of this 
deserted bark. Tho men flatly declined to use the fore* 
^ castle. * ^ 

“’Tain’t,” said one of thena, **that I’m like Billy, sir, and 
believes in ghosts. But until this here traverse has been 
worked out I’d rather lay on deck* Then) hajnmocks has an 
onpleasant look . • . and the vessel being desarted, who could 
have lighted the fo’ksle lamp ? ” « 

They divided themselves into watches, and used the cabin 
to lie in. They broached a rum cask in the lazaretto and made 
themselves a cheerful bowl, and the drink did their imagina¬ 
tions good. Moreover, the second mate helped them yet by 
bidding them fix their minds on the money they were bound 
to take up when the salvage claim had been settled; yet for 
all that they hung together. Two kept the deck whilst t)ie 
others lay down, and whilst one of the two on duty stood at 
the wheel the other kept close beside him. The truth is, none 
of them could ff;el certain that tho ship empty of all but 
themselves, spi^ of their repeMed search; and this mere notion 
was enough to breed uneasiness, to render the movement of 
a shade <v startling, to keep their eyes traveling along the decks 
and up aloft. * 
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** What^8 a worritting me's this, sir,” said the trimmer. 

Here’s a job as may never be ’aplained.” 

44 Well, I can’t fit any sena# to it, for one/* answered Mr. 
Matthews. single corpse would have made the matter 

intelligible ; but tb find* the galley fire burning, the fowl cook¬ 
ing, the fo’ksle lamp alight, and no one aboard, and no boat in 
sight — iiO I there^ nothing to be made of it by thinking. It’ll 
Lave to be a riddle without an answer.” 

44 Providing you don’t sarch the soopernat^l^al first,” said 
the trimmer. 

T'he second mate called a sea blessing upon the fool’s head, 
an<l fell a whistling for wind. 

In the morning watch a light air came along right over the 
stnrn; they squared the yards, and the Ocean Star ” began to 
move ogain. The snn rose, and tlie day broke in glory, the 
sea a surface of wrinkled sapphire, t&6 heavens lifting from pale 
blue the hori/.on to violet at the zenith, here and there a 
cloud shining like a windgall, and the small breeze fiery. The 
second mate, glancing about lum, spied something white shine 
gloaming over the starboard bow. He fetched the glass and 
looked. It might have passed for some topmost sail of a ship 
hull down behind the sea line, trembling in the swimming hot 
refraction that hove it up as a thing apart. But tlie keen eye 
of tli^ sailor know better. Whjft he saw was not a ship’s sail, 
and without a word lie mounted to the upper main-topsail yard, 
hthI there made out the object to be a l^ut, with apparently a 
shirt or two lifted as a signal or a sail. So weak was the wind 
that a long hour went by before the boat could be seon clearly 
M j Jli the eye ; but ere this the telescope Iv^d <lotected the pres¬ 
ence of several men in her, and tlio wet sparkle of oars, and the 
disajqiearance of what had served for a sail, showed them to bo 
rowing towards the bark. The second mate looked from the 
boat upon the water to the port-quarter boat hanging griped at 
the davits, and exclaimed, *^I’m a Dutchman if those men there 
arc not the bark’s crew I!’ The others peered and agreed, 
for both boats were alike —'white, of a whaling pattern, and a 
cou])lo of black disks painted on the bows. The bark was 
headed directly for the poor fellows, and a man stood ready to 
heave a line to them. The labored, languid movement of the 
oars sufilciontly marked their condition. It was like the action 
of the antonnro of some dying insect, and more x>&thetu;) than a 
cry of suffering. The boat approached^ the men pulled in their 
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oars, and fell to gesticulating, making many piteous motions 
of entreaty, and pointing to their mouths* 

They want water ! exclaimed the mate, ^breathlessly* 

The ooil of line was thrown: one in the bows caught it with 
trexnbllng hands and took a turn round* a tht^rart with it, and 
then stumbled, nor did he E^em able to rise, though he held to 
the line with the tenacity of a dying grip. There were four of 
them, and they were so weak that they had to be lifted over 
the side* Coleridge speaks of tliirst making a man grin* The 
torment in these poor creatures had wrought an uglier distor¬ 
tion of countenance even than the simulation of mirth in 
anguish, and their eole gasp was, Water I ** an they sank down 
upon the hot deck with lips as white as the planks, and froth 
like sea foam oozing from tiie corners of their mouths* 

It was some hours before any one of then^ was fit to tell the 
story of their disaster, an^ then this was the substance of Iho 
relation of the oldest of the four, who had rallied sooner ^han 
his mates. Their ship was the bark that Mr. INIutthews was 
now in charge of. They had sailed from Hull two months 
previously, and whilst wind-bound in the Downs two of the 
men snef^ed ashore in a galley punt and ran away, und the 
vessel pat to sea short-handed to that extent* Three days after 
sailing the captain was*^ found d^ad in his bed. This was tho 
iirst of a series of miBfortuoea* ^Before a fortniglit had passed 
the chief mate was striaken with some kind of fever, from 
which he never I’ecovered, though ho continued to navigate the 
ship down to within twelve hours of his deat^. This left eight 
men* Tho carpenter acting as second mate ([an uncertificatod 
todk charge* In tho fifth week, whilst reefing tox^sinls, 
a man fell from aloft, struck his head and shortly afterwards 
* expired* Another man* not long after was disabled by the 
flipping of the forecastle ca^^stan, and in less than a week his 
mates*gave him the sailor’s last toss over the side* TJiis left 
liv^ men to carry on tho ship’s work. The number would 
certainly have sufficed, but three (lays before the “Guide’’ 
sighted the bark the second mate, who was hanging over the 
stern to get a view of the rudder, fell. The vessel was then 
going at some six or seven miles an hour, and before tho boat 
could be lowered tne man was a long distance astern* Banks 
of vapor similar those into which tho “Guide” had steamed 
had l^en moving before tho breeze over the face of the waters 
throughout the day, and*therefore it wus an act of singular 
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indiscretion on tho part of the ocew to quit tlia ttark. They 
'Were chiefiy urged, however, by the oonsidere'tioa 
second ma'te waa the only man in the‘ ship who 
sight or -woik out the dead 
their plight would be desperate 
ordinary seaman behind to bring 
rowed away in the direction where 
ming : but soon after they h^ gone 
the vessel, the wind at the same 
weather thickened about them, and 
thmg of the ** Ocean Star ** during the 
good in the night. 

Such was the poor fellow's story, and it teoah. of 

the mystery of the abandoned bark. The.nMpt only be 

conjectured; but when the surv/yors of iii^\ original ore'w 
came to talk tho matter over with Mr. Ma t ' thj g w i'aod his men, 
they* agreed among them that the ordinary sesman who had 
been lelt behind was in tho vessel when the Guide ” sightedTher ; 
that he had put the fowl on to cook for his dinner; that on the 
steamer heaving in view he heaped coals on to the galley fire 
with the idea, perhaps, of inviting assistance by such signal as 
smoke would make; thatc he had lighted the forecastle lamp 
and left it burning; tmd that tk# ill luCk, of the ship pursuing* 
him he must liave fallen overboard, probably whilst spriflging 
on to the lail to watch the steamer. If this was not so, there 
is no other solution of the mystery of the Ocean Star," and the 
trimmer was ri^bt 
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Ai«x« is finished, and at length 
Has oome the bridal day 
Of beanty and of strengrth. 

To-day the vessel shall be launched! 

With fleecy clouds the sky is fllanchbd, 
And o^er bay. 

Slowly, in all his splendors dight, 

The great sun rises to behold the sight. 

The ocean old, 

Oenturiea old, 

Strong as youth, and as uncontrolled, * 
Paces restless to and fro. 

Up and down tlie sands of gold. 

His beating heart is not at rest; 

And far and wide. 

With ceaoeless^flbw. 

His beard of snow 

Heaves with the heaving of his breast. 

He waits impationt for his brido. 

There she stands. 

With her foot upon the sands, 

Decked with flags and sti^amers gay. 

In honor of her nsurriage day; 

Her sno*\&-wlute signals fluttering, blexxding 
Hounfl her like a voiT descending, 

Heady to be 

The bride of the^ray old sea. 

Then the Master, 

With a gesture of command. 

Waved his hand; 

And at the wor^ 

XiOud and sudden there was heard, 

All around them and below. 

The sound of hammers, blow on blow, 
Knocking away the s Lor eg and spurs. 

‘And see I she stirs. 

She starts, she moves,-she seems to feel 

The tlirill of life along her keel, 

And, spurning with her foot the ground, 
Wit^ one exulting, joyous bound. 

She leaps into the ocean’s arms. 

And lo I from the assembled crowd 
There rose a fihout, prolonged and loud. 
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That to the ocean seemed to say, 

TaSe her, O hridegroonx, old and gray | 
Take her to thy protecting arms. 

With all her youth and all her charms.** 

How beautiful she is! how fair 
She lies within those arms, that press 
Her form with many a soft caress 
Of teuderneas and watchful care! 

Sail forth into the sea, O ship 1 

Through wind aud wave, right onward steer; 

The moistened eye, the trembling lip, 

Are not the signs of doubt or fear. 


Sail forth into the sea of life, 

O gentle, loving, trusting wife t 
And safe from all adversity, 

Upon the bosom of that sea 
Thy comings and thy goings be! 

For gentleness, aud love, and trust, 
Prevail o’er angry wave and gust; 

Aud in the wreck of noble lives 
Something immortal still survives t 

Thou, too, sail on, O ship of State! 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Huicanity, with ell its fears, 

With all its hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate 1 
"We know what master laid thy keel. 
What workman wrought thy ribs of steel, 
W^lio made each mast, and sail, and vo]>e, 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat. 

In what a forge, and what a heat, 

"Were shaped the ancjiors of thy hope. 

Fear not each sudden sound and shock ; 
’Tis of the wave and not the rock; 

^Tis but the flatiping of the fe»all, 

And not a rent made by the gale. 

Ju spite of rock and tempest roar, 

Tn spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea. 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee,'- 
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Our heaxtS; our hoxK^, our prayers^ our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o'er our fears. 

Are all with thee—are all with thee. 


FROM “THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSOU?.” 

By J. B. WYSS. 

[Joai.jnr Rudoix Wrsa* tbs dUtiDgulsbed Swiss writer, watt bom at Bom in 
ITSlf and held a professorship in hisDstiTe town from IBOC. His hest-koown 
work is the popular ** Swiss Family Robinson^* (1S13), which has been tiiins* 
laced Into sevoral languagea Wyse died at Beio ic 1830.3 

For many days we had ^cn tempest^tosscd. Six times had 
the darkness closed over a wild and terrific soene^ and return^ 
ing light as often brought but renewed distress^ for the racing 
storm increased in fury until on the seventh day all hope was 
lost. 

We were driven completely out of our course , no conjec¬ 
ture could be formed as to our whereabouts. The crow had 
lost heart, and were utterly o|phaustoTl by inoossaut labor. 

The riven m^sts^had gone by the board, leaks had been 
spining in every direction, and? the water, which rushed in, 
^gained.upon us rapidly. 

Instead of reckless oaths, the seamen nctw uttered frantic 
cries to God for mercy, mingled with strange and often ludi¬ 
crous vows, to be performed should deliverance be granted. 

Every man on boaitl alternately commended his soul to his 
Creator, and strove to bethink himself of some means of saving 
^his life. 

My heart sank as I looked round upon my family in the 
midst of these horrors. Our four young sons were overpow- 
creJd by terror. “ Dear children,” said I, “if the Lord will, he 
can save us even from this fearful peril; if not, let us calmly 
yield our lives into his hand^ and think of the joy and blessed- 
uesa of finding ourselves forever and ever united in that ha^^py 
home above.*’ • 

At these words tny weeping wife looked bravely up, and, as 
the boys clustered round her, she began to cheer and encourage 
them with calm and loving words. I rejoiced to see her forii- 
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tude^ though my heart was ready to bre^ as I gazed on my 
dear ones. 

We knelt down together^ one after another praying with 
deep earnestness and emotion. Fritz, in particular, besought 
help and deliverance for his dear parents and brothers, as 
though quite forgetting himself. 

Our hearts were soothed by the never-failing comfort of 
childlike, confiding prayer, and the horror of our situation 
scorned less overwhelming* Ah,'' thought I, the Ijord will 
hear our prayer I He will help us." .. ^ 

Amid the roar of the thundering waves I suddezily heJpi 
the cry of Land, land I " while at tho same instant the ship 
struck with a frightful shock, which tlirew every one to the 
dock, and seemed to threaten her immediate destniotion. 

Dreadful sounds betokened the breaking up of the ship, and 
the roaring waters poured in on all /tides. 

Then the voice of the captain was beard above the tumult, 
shovting, Lower away the boats! We are lost 1 " 

Lost I " I exclaimed, and the word went like a dagger to 
iny heart; but seeing my children's terror renewed, I composed 
myself, calling out cheerfully, Take courage, my boys 1 we 
are all above water yet. There is the land not far oS; let us 
do our best to reach iU You know God helps those that help 
themselves f" Witli that, I lelt them, and went on deck. 
WJiat was my horror when ^brought the foam and spray I 
beheld the only remaining boat leave the sbi|>, the last of the 
seamen spring into her and push ofF, regardless of my cries and** 
entreaties that we might be allowed to share their slender 
chance of preserving their lives. My voice was drowned in 
11 3 howling of the blast; and even had,the crew wished it, the 
return of the boat was impossible. 

Casting ray eyes despairingly ground, I became gradually 
aware that our position was by no means hopeless, inasmnph as 
the stem of the ship containing our cabin was jammed between * 
two higli rocks, and was pUrtly raised frt>m among the breakers 
which dashed the fore part to pieces. As the clouds of mist and 
rain drove past, 1 could mtike out, through rents in the vaporous 
curtain, a line of rocky coast, and rugged as it was, my heart 
bounded toward it as a sign of help in the ^our of nee^ Yet 
the sense of our lonely and forsaken condition weighed heavily 
upon me as I returned to my family, constraining myself to say 
with a smile, Courage, dear ones 1 Although our good ship 
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will never sail more^ she is so placed that our cabin will remain 
above water, and to-morrow, if the wind and waves abate, I see 
no reason why we should not be able to ashore. ’’ 

These few words had an inunediate effect on the spirits of 
my bhildren^ who at once regarded our ^problematical chance 
of escaping^ as a happy certainty, and began to enjoy the relief 
from the violent pitcfa^g and rolling of the vesseL 

My wife, however, perceived my distress and anxiety, in 
spite of my forced composure, and I made her coinprehend 
o^r real tdtuation, greatly fearing the effect of the intelligence 
on her nerves* Not for a moment did her courage and trust 
in Providence forsake her, and on seeing this, my fortitude 
revived* 


We must find some food, and take a good supper/’ said 
she ; ^it will never do to grow faint by fasting too long. We 
shall require our utmost stmngth to-morrow.” 

Night drew on apace, the storm was as fierce as over, and 
at intervals we were startled by crashes announcing fTirther 
damage to our unfortunate ship. 

**God will help us soon now, won’t he, father?” said my 
youngest child. 

You silly little thing,” said Fritz, my eldest son, sharply, 
** don’t you know that we must not* settle what God is to do 
for us? We must have patience and wait his time.” 

Very well said, had it been said kindly, Fritz, my boy. 
You too often speak harshly to your brothers, although you 
'may not mean to do so.” 

A good meal being now ready, my youngsters ate heartily, 
^nd, retiring to rest, were speedily fast asleep. Fiitz, who 
WM of an age to be.ay.aro of the real danger we were m, kcjjt 
watch with us. After a long silence, ♦‘Father,” said he, “ don’t 
you think we might contrive swimming belts for mother and 
the boys? With those we might all escape to laud, for you 
and I can swim.” • 


•“Your idea is so good,” answered I, “that I shall arrange 
something at once, in case of an accident during the night.” 

We immediately searched about for wlmt would answer 
the purpose, and fortunately hold of a number of empty 
flasks and tin can^ters, whioh we connected two and two to¬ 
gether 80 as to form floats sufficiently buoyant to support a 
person in the water, and my wife and young sons each will¬ 
ingly put one on. T then provided myself with maiclies. 
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knives, cord, and other portable articles, trnsting that, should 
the vessel go to pieces before daylight, we might gain the 
shore not wliolly destitute. 

Fritz, as well as liis brothers, now slept soundly. Through- 
out the uight my wifo and 1 luaiutained our prayerful watch, 
dreading at every frosh sound some fatal ohange in the posi¬ 
tion of the wreck. • 

At length the faint dawn of day ap 2 >eared, the long, weary 
night was over, and with thankful hearts we perceived that 
the gale had begun to moderate i htoe sky was seen above 
uud the lovely hues of sunrise adorned the pastern horizon. 

I aroused the boys, and we assembled on the remaining 
])ortioD of the deck, when they, to their surprise, discovered 
that no one else was on board. 

^^Jlallo, papal what has become of everybody? Are the 
suilox's gone ? Have they taken away the boats ? Oh, papa t 
why did they leave us behind? What can we do by our¬ 
selves ? 

My good children,” 1 replied, we must not despair, 
although we seem deserted. See how those on whose skill 
and good faith we depended have left us cruelly to our fata 
in the hour of danger. God will never do so. He has not 
lorsakon us, and we wilT trust ^um still. Only let us bostir 
oursclv'cs, and eaclr cheerily do his best> Who has anything 
to i^ropoBC?” 

The sea will soon be calm enough for swimming,” said 
Fritz. 

“ And that would be all very fine fur you,” exclaimed 
Ernest, but think of mother and the rest of us I Why no^ 
build a raft and all get on shore together?” 

We should find it difficult, I think, to make a raft that 
would carry us safe to shore. However, we must contrive 
something, and first let each try to procure what will' be of 
most use to us.” 


Away we all went to see what was to be found, I myself 
proceeding to examine, of great consequence, the supplies 
of i^ro vision a and fresh water ^thin our reach. 

My wife took her youngest son, Franz, to help her to feed 
the unfortunate animals on board, who were^ in a pitiful plight, 
having been neglected for several days. 

Fritz hastened to the arm chest, Ernest to look for tools ( 
and J ack went toward the capt^il^s qabin, the door of which he 
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DO sooner opened than out sprang two splendid larg^ dogs, who 
testified th^ extreme delight and gratitude by such tremen¬ 
dous bounds that they knocked their little deliverer completely 
head over heels, frightening him nearly out of his wits. Jack 
did not long yield either to fear or anger; ^he presently re¬ 
covered himself; the dogs seemed to ask pardon by vehemently 
licking his face and hands, and so, seising the larger, by the 
ears, he jumped on his back, and, to my great amusement, 
coolly rode to meet me as I came up the hatchway. 

When we reassembled in the cabin, we all displayed our 
treasures. 


Fritz brought a couple of guns, shot belt, powder flasks, and 
plenty of bullets. 

Ernest produced a cap full of nails, an ax, and a hammer, 
while pincers, chisels, and augers stuck out of all his pockets. 

Little Franz carried a*lK>x, and eagerly began to show us 
the ^^nice sharp little hooks*' it contained. Woll done, 
Frans I *’ cried 1 1 these fishhooks, which you, the youngest, 
have found, may contribute more than anything else in the 
ship to save our lives by procuring food for us Fritz and 
Ernest, you have chosen well/' 

“Will you praise me too?" said my dear wife. have 

nothing to show, but I can gi^e you good news. Some useful 
animals are still alive; a cow, a donkey, two goats, six sheep, 
a ram, and a fine sow. J was Sut just in time to save their 
lives by taking food to them." 

**A11 these things ore excellent indeed," ^said I; ‘‘but my 
friend Jack here has presented" me with a couple of huge, 
Ijungry, useless dogs, wlio will eat more than any of us." 

“ Oh, papa 1 they Will be of use 1 Why, they will help us 
to hunt when we get on shore 1" 

“ No doubt they will, if over we do get on shore, Jack ; but 
I mus^ say I don't know how it is to be done." 

Can’t wo each get into a big tub, and float there?" re- 
iurfled he. I have often sailed splendidly like that, round 
the pond at home." • / 

‘‘ My child, you have hit on a capital idea," cried I. Now, 
Ernest, let me have your tools, hammers, nails, saws, augers, 
and all; and then make haste to collect any tuba you can 
find ! " 


We very soon found four large casks, made of sound wood, 
and strongly bound with jrozf hoops ; they were floating with 
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many other things in the water in the hold, but we managed to 
fish them out, and drag them to a suitable place for launch* 
ing them. They were escactly what I wanted, and I succeeded 
in sawing them across the middle. Hard work it was, and we 
were glad enough to<stop and refresh ourselves with wine and 
biscuits. 

My eight tubs now stood ranged in a row near the water*s 
edge, and 1 looked at them with great satisfaction ; to sur* 
prise, my wife did not seem to share my pleasure I 

shall never/* said she, ^muster courage to get into one 
of these 1 ** 

Do not he loo sure of that, dear wife^l when you see my 
contrivance completed, you will perhaps prefer to this im- 
movable wreck/* 

1 next x>rocured a long, thin plank, on which my tubs could 
be fixed, and the two ends of thia? bent upward so as to form 
a kocl. Other two planks wore nailed along tiie sides of the 
tubs ; they also being flexible, were brought to a point ^t each 
end, and all firmly secured and nailed together. 1 felt satisfied 
tliat in smooth water this craft would be perfectly trustworthy. 
But when we thought all was ready for the launch, we found, 
to our dismay,, that the grand contrivance was so heavy and 
clumsy, that even our tmfted efforts could not move it an inch. 

i must have adever,** cried 1. Run and fetch the capstan 
bar ! ” ' 

Fritz quickly brought one, and, having formed rollers by 
cutting up a lon^ spar, 1 raised the foie part of my boat with 
the bar, and my sons placed roller under it. 

How is it, father,** inquired Ernest, that with that thing 
you alone can do more than all of us .together ? ** 

I explained, as well as I *could in a hurry, the principle of 
tiie lever ; and promised to have «a long talk on the subject of 
Mechanics, should we have a future opportunity. 

I now made fast a long rope to the stern of our boat, at¬ 
taching the other end to a beam; then placing a second and 
third roller under it, we*^oiice more began to push, this time 
with success, and soon our g^lant craft was Safely launched : 
so swiftly indeed did she glide into the water that, but for the 
rope, she would have passed beyond our^ reach. The boys 
wished to jump in directly} but, alas, she ^eaned so much on 
one side that they could not venture to do so. 

Some heavy things being thrown in, however, fhe boat 
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righted itself by and the bo^ were eo delighted that 

they struggled which should first leap in to have the fun of 
sitting down in the tubs. But it was plain to me at once that 
something more was required to make her perfectly safe, eo I 
contrived outriggers to preserve the ba^nce, by nailing long 
poles across at the stem and stem, and fixing at the ends of 
each empty brandy «oaska. Then the boat appearing steady, I 
got in ; and turning it toward the most open side of the wreck, 
I out and cleared away obstructions, so as to leave a free 
passage for our departure, and the boys brought oars to be 
ready for the voyage* This important undertaking we were 
forc^ to postpone until tlie next day, as it was by this time 
far too late to attempt it. It was not pleasant to have to spend 
another night in so precarious a situation ; but yielding to 
necessity, we sat down to enjoy a comfortable supper, for during 
our exciting and incessant work all day we had taken nothing 
but an occasional biscuit and a little wine. 

We prepared for rest in a much happier frame of mind than 
on the preceding day, but I did not forget the possibility of a 
renewed storm, and therefore made every one put on the belts 
ae before. 

I persuaded my wife (not without considerable difficulty^ 
to put on a sailor’s dress, assuring her she would find it much 
more comfortable and convenient for all she would have to go 
through. She at last consented to do this, and left us for a 
short time, reappearing with much embarrassment and many 
blushes, in a most becoming suit, which siib had found in a 
midshipman’s chest. We all admired her cost ume, and any 
qwkwardness she felt soon began to pass off; then retiring to 
our berths, peaceful sleep prepared us all for the exertions of 
the coming day. 

We rose up betimes, for rfoep weighs lightly on the hopeful, 
as well as on the anxious. After kneeling together in prayer, 
‘‘ Now, my beloved ones,’^ said I, with God’s help wc are about 
to effect our escape. Let the ix>ot animals we must leave be¬ 
hind be well fed, and put plenty of /odder within their reach : 
in a few days we may be able to return, and save them like¬ 
wise. After that, collect^ everything you can think of which 
may be of use to ua.” 

The boys joyfully obeyed me, and I selected from the large 
quantity of stores they got together, canvas to make a teut, a 
chest of oaiq>entor’s too^, guns, pistols, powder, shot, and 
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bullets, rods and fishing tackle, an iron pot, a cose of portable 
soup, and another of biscuit. These useful articles, of course, 
took tlie place of the ballast 1 had hastily thrown in the day 
before. 

• With a hearty priyer for God^s blessing, we now began to 
take our seats, each iu hia tub. Just then we heard the cooks 
begin to crow, as though to reproach us*for deserting them* 

Why should not the fowls go with us 1 ” exclaimed I. If 
we find no food for them^ they can be food for us/’* Ten hens 
and a couple of cocks W'ere accordingly placed in one of the 
tubs, and secured with some wire netting oa^er them. 

The ducks and geese were set at liberty, and took to the 
water at once, while the pigeons, rejoicing to find themselves 
on the wing, swiftly made for the shore. My wife, who man¬ 
aged all this for me, kept us waiting for her some little time, 
and came at last with a bag as Ithg as a pillow in her arms. 

This is my contribution,’’ said she, throwing the bag to little 
Fra^iz, to ho, as I thought, a cushion for him to sit upon.* 

All being ready, we cast off, and moved away from the 
wreck. My good, brave wife sat in the first compartment of 
the boat; next her was Franz, a pretty little boy, nearly eight 
years old. Then came,Fritz, a handsome, spirited young 
fellow of fifteen | the two cento^ tubs contained the valuable 
cargo ; then came obr bold, thoughtless JHck; next him Eraest, 
my second son, intelligent, well-formed, and rather indolent. 
1 myself, the anxious, loving father, stood in the stern, endeav¬ 
oring to guide tlie raft with its precious burden to a safe land¬ 
ing place. 

The elder boys took the cars; every one wore a float belt, 
and had something useful close to him m case of being thrown 
into the water. 


The tide was flowing, which was a great help to the young 
oarsmen. "We emerged from the wreck and glided in'co the 
open sea. All eyes were strained to get a full view of the 
land, and the boys pulled with a will; but for some time wo 
made no progress, as that boat kept turning round and round, 
until 1 hit upon the right way to steer it, after which we 
merrily made for the shore. 

We had left two dogs, Turk and Juno,*on the wreck,——as, 
being both large mastiffs, we did not care to have their addi¬ 


tional weight oi; board our craft $ but when they saw us ap¬ 
parently deserting them, they set up^a piteous howl, and sprang 
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into the sea. I was sorry to see this^ for the distance to the 
land was so great that I scarcely expected them to be able to 
accomplish it. They followed us, however, and, occasionally 
resting their fore paws on the outriggers, kept up with us well. 
Jack was inclined to deny them this, *their* only chance > of 
safety* Stop/* said I, ^^that would be unkind as well as 
foolish $ remember, the merciful man regardeth the life of his 
beast.*’ 

Our passage, though ^dious, was safe; but the nearer we 
approached the shore the less inviting It appeared; the barren 
rocks seemed to threaten us with misery and want. 

Many casks, boxes, and bales'of goods floated on the water 
around us. Fritz and 1 managed to secure a couple of hogs- 
beads, so as to tow them alongside. With the prospect of 
famine before us, it was desirable to lay hold of anything 
likely to contain provisions. * 

By and by we began to perceive that, between and beyond 
the cliffs, green grass and trees were discornible. Fritz could 
distinguish many tall palms, and Ernest hoped they would 
prove to be cocoanut trees, and enjoyed the tliou^ts of drink¬ 
ing the refreshing milk. 

“I am very sorry I never thought ot bringing away the 
captain’s teleocope/* said I. 

‘♦Oh, look here, ^ther I ’* erjed Jack, drawing a little spy¬ 
glass joyfully out of his pocket. 

By means of this ghuis, I made out that ap some distance to 
the left the coast was much more inviting ; a strong current, 
however, carried us directly toward the frowning rocks, but I 
presently observed an ox>€ning, where a stream flowed into the 
sea, and saw that our geese and ducks wore swimming toward 
this place. I steered after them into the croek, and wo found 
ourselves in a small bay or inlet where the water was perfectly 
smooth and of moderate depth. The ground sloped gently 
upward from the low banks to the cliffs, which here retired 
inland, leaving a small plain, on wlych it was easy for us to 
land. Every one sprang gladly out of the boat but little Franz, 
who, lying packed in his tub like a potted shrimp, had to be 
lifted out by his mother. 

The dogs had Scrambled on shore before us ; they received 
us with loud barking and the wildest demonstrations of delight. 
The g 6 es 9 and ducks kept up an incessant din, added to which 
was ^e screaming and aroaking of flamingoes and penguins, 
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whose dominion we were invading. The noise Wes deafening, 
but far from unwelcome to me, as I thought of the good dinnei's 
the birds might furnish. 

As soon as we coxild gather our children around us on dr^ 
land, we knelt to ofter thanks and praise for our merciful 
escape, and with ftdl hearts we commonded ourselves to God^s 
good keeping for the time to come. 

All hands then briskly fell to the work of unloading, and 
oh, how rich we felt ourselves as wo did so ! The poultry we 
loft at liberty to forage for themselves, and set about find^g a 
suitable place to erect a tent in which to pass the night. This 
we spoe^ly did ; thrusting a long spar into a hole in the rook, 
and supporting the other end by a pole firmly planted in the 
ground, wo formed a framework over which we stretched the 
sailcloth we had brought; besides fastening this down with 
pegs^ we placed our heavy chest and boxes on the border of 
the canvas, and arranged hooks so as to be able to close up tlie 
entrance during the night. 

When this was accomplished, the boys ran to collect moss 
and grass, to spread in the tent for our beds, while I arranged 
a fireplace with some large fiat stones, near the brook which 
fioweJ close by. Dry twigs and seaweed were soon in a blaze 
on the hearth ; I filled the iron pot with water, and giving my 
wife several cakes of the portable soup, she established herself 
>is our cook, with little Franz to help her. 

He, thinking his mother was melting some glue for carpen* 
toring, was eager to know what papa was going to make next? 

“This is to be soup for your dinner, my child. Do you 
think these cakes look like glue ? 

“Yes, indeed 1 do ! *’ replied Franz, “and I should not 
much like to taste glue soup I dou^t you wont some beef or 
mutton, mamma 

“ Where can I get it, dear?*’ said she ; “ we are a long way 
from a butchcr^s shop I but these cakes are made of the juice 
of good meat, boiled till it becomes a strong, stiff jelly — people 
lake tliem when they go to sea, because on a long voyage they 
can only have salt meat, which will net make nice soup/’ 

Fritz, meanwhile, leaving a loaded gun with me, took another 
himself, and went along the rough coast to see what lay beyond 
tlie stream ; this fatiguing sort of walk not suiting Ernest’s 
fancy, he sauntered down to the beach, and Jack scrambled 
among the rocks, seardiing for shellfish* 
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I was anxious to land the two casks which wore floating; 
alongside our boat, but on attempting to do so, I found that 1 
could not get them up the bank on which we had landed, and 
WM therefore obliged to look for a more convenient spot. As 
I did so, I was startled by hearing J£ck snouting for help, 
as though in great danger. He was at some distance, and I 
hurried toward him with a hatchet in my hand. The little 
fellow stood screaming in a deep pool, and as 1 approached, I 
saw that a huge lobster had caught his leg in its powerful claw. 
Poor Jack was in a terriole fright; kick as he would, his onamy 
still clung on. I^waded into the water, and seizing the lobster 
firmly by the back, managed to make it loosen, its hold, and wo 
brought it safe to laud. Jack^ having speedily recovered his 
spirits, and anxious to take sucli a prize to his mother, caught 
the lobster in both hands, but instantly received such a severe 
blow from its tail that he* flung it down, and passionately Lit 
the creature with a large stone. This display- of temper 
vexdd me. ** You are acting in a very childish way, my son,*’ 
said I; never strike an enemy in a revengeful spirit.” Once 
more lifting the lobster. Jack ran triumphantly toward the 
tent. 

Mother, mother I a lobster, ^raost 1 look here, Franz! 
mind, he’ll bite you I Where’s Fritz ? ” All came crowding 
round Jack and hii prize, wondering at^its unusual size; and 
Ernest wanted his mother to make lobster soup dircotly, by 
adding it to what she was now boiling. ^ 

She, however, bogged to decline making any such experi¬ 
ment, and said she preferred cooking one dish at a time. Hav¬ 
ing remarked that the scene of Jack’s adventure afforded a 
convenient place for getting my casks on shore, 1 returned 
thither and succeeded in drawing them up on the beach, where 
I set them on end, and for*the present left them. 

On my return I resumed the subject of Jack’s ‘lobster, and 
told him he should have the offending claw all to himself, when 
it was ready to be eaten, congratulating him on being the first 
to discover anything useful. • 

♦*As that,” said Ernest, found something very good 
to eat, as well as Jack, only I could not get at them without 
wetting my feetr” 

Pooh t ^ cried Jack, I know what he saw •<— nothing but 
some nasty mussels; I saw them too. Who wants to eat trash 
like that I Lobster for me I ” 
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I believe them to be oysters, not mussels/’ returned Ernest, 
calmly. 

Be good enough, my philosophical young friend, to fetch 
a few specimens of these oysters in time for our next meal,” 
said I» we must all oxert ourselves, Ernest, for the common 
good, and pray never let me hear ypu object to wetting your 
feet. Sae how quickly the sun has dried Jack and me/* 

1 can bring some salt at the same time,** said Ernest. 1 
remarked a good deal lying in the crevices of the rocks; it 
tasted very pure and good, and I concluded it was produced by 
the evaporation of sea water in the sun/* , 

Extremely probable, learned sir,** cried I; but if you 
Kad brought a bagful of this good salt instead of merely specu¬ 
lating so profoundly on the subject, it would have been more to 
the purpose. Run and fetch some directly.'* 

It proved to be salt sure enough,*although so impure that it 
seemed useless, till my wife dissolved and strained it, when it 
beoanle fit to put in the soup. < 

Why not use the sea water itself ? ’* asked Jack. 

Because,** said Ernest, it is not only salt, but bitter too. 
rlust try it/* 

“Now,” said my wife, tasting the soup with the stick with 
which she had been stirring it, dinner is i^eady ; but where can 
Fritz be ? ** she contiirued, a little anxiously*. • 

How are we to eat our soup'when he does come ? ” I asked; 
we have neither plates nor spoons, and we can scarcely lift 
tlic boiling pot to bur mouths. We are in as uncomfortable a 
position as was the fox to whom the stork served up a dinner 
in a jug with a long neck/’ 

^ Oh, for a few cocoanut shells ! ’* sighbd Ernest. 

Oh, for half a dozen plates and as many silver spoons I ** 
rejoined I, smiling. 

** Really, though, oyster shells would do,*’ said be, after a 
moment’s thought. 

‘‘ True, that is an idea worth having I Off with you, my 
boys ; get the oysters and clean out a few shells. What though 
our spoons have no handles, and we do burn our fingers a little 
in baling the soup out/’ ^ 

Jack was away and up to his knees in the water, in a 
moment, detaching the oysters. Ernest followed more leis¬ 
urely, and still unwilling to wet his feet, stood by tbe margin 
of the pool and gathered in his handkerchief tb^ oys^rs his 
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brother threw him; as he thus stood he picked up and pock« 
eted a large mussel shell for his own use- As they returned 
with a good supply we heard a shout from Fritz in the distance ; 
wo returned it joyfully, and he presently appeared before us, 
his hands behind his back, and a look disappointment upon 
his cotmtenance. 

Unsuooessful 1 said he- 

Really I ” I replied; never mind, my boy, better luck 
next time/* 

•* Oh, Fritz 1 ” exclaimed his brothers, who liad looked be¬ 
hind him, a sucking pig, a little sucking pig. Where did you ' 
get it ? How did you shoot it ? Do let us see it I ** 

Fritz then with sparkling eyes exhibited his prize- 

** I am glad to see the result of your prowess, my boy,’* said 
1; but I cannot approve of deceit, even as a joke; stick to 
the truth in jest and earneStr/* 

Fritz then told us bow he had been to the other side of the 
streaxi. So different from this,” he said; it is reafly a 
beautiful country, and the shore, which runs dow u to the sea 
in a gentle elope, is covered with all sorts of useful things from 
the wreck. Do let us go and collect them. And, father, why 
should we not return to tlio wreck and bring off some of the 
animiils ? Just think of what value the cow would be to us, 
and what a pity it would be to lose her I * Let us get her on 
shore, and we will move over tlie stream, whore she will have 
good pasturage, and we shiril bo in the shade instead of ou this 
desert, and father, I do wish-” 

“Stop, stop, my boy I ” cried I. “All will be done in good 
4ime. To-morrow and the day after will bring work of their 
own. And tell me, did you see no traces of our shipmates ? 

Not a sign of them, either on land or sea, living or dead,*” 
he replied. * 

“Hut the sucking pig,” said Jack ; where did you get it ? 

“It was one of several,** said Fritz, which I found on the 
shore ; most curious animals they are ; they hopped rather than 
walked, and every now and then w>uld squat down on their 
legs and rub their snouts with their fore paws. Had not I beeti 
afraid of losing them all,T woiild have tried to catch one alive, 
they seemed so tame.” 

Meanwhile Ernest had been carefully examining the animal 
in question- 

“ This is no pig^” he s^id ; and except for its bristly skin, 
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does not look like one. See, its teeth are not like those of a 
pig, but rather those of a squirrel* In fact,’* he continued, look 
ing at Fritz, your sucking pig is an agouti.” 

Dear me,** said Frite ; listen to the great professor lecture 
ing ! He is going to prove that a pig is not a pig I ” 

You need not be so quiok to laugh at your brother,” said 
T, in my turn; he is quite right* I, too, know the agouti by 
duscriptioiiB and pictures, and there is littie doubt that this is 
a specimen* Tlxe little animal is a qative of North America, 
where it makes its nest under the roots of trees, and lives upon 
* fruit* But, Ernest, the agouti not only looks something like a 
pig, but most decidedly grunts like a porker.** 

While we were thus talking. Jack had been vainly endeavor'** 
iiig to open an oyster with his large knife* ^ Here is a simpler 
way,** said I, placing an oyster on the fire ; it immediately 
opened. ‘‘Now,*’ I continued, “who will try this delicacy?** 
All ^t first hceltated to partake of them, so unattractive did 
they appear. Jack, however, tightly closing his eyes and^mak- 
ing a face as though about to take medicine, gulped one down. 
We followed his eacample, one after the other, each doing so 
rather to provide himself with a sxx>on than with any hope of 
cultivating a taste for oysters. 

Our spoons were now ready, bnd gathering round the pot 
we dipped thorn in, not, h<wever, withoui' sundry scalded 
fingers. Ei'nest then drew from his pocket the large shell he 
had x>rocured for \iiH own use, and Sboopmg up a good quantity 
of soup he put it down to cool, smiling at his own foresight. 

‘‘ Prudence should be exercised for otliers,” I remarked 5 
“ your cool soup will do capitally for tlje dogs, my^boy; take 
it to them, and then come and eat like the rest of us.” 

Ernest winced at this, but silently taking up his shell he 
placed it on the ground before the hungry dogs, who lapped up 
its conteuts in a moment; he then returned, and we all went 
merrily on with our dinner* While we were thus busily pm- 
ployed, we suddenly discovered that our dogs, not satisfied with 
their mouthful of soup, had espied the and were rapidly 

devouring it* Fritz, seizing his gun, ^ew to rescue it from their 
hungry jaws, and before I could prevent him, struck one of 
them with such force that his gun was benf. The poor beasts 
ran off howling, followed by a shower of stones from Frits, who 
shouted and yelled at them so fiercely that his mother was 
actually terrified. I followed him, «nd as soon as he would 
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listen ^ repires^ted to him how despicable, as well as 
*wl<dced, was such an outbreak of temper: “ for,^^ said I, “ you 
have hurt, if not actually wounded, the do^8$ you have dis¬ 
tressed and terrified your mother, and applied voor gun*” 

Though Frite’fl passion waa easily aroused, it never lasted 
lo^, and speedily recovering himself, immediately he entreated 
his nlother's 'pardon, and expressed his sorrow for his fault* 

By this time the son was sinking beneath the horizon, and 
the poultry, which had J>^n straying to some little distance, 
gathered round us, and began to pick up the crumbs of biscuit^ 
which had fallen during oiir repast* My wife hereupon drew 
from her mysterious bag some handfuls of oats, peas, and other 
grain, and with them began to feed the poultry. She at the 
same time showed me several other seeds of various vegetables. 

That was indeed thoughtful,” said I; but pray be careful of 
what will be of such value to us; we can bring plenty of dam¬ 
aged biscuits from the wreck, which, though of do use aa food 
for xTs, will suit the fowls very well indeed.” 

The pigeons now flew op to crevices in the rocks, the fowls 
perched themselves on our tent pole, and the ducks and geese 
waddled off, cackling and quacking, to the marshy margin of 
the river. We, too, were ready fos repose, and having loaded 
our guns, and offered up our*prayers to Opd, thanking him for 
his many merciefi to us, we commended ourselves to his pro¬ 
tecting care, and as the* last ray of light departed, closed our 
-•tent and*lay down to rest. • 

The children remarked the suddenness of nightfall for in¬ 
deed ther^ had been little or no twilight. This convinced me 
Hhat we must be not £ar from tbe equator, for twilight results 
from the refraction of the sun’s rays; the more obliquely these 
rays fall, the farther does t^e partial liglit extend; while the 
mor^ perpendicidarly they strike the earth, the longer do they 
continue their undiminished force, until, when tbe sun sinks, 
th^y totally disappear, thus producing sudden darkness. 

'We should have been badly off .without the shelter of our 
tent, for the night proved as cold the day had been hot, but 
we managed to sleep cojnfortably, every one being thoroughly 
fatigued by the labors of the day. The voice of our vigilant 
cook, which, as h4 loudly saluted ihe rising moon, was the last 
sound I heard ^ night, roused me at daybreak, and 1 then 
awoke ny wife, that in the quiet interval while yet our chil¬ 
dren slept, we might take counsel together on our situation and 
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prospectd. It was plain to both of us titat, in the first'* place, 
we should ascertain if possible the fate of our late companions, 
and then examine into the nature and resources of the country 
on which we were stranded* 

•We therefore came* to the resolution that, as soon as we had 
breakfasted, Fritz and 1 should start on an expedition with 
these objects in view, while my wife remained near our landing 
place with the three younger boys. 

Rouse up, rouse up, my boys,**^ cried I, awakening tho 
cliildren cheerfully, ^Come and help your mother to get 
breakfast ready,** « 

“ As to that,** said she, smiling, ** we can but set on the pot, 
and boil some more soup I ** 

“Why, you forget Jack's fine lobster! ** replied I. “What 
has become of it, Jack ? ’* 

“ It has been safe in this hole in the rock all night, father. 
You ^co, I thought, as tho dogs seem to like good things, they 
might take a fancy to that, as well as to the agouti,** ' 

“A very sensible precaution,** remarked I. “1 believe even 
my heedless Jack will learn wisdom in time. It is well the 
lobster is so large, for we shall want to take part with us on 
onr excursion to-day,** ^ 

At the mention of an excursion, the four children were wild 
with delight, and earring around me, clapped their hands for 


joy- 

“ Steady there,^steady ! *’ said I, “ yon cannot expect all to 
go. Such an expedition as this would be too dangerous and 
fatiguing for you younger ones, Fritz and I will go alone this 
time, with one of the dogs, leaving tho other to defend you.’* # 
We then armed oui'hcIvcs, each taking a gun and a game 
bag, Fritz in addition sticking a pair of pistols in bis belt, and 
I a small hatchet in mine; breakfast l^ing over, we stowed 
away the remainder of the lobster and some biscuits, with a 
flask of water, and were ready for a start, , 

“ Stop I ** I exclaimed, .“we have still left something very 
important undone.’* • 

“ Surely not,’* said Fritz, 

“ Yes,” said I, “ we have not yet joined in morning prayer. 
Wo are only too 

life, to forget the God to whom we owe all* things,*’ Then 
having commended ourselves to his protecting caret ^ took 
leave of my wife and children, and bidding them not wander 


ready, amid the cares and* pleasures of this 
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far from the boat and tent^ we parted not without eome anxiety 
on either side, for we knew not what might assail us in this 
unknown region. 

We now found that the banks of the stream were on both 
sides BO rocky that we could get down te the avater by only one 
narrow passage^ and there was no corresponding path on the 
other side. • I was glad to see tliis^ however, for I now knew 
that mj wife and children were on a comparatively inaccessible 
spot 9 the other side of the tent being protected by steep and 
precipitous cliffs. Fritif and I pursued our way up the stream 
until we reached a point where the waters fell from a consider¬ 
able height in a cascade, and where several large rocks lay half 
covered by the water ; by means of these we succeeded in cross¬ 
ing the stream in safety. We thus had the sea on our left, and 
a long line of rocky heights, here and there adorned with 
clumps of trees, stretchings away inland to th*' right. We had 
forced our we^ scarcely fifty yards through the long rank grans, 
wh^h was here partly withered by the hud and much tangled, 
when we heard behind us a rustling, and on looking round saw 
the grass waving to and fro, as if some animal v*’oro passing 
through it. Fritz instantly turned and brought his gun to his 
shoulder, ready to fire the moment the beast should appear. I 
was much pleased with my cohlness and presence of mind, 

for it showed me^that I might thoroughly^ely uijou him on any 
future occasion when real dan^r might occur; this time, how¬ 
ever, no savage beast ruslied out, but our trusty dog Turk, 
whoin in our anxiety at parting we had fox’^otten. and who bad 
been sent after us, doubtless, by my thoughtful vnie. 

From tills little incident, however, we saw how dangerous 
was our position, and how difficult escape would l>e bhould any 
fierce beast steal upon us unawares : we therefore ha.stened to 
make our way to the open seaslxore. *Here the scene which 
presented itseU was indeed delightful. A background of hills, 
the green waving grass, the pleasant groups of trees stretching 
hhre and there to the very water^s edge, formed a lovely prospect. 
On the smooth sand we searched citrefully for any trace of our 
napless companions, but not the ma& of a footstep could we find. 

** Shall I fire a shot or two ? said Fritz ; “ that would bring 
our companions, ^f they aie within hearing/’ 

•• It would ipdeed,” I replied, “ or any savages that may be 
here. No, no; let us search diligently, but as quietly as 
possible/’ 
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But why, father, should we trouble oureelves about them at 
all ? They left us to shift for ourselvea, and 1 for one doo^t 
care to set eyes on them again. ^ 

You are wrong, my boy,^’ said 1. ** In the first place, we 

should not return^ evil or evil; then, again, they might be of 
grc&t assistance to us in building a house of some sort; and 
* lastly, you must remember that they took nol^ng with them 
from the'vessel, and may be perishing of hunger.’^ 

Thus talking, we pushed on until we came to a pleasant 
grove which stretched down to the •water*s edge; here wo 
halted to rest, seating ourselves under a large tree, by a rivulet 
which murmured and splashed along its pebbly bed into the 
great ocean before us. A thoxisaod gayly plumaged birds flew 
twittering above us, and Fritz and I gazed up at them. 

My son suddenly started up. 

A monkey,** lie exclaimed ; am nearly sure I saw a 
monkey.** 

A*^ he 8|>oke he sprang round to the other side of the ^rec, 
and ill doing so stumbled over a round substance, wliioh he 
handed to me, remarking, as he did so, that it was a round 
bird's nest, of which he had often lieard. 

** You may have done so,** said I, laughing, ** but you need 
not necessarily conclude thift every round hairy thing is a bird*8 
nest; this, for instance, is not one, but a CQCoanut/* 

We split o 2 >en the nut, but, to our disgust, found the kernel 
dry and uncatablu- 

Hullo,** cried ❖'ritz, 1 always thought a cocoanut was full 
of delicious sweet liquid, like almond milk.** 

it is,** 1 replied, ‘^when young and fresh, but as it 
ripeus the milk becomes congealed, and in course of time is 
solidified into a kernel. Tins kernel then dries as you see here, 
but when the nut falte on favorably soil, the germ within the 
kernel swells until it bursts through the shell, and, taking 900t, 
springs up a new tree.*’ 

“I do not understand,’* said Fritz, *^how the little gertn 
manages to get through this great thick shell, which is not like 
au almond or hazelnut shell, that is divided down the middle 
already." * 

Nature provides for all thmgs," I answered, taking up the 
pieces. Look here, do you soe these three ^und holes near 
the stalk ? It is through them that the germ obtains egress* 
Now let us find a good nut if we cam’* 
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As oocoanuts most bo overripe before they fall naturally 
from the tree, it was not without difGculty that we obtained 
one in which the kernel was not dried up. When we succeeded, 
however, we were so refreshed by the fruit that ^e could defer 
the repast we called our dinner until li^r ip the day, and so 
spare our stock of provisions. 

Oontinuipg our way through a thicket, and which was so 
densely overgrown with lianas that we had to clear a* passage 
with our hatchets, we again emerged on the seashore beyond, 
and found an open view,sthe forest sweeping inland, while on 
the space before us stood at intervals single trees of remarkable 
appearance. * 

These at once attracted Fritz’s observant eye, and he pointed 
to them, exclaiming : — 

“ Oh, what abaurd-looking trees, father ! See what strange 
bumps there are on the truqks.” 

We approached to examine them, and I recognized them as 
calabash trees, the fruit of which grows in this curious way on 
the stems, and is a species of gourd, from the hard rind of 
which bowls, spoons, and bottles can be made. ** The savages,” 
Z remarked, “are said to form these things most ingeuio\isly, 
using them to contain liquids: indeed, they actually cook food 
in them.” • 

“Oh, but that is.impossi&e,” returned.Fritz. “ I am quite 
sure this rind would be burnt through directly it was set on 
Xhe fire.” • 

“I did not say it was set on the fire trt all. When the 
gourd has been divided iu two, and the shell or rind emptied 
of its contents, it is filled with water, into which the fish, or 
*whaiever is to be cooked, is put; red-hot stones are added 
until the water boils ; the food becomes fit to eat, and the 
gourd rind remains uninjured.” 

‘.tThat is a very clever plan : very simple too. 1 dare say 
I should have hit on it, if 1 had tried,” said Fritz. 

• “ The friends of Columbus thought it very easy to make an 
egg stand upon its end when he had*shown them how to do it. 
But now suppose we prepare som^ of these calabashes, that 
they may be ready for use when we take them home.” 

Fritz instantly twok up one of the gourds, and tried to split 
it equally with his knife, but in vain : the blade slipped, and 
the calabash was cut jaggedly. “ What a nuisance I ” said 
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Fritz, flinging it down, “ the thing is spoiled; and yet it 
seemed so simple to divide it properly.” 

“Stay,”said Ij “you are too impatient, those pieces are 
not useless. Do you try to fashion from them a spoon or two 
while I provide a dish.” 

* I then took from my pocket a piece of string, which I tied 
tightly found a gourd, as near one end of it as !• could ; then 
tupping the string with the back of my knife, it penetrated the 
outer shell. V/hen this was accomplished, I tied the string yet 
tighter; and drawing the ends with'all my might, the gourd 
fell, divided exactly as I wished. 

“ That is clever 1 ” cried Fritz. “ What in the world put 
that plan into your head ? ” 

“ It is a plan,” I replied, “ which the negroes adopt, as I 
have learned from reading books of travel.” 

“Well,it certainly m^es a capital soup tureen,and a soup 
plate too,” said Fritz, examining the gourd. “ But supposing 
you liad wanted to make a bottle, how would you have to 
work ? ” 

“ It would be an easier operation than this, if possible. All 
that is necessary is to cut a round holo at one end, then to 
scoop out the interior, and to drop in several shot or stones: 
when these arc shaken, any* remaining portions of the fiuit are 
detached, and the gourd is thorouglily cleaned, and the bottle 
com])lete(l.” 

“ Tiiat would not make a very convement bottle, though, 
father ; it would be more like a barrel.” 

“ True, my boy; if you want a more shapely vessel, you 
must take it in hand when it is younger. To give it a neck,^ 
for instance, you must tie a bandage round the young gourd 
while it is still on the tree, and tlieu all will swell but that 
part which you have checked.” 

As I spoke, 1 filled the gourds with sand, and left ther.! to 
dry, marking the spot tluvt we might rctui*n for them on our 
way back. 
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” She Stoops to Conquer.**} 

Remote, uufriendfid, melancholy, slow, 

Or by the lazy Soheld or wandering X^o; 

Or onward, where the rude Caiinthian boor 
Against the houselet^s stranger shuts the door; 

Or where Cainpauia^s i>laiu forsaken lies, 

A weary waste expanding to the skies; 

Where’er I roam, whatever realms to see, 

"hSy heart untraveled fondly turns to thee; 

Still to my brother turns, with eeaseless pain, 

And drags at each remove a lengthening chain. 

Eternal blessings of own my earliest friend, 

And round his^dwelling guardian saints attend : 

Blest be that spot where cheerful gufists retire 
To pause from toil, and trim their evening lire: 

Blest that .abode where want and pain repair, 

And every granger finds a ready chair: 

Blest be those feasts, with simple plenty crowned, 

Where all the ruddy family around 
Laugh at the jests or pranks that never fail, 

Or sigh ^vith pity at some mournful tale; 

Or press the bashful stranger to his food, 

And learn the luxury of doing good. 

But me, not destined suc^ delights to share, 

My prime of life in wandering spont and care; 

Impelled, with steps unceasing, to pursue 
Some fleeting good, that mocks me with the view; 

That, lile the circle bounding earth aud skies, 
Alluresltroni fax, yet, as I follow, flies; 

My fortune leads to traverse realms alone, 

And find no spoif of a1) the world my own. • 
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E’en no*w> where Alpine eolitudes Moe&d» 

I sit me down a pensive hour to spend; 

And placed on high above the storm’s career^ 
liook downward where an hundred realms appear $ 
liakes, forests^ Gxeie% plains extending wide^ 

Tho pomp of kings, the shepherd’s humbler pride. 

When thus Oregon’s charms around oombiiv. 
Amidst the store should thankless pride repine ? 

Say, should the philosophio mind disdain 

That good which makes each humbler bosom vain ? 

liCt school-taught pride dissemble all it can. 

These little things are great to little man; 

And wiser he, whose sympathetic mind 
Exults in all the good of all mankind. 

Ye glittering towns, with wealth and splendor crowned; 
Ye fields, where summer spreads profusion round; 

Ye lakes, whose vessels catch the^usy gale ; 

Ye bending swains, that dress the fiowery vale; 

For me your tributary stores combine: 

Creation’s heir, the world, the world is mine. 

As some lone miser, visiting his store. 

Bends at his treasure, counts, recounts it o’er; 

Hoards after hoards his rising raptures fiU^ 

Yet still he sighs, for hoards are wanting still: 

Thus to my breast alternate passions rise, 

Pleased with each good that, Heaven to‘ man supplies: 
Yet oft a sigh prevails, and sorrows fall. 

To see the ho^rd of human bliss so sn;all; 

And oft 1 wish amidst the scene to find 
Some spot to real happiness consigned, 

IVhere my worn soul, each wandering hfipe at rest^ 

May gather bliss to see my fellows blcAt. 

But where to find that happiest spot below 
Who can direct, when all pretend to know ? 

The shuddering tenant of the frigid zone 
Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his own; 

Extols the treasures of his stbrmy seas, 

And his long nights revelry and ease t 
The naked n^ro, panting at the line. 

Boasts of his golden sands and palmy wine. 

Basks in the glare, or stems the tepid wave. 

And thanks his gods for all the good they ‘gave* 

Such is the patriot’s boast where’er we roam; 

His first, beet country ever is at home. 

And jet, perhaps, if countries we ^oompar% 
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AJOd estimate the blessiziga which they share^ 

Though patriote flatter, stiU shall wi^om find 
Axl eq^tial portion dealt to all mankind; 

As d^erent good^ by art or nature given. 

To different nations makes thefr bleiSsing even. 

Mature, a mother kind alike to all, 

«Stlll grante her bliss at labor’s earnest call: 

With food as well the peasant is supplied 
On Idra’s cliffs as Arno’s slieivy side; 

And though ike rocky-crested summits frown. 

These rocks by custom turn to beds of down. 

From dH more various are the blessings sent; 

Wealth, commerce, honor, liberty, content. 

Vet these each other’s power so strong contest. 

That either seems destructive* of the rest. 

Where wealth and freedom reign, contentment fails; 

And honor sin&s where commerce long prevails. 

Hence every state, to one loved blessing prone, 

Gouforms and models life to that alone. 

£ach to the fav’rite happiness attends, 

And spurns the plan that aims at other ends * 

Till carried to excess in each domain, 

^rhis fav’rite good begets peculiar pain. 

But let us try ^ese inttl^ with closer eyes. 

And trac^ them through l^he prospect as it lies: 

Here for a while my proper cares resigned. 

Here let me eit in sorrow for mankind; 

Like yon neglected shrub at random oast, 

That shades the steep, and sighs at every blast. 

Far to the right, where Apcnnine ascends, 

Bright as the summer, Italy extends: 

Its uplands sloping deck the mountain’s side, 

Woods over woods in gay theatric pride; 

While oft some temple’s mold’ring tops between 
W^ith venerable grandeur mark the scene. 

Could nature’s bounty satisfy the breast. 

The sons of Italy were surely blest. 

Whatever fruits in different climes wero found, 

That proudly rise, or hwmSly court the ground; 
Whatever blocj^s in torrid tracts appear. 

Whose bright succession decks the varied year; 
Whatever sweets salute the northern aky 
Wi^ vernal lives, that bloteom but to die; 

These, here disputing, own the kindred soil, 

Hor a^ luxurignoe from the planter’s toil; 
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While sea-born gales their gelid wings expand 
To winnow fragrance round the smiling land. 

But small the bliss that sense alone bestow^^ 

And sensual bliss is all the nation knows. 

Id florid beauty groves and fields appear; 

Man seems the only growth that dwindles here. 

/ Contrasted faults through all his manners reign: 
Though poor, luxurious; though submissive^ vain; 
Though grave, yet trifling; zealous, yet untrue ; 

And eVn in penance planning sins anew. 

All evils here contaminate the mind 
That opulence departed leaves behind; 

For wealth was theirs, not far removed the date 
When commerce proudly flourished through the state 
At her command the palace learnt to rise. 

Again the long-fallen column fought the skies, 

The canvas glowed, beyond e^en nature warm, 

The pregnant quarry teemed with human form, 

Till, more unsteady than the southern galo, 
Commerce*on other shores displayed her sail; 

While naught remained of all that riches gave, 

But towns unmanned, and lords without a slave: 

And late the nation found with fruitless skill 
Its former strength *^'03 bu)< plethoric ilL 

Yef still the loss of wealth is here supplied 
By arts, the splendid wp.*^cks of former pride; 

From these the feeble heart and long-fallen mind 
An easy oompensaiiOD seem to find. 

Here may be seen, in bloodless pomp arrayed, 

The pasteboard triumph and the cavalcade, 
Processions formed for piety and love, 

A mistress or a saint in every grove. 

By sports like these are all their cares beguiled: 

The sports of children satisfy the child. 

Kach nobler aim, represt by long control, 

!Now sinks at last, or feebly mans the soul; 

While low delights succeeding fast behind, 

Tn happier meanness occxipy the mind: 

As in those domes'where Caesars once boro sway. 
Defaced by time and totth*ing decay, 

There in the ruin, heedless of the dead. 

The shelter-seeking peasant builds his Whed; 

And, wondering man could want the laiger pile, 
Bxulta, and owns his cottage with a smile. 

My soul, turn from them, turn we to eurv^ 
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Wh ere rougher climes a nobler race display } 

Where the bleak Siviss their stormy mansion treads 
And force a churlish soil for scanty bread# 

No product here the barren hills afford, 

But man. and steely the soldi er^nd l^is 8WOi*d: 

No vernal blooms their torpid rocks array, 

But winter lingering chills the ] ap of May ; 

No zephyr fondly sues the mountain’s breast,* 

But meteors glare, and stormy glooms invest. 

Yet, siill,.e’eu hero content cau spread a charm, 
Bedresg the clime, and all its rage disarm. 

Thoui^ I>oor tliej)ea6aut’s hut, his feasts tho’ small. 
He sees his little lot the lot of all; 

Sees no contiguous palace rear its hood 
To shame the meanness of his humble shed,. 

No costly lord the sumptuous banc^uet deal 
To make him loathe his vegetable meal; 

But calm, and bred in ignorance and toil, 

Each wish oontractiug hts him to the soil. 

Cheerful at inoru he wakes from short repose, 
Breathes the keen air, and carols as he goes; 

With patient angle trolls the fiuny deep; 

Or drives his veut’rous plowshare to the steep; 

Or seeks the den where : 4 iiow tracks mark the way,^ 
And drags the s^iniggling savage into day. 

At right returning, every labor'sped. 

He sits him down the monarch of a shed; 

Smiles by his cheerful fire, and round surveys 
His children’s looks, that brighten at the blazo; 
*While his loved partner, boastful of her hoard, 
Displays her cleanly platter on the board : 

And haply too some pilgrim, thither led, 

With many a tale repays the nightly bed. 

Thus every good his native wilds impart 
Imprints the patriot passion on his heart; 

And e’en those ills tl^t roimd hia mansion rise 
Enhance the bliss his scanty fund supplies. 

Dear is that shed to whi^h his soul conforms, 

And dear that hill which lifts him to the stormi,; 
And as a child, when scaring sounds molest. 

Clings clos6*and closer to the mother’s breast. 

So '^he loud torrent and the whirlwind’s roar, 

But bind him to his native mountains more. 

Such are the charms to barren states assigned; 
Their wants bat few, their wishes all confined. 
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Yet let them only share the praises djxe: 

If few their wants, their pleasures are but few; 

For every want that stimulates the breast 
Becomes a source of pleasure when redrest; 

Wlience from^such^landa each pleasing scienoe fliee 
That first excites desire, and then supplies; 

Unknown to them, when sensual pleasures cloy, 

To fUl the languid pause with finer joy; 

Unknown those powers that raise the soul to flam^ 
Catch every nerve, and vibrate throijgh the frame. 

Their level life is but a smoldering fire, ^ 

Unquenched by want, unfanned ]>y strong desire; 

Unfit for raptures, or, if raptures cheer 
On some high festivid of once a year, 

In wild excess the vulgar breast takes fire, 

Till, i)uried in debauch, tho bliss expire. 

13ut not their joys alone thus coarsely flow; 

Their morals, like l^eir pleasures, are but low; 

For. as refinement stops, from sire to son 
Unaltered, unimproved the manners run. 

And love’s and friendship’s finely pointed dai*t 
Fall blunted from each indurated heart. 

Some sterner virtues o’er tho mountain’s breast 
^ IVIay sit, like falcons cowering on the nest; 

Bui all the gentler morals, sueb da play 

Thro’ life’s more Oiiltured walks, &iid chai^ni the way. 

These, far dispersed, on timorous pinions fly. 

To sport and flutter in a kinder sky. 

To kinder skies, where gentler manners reign, 

I turn ; and France displays her bright domain. 

Oay, sprightly land of mirth and social ease, 

Pleased with thyself, whom all the world can please, 
JTow often have I led tliy sportive choir, 

With tuneless pipe, beside the murmuring Uoire ? 
Where shading elms £[ong the margin gi*cw, 

And freshened from the wave tho zephyr flew; 

And haply, though my liarsh touch, fait’ring still. 

But mocked all tune, and marred the dancer’s skill. 

Yet would the village praise my wondrous power. 

And dance, forgetful of the noontide hour, 

Alike all ^es. Dames of ancient days 

Have led their children through the mirthful.maze. 

And the gay grandsire, skilled in gestio lore, « 

Has frisked beneath the burthen of threesoore. 

So blest a life these thoughUess realms display; 
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Thns idly busy rolls their irorld away; 

Theirs are those arts that mind to mind endear^ 
For honor forms the social temper here. 

Honor, that praise which real merit gains. 

Or e'en imaginary worth obtains,^ ^ 

Here passes current: paid from hand to hand. 

It shifts in splendid traffic round tlfe land; 

From courts to camps, to cottages, it strays. 

And all are taught an ayarice of praise. 

They please, ar^ pleased; they give to get esteem; 
Till, seeming bleat, they grow to what they seem. 

But Tvhile this softer art their bliss supplies, 

It gives their follies also room to rise; 

For praise too dearly loved, or warmly sought, 
Enfeebles all internal strength of thought, 

And the weak soul, within itself nnblest, 

Beans for all pleasure on another's breast. 

Hence ostentation here, with tawdry art, 

Pants for the vulgar praise which fools impart; 
Here vatiity assximes her pert grimace. 

And trims her robes of frieze with copper \ ice; 
Here beggar pride defrauds her daily cheer. 

To boast one splendid banquet once a year; 

The mind still turns wher^ shifting fashion draws, 
Her weighs the solid worth of self-applause. 

To men of other minds my fatfey dies, 
Embosomed in the deep where Holland lies. 

He thinks her j>atient sons before me stand, 

*Where the broad ocean leans agalu^ the land. 
And, sedulous to stop the coming tide, 
iLiit the tall rampire’s artificial pride. 

Onward methinks, and diligently slow, 

The firm conuect^ bulwark seems to grow; 
Spreads its long arms amidst the watery roar, 
Scoops out an empire, and usurps the shore. 

JWhile the pent ocean, rising o'er the i>ile. 

Sees an amphibious world teneath him smile: 

The slow canal, the yellow^blossomed vale, 

The willow^tufted bank, th^ gliding sail. 

The crowded mart, the cultivated plain, — 

A new creatioh rescued from his reign. 

Thus while around the wave-subjected soil 
Impels the native to repeated toil, 

Industrious habits in each bosom reign, 

And indiistry begets^b love of gain. 
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Hence all the good from opulence that springB, 

With all those ills superfluous treasure brings. 

Arc here displayed. Their much-loved wealth impai'ts 
Convenience, plenty, elegance, and arts: 

But view closer, craft and fraud appear; 

E’en liberty itcelf is bartered here. 

At gold’s superior charms all freedom flies; 

• The needy sell it, and the ricli man buys; 

A hind of tyrants, and a den of slaves, 

Here wretches seek dishonorable graves, 

And calmly bent, to scrvitude^conform, 

Hull as their lakes that slumber in tl^e storm. 

Heavens 1 how uuliko their Belgio sires of old I 
Kough, poor, content, ungovernably bold; 

*War in each breast, and freedom on each brow : 

How much unlike tiie sons of Britain now ! 

Fired at the sound, my ge^rius spreads her wii^^ 
And flies wliere Britain courts tlie western spring; 
Where lawns extend that scorn Arcadian pride, 

And brighter streams than famed Hydaspes glide. 
There all around the gentlest breezes stray; 

There gentle music melts on every spray; 

Creation’s mildest charms are iliere combined, 
Extremes are only in the master’s mind \ 

Stern o’er each bosom Reason holds her slate, 

With daring aims irregularly great; 

Pride in tlieir port, dt*tidncc in their eye, 

J see the lords of human kind pass by; 
intent on'high designs, a tlioughtiol band, 

By forms unfashioned fresh from nature’s hand. 

Fierce in their native hardiness of soul, * 

True to imagined right, above control, 

While e’en the peasant boasts tlxese rights to scan. 
And learns to venerate himself as man. 

Thine, Freedom, thine the blessings pictured here ^ 
Thine are those charms that dazzle and endear: 


Too blest, indeed, were such without alloy! 

Freedom ills annoy: 

That independence Britons prize too high 
Heeps man from man, and breaks the BOcieJ tie; 


But fostered e’en by 


The self-dependent lordlings stand alone. 

All claims that bind and sweeten life ugknowiL 
Here, by the bonds of nature feebly held. 

Minds combat minds, repelling and repelled { 
Ferments arise, iznprisoxibd factions roar, 
Beprest ambition struggles rouiid her shore. 
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Till^ overwrought^ the general system feels^ 

Its motloxia stop^ or frenzy fire the wheels. 

Kor this the worst. As nature’s ties decay^ 

As duty, love, wid honor {^il to sway. 

Fictitious bonds, the bonds of wealth*and law, 

Still gather strength, and force unwilling awe. 
Hence all obedience bows to these alone. 

And talent sinks, and merit weeps unknown: 

Till time may come, when, stript of all her charms. 
The land of scholai's and the i^urse of arms. 

Where noble steins transmit the patriot flame. 
Where kinga^have toiled and poets wrote for fame, 
One sink of level avarice shall lie. 

And scholars, soldiers, kings, uuboiiorod die. 

Vet think not, thus when Freedom’s ills 1 state, 
I mean to flatter kitms, or court the great 
Ye powers of trutli. ahat bid my soul aspire. 

Far from luy bosom drive the low desire. 

^ And thou, fair Freedom, taught alike to feel 
The rabble’s rage and tyrant’s angry steel; 

Thou transitory flower, alike undone 
By proud contempt or favor’s fostering sun; 

Still may tUy blooms the changeful clime endure! 

1 only would lepress tlieni to secure; 

For just experience tells, m every soil,. 

That those •who think niu£^ govern those that toil; 
And all that Freedom’s highest aims can reach, 

Is but to lay proportioued loads on each.* 

Hence, should one order dispropoi'tioned grow, 

Its double weight must ruin all below. 

O then how blind to all that tiaith requires, 
Who think it ffeedom when a part aspires I 
Calm is my soul, nor apt to rise in arms, 

Except when fast-approaching danger warms; 

But when contending chiefs blockade the throne. 
Contracting regal power to stretch their own, 

W’hen I behold a factious band agree 
To call it freedom when themselves are free, 

Each wanton judge new penal statutes draw, 

Laws grind the pooi^ and rich men rule the law. 
The wealth of climes where savage nations roam 
Pillaged frem slaves to purchase slaves at home, 
Fear, pity, justice, indignation start, 

Tear reserve, and bare my swelling heart; 

Till half a patriot, lydf a coward grown, 

I fly from petty t^ants to the tlirone. 
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Ves, brother, curse with me thet beleftil hotir 
When first ambition struck at regal power? 

And thus pollutlhg honor in its source, ' 

Gare wealth to swaj the mind with double foroe« 
Hare we nob seen, lounft Britain’s peopled shore, 

Her useful sons exchanged for useless ore ? 

Seen all her triumphs but destruction haste. 

Like flaring tapers brightening as tiiey waste 7 
Seen opiilence, her grandeur to maintain. 

Lead stern depopulation in train, 

And over fields where scattered hamlets rose 
In barren solitary pomp repose 7 • 

Have we not seen at pleasure’e lordly call 
The smiling long-frequented village fall ? 

Beheld the duteous son, the sire decayed, 

The modest matron, and the blushing maid, 

Forced from their homes, a nfelancholy train, 

To traverse climes beyond .the western main ; 

Where wild Oswego spreads her swamps around, 

And Niagara stuns with thundering sound 7 

Even now, perhaps, as there some pilgrim strays, 
Through tangl^ forests and through dangerous ways, 
Where beasts with man divided empire claim, 

And the brown lodian marks with murderous aim ? 
There, while above the giudy tempest flies, 

And all around distres^ul yells a^e, 

The pensive exile, bending with his woe. 

To stop fearful, and too faint to go. 

Casts a long look where England’s glories shine, 

And bids his bosom sympathise wil^ mine. 

Vain, very vain, my weary search to find 
That bliss which o^y centers in the mind: 

Why have I strayed from pleasure and repose, 

To seek a good ea^di government bestows 7 
In every government, though terrors reign, 

Thoi^h ^rant kings or tyrant laws restrain, 

How small, of all that human hearts endure, 

That part which Jaws or kings can cause or cure! 

Still to ourselves m every place consigned. 

Our own felicit we make or find: 

With secret course, which no loud storms annc^, 
Glides the smooth current of domestic joy. 

The lifted ax, the agonising wheel, 

Luke’s iron crown, and Damien’s of steel, 

To men remote from power but rarely known, 

Leave reason, faith, and oonsdtence our own. 
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DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS OF EURO¬ 
PEAN CIVILIZATION. 

Bt FBAKQOIS GUIZOT. 

£Frav^i« GctuAuu OouoT: A French hietori&n atatee. 

mu; bom at Ktmea, October 4, 1787. I 9 early life a law BtQdeot» tutor, and 
jourzLaiiet, he was appointed to a profeesorship of modem history ( 1 S 12 ) in 
the UnlreraiSy of France. He t^en engaged in poliUca; entered the mlniatty 
of Juatioe after the second restoration; and while minister of public instruction 
under Boults established a system of primary schools throughout France. From 
1840 to \S4S he was aotuslly, though not nominally, chief minister to Louis 
FhlHppe. On the fall of the latter he escaped to London, and later returned 
to France, dSToking the remainder of his life to literary work at his country 
seat of Val Slcher, tn Konuandy, where he died in 1874. His most important 
writings are: ««History of the English RemluUon,** General History of 
CtrllieatioD In Burope,*' ^^Parliamentaiy History of lYanoe,** ** Corneille and 
hie Tims,** ** Bhakespeare and his Time.**} 

I FUBPOBB now to enter upon the History of the Civilization 
of Europe i but before doing so, before going into its proper 
history, 1 must make you acquainted with the peculiar char« 
aoter of this civilixation — with its distinguishing features, so 
that you may be able to recognize 4 nd distinguish European 
civiliutiou from every other.* 

When we looK et* the civilizations which have preceded 
that of modern Europe, whether in Asia or elsewhere, includ¬ 
ing even those of Greece and Rome, it is impossible not to he 
struck with the unity of character which reigns among them. 
Each appears as though it Lad emanated from a single fact, 
fgom a single idea. One might almost assert that society was 
under the influence ot one single principle, which universally 
prevailed and determined the character of its institutions, its 
manners, its opinions — in a word, all its developments. 

Ilf Egypt, for example, it was the theocratic principle that 
took possesaipn of society, and showed itself in its manners, 
in xtB monuments, and in all that come down to us of 
Egyptian civilization. In India the same phenomenon ocoura 
— it is still a repetition of the almost exclusively prevailing 
influence of theocracy* in other regions a different organ¬ 
ization may be observed — perhaps the domination of a con¬ 
quering caste: and where such is the case, the principle of 
force tak^ entire possession of society, imposing ui>on it its 
laws and its character. Iib another place, perhaps, we discover 
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society under the entire influence of the democratic principle i 
auch was the case in the commercial repnblics which cOTered 
the coasts of Asia Minor and Syria—in Ionia and Phoenicia* 
In a word^ whenever we contemplate the civilizations of the 
ancients, we fiftd t^em all impressed with one ever-prevail* 
in£^ character of unity, visible in their institutions, their ideas, 
and manners—one sole, or at least one very px^pondercCting 
influence, seems to govern and determine all things. 

J do not mean to aver tliat tlds overpowering influence of 
one single principle, of one single form, psev ailed without any 
exception in the civilization of those states. If we go back 
to tiieir earliest history, we shall find that the various powers 
which dwelt in the bosom of the societies fi'oquenily struggled 
for mastery. Thus among the Kgyptiaus, the Etruscans, even 
among the Gi'ceks and others, we may observe the warrior 
cas^e struggling against that of the priests, lu other places 
we find the spirit of clanship struggling against the spirit of 
free association, the spirit of aristocracy against popular rights. 
These struggles, however, mostly took place in peiiods beyond 
the reach of history, and no evidence of them is left beyond a 
vague tradition. ^ 

tiomeiimes, indeed, tliose early struggles broke out afresh 
at a later i>eriod in the history of the Nations ; but in almost 
every case they were quickly terminated by the victory of 
one of the powers which sought to prevail, and which then 
took sole possession of society. The war always ended by 
the domination of some special princix>le, which, if not exolu* 
sive, at least greatly preponderated. ^The coexistence ami 
strife of various princq^les among these nations were no more 
tlian a passing, an accidental circumstance. 

From this cause a remarkable iinity characterizes most 
of the civilizations of antiquity, the results of which,* how-- 
ever, were very different. In one nation, as in Greece,the 
unity of the social principle led to a development of wonderful 
rapidity ; no other people ever ran so brilliant a career in so 
short a time. But Greece had har<^y become glorioxis, before 
she appeared worn out: her decline, if not quite so rapid as 
her rise, was strangely sudden. It seems ^ if the principle 
which called Greek civilization into life w^ exhausted. No 
other came to invigorate it, or supply its place. 

In other states, say, for example, in India and E^pt, 
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where again only one principle of civilization prevailed^ the 
result was different* Society here bedhme stationary ; sim¬ 
plicity produced monotony; the country was not destroyed ; 
society continued to exist; but there was no progression ; it 
remained torpid and inactive. 

To this same cause must be attributed that character of 
tyranny which prevailed, under various nameai and the most 
opposite forms, in all the civilizations of antiquity* Society 
belonged to one exclusive power, which could bear with no 
other. Cvery principle of a different tendency was proscribed. 
The governing principle would nowhere suffer by its side the 
manifestation and influence of a rival principle. 

This character of simplicity, of unity, in their civilization, 
is equally impressed upon their literature and intellectual pro¬ 
ductions. Who that has run over the monuments of Hindu 
literature lately introduced into Europe, but has seen that they 
are all struck from the same die ? They all scorn the result of 
one s^me fact; tho expression of one same idea, llcligious and 
moral treatises, historical traditions, dramatic poetry, epics, all 
bear the same physiognomy. The same character of unity and 
monotony shines out in these works of mind and fancy, as wc 
discover ix^their life and institutions. Even in Greece, not¬ 
withstanding the immense stores of knowledge and intellect 
which it poured forth, a wonderful unity still prevailed in all 
relating to literature and the arts. 

How different to all this is the case as respects tho civiliza¬ 
tion of modern Europe ! Take ever so rapid a glance at tliis, 
^nd it strikes you at .once as diversified, confused, and stormy. 
All the principles of social organization are found- existing to¬ 
gether within it; powers temporal, powers spiritual, the tliieo- 
cratic, monarchic, aristocratic, and democratic elements, all 
classes of society, all the social situations, are jumbled together, 
and visible within It; as well oa infinite gradations liberty, 
of wealth and of influence. These various powers, too, arc 
found hero in a state of continual struggle among themselves, 
without any one havings sufiBcient force to master the others, 
and take sole possession of society. Among the ancients, at 
every great epoch, all communities seem cast in the same 
mold; it was nOw pure monarchy, now theocracy or democ¬ 
racy, that became the reigning principle, each in its turn 
r^gning absolutely. But modern Europe contains examples 
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of all these systems, of all the attempts at social organisation; 
pure and mixed mon£N^ies, theocracies, republics more or less 
aristocratic, all live in common, side by side, at one and the 
same time; yet, notwithstanding their diversity, they all bear 
ascertain resemblance to each other, a kind of family likeneM 
which it is impossible to mistake, and which show^ them to be 
essentially European. 

In the moral character, in the notions and sentiments of 
Europe, we find the same variety, tjie same struggle. Theo- 
crata cal opinions, monarchical opinions, aristocratic opinions, 
democratic opinions, cross and jostle, struggle, become inter* 
woven, limit, and modify each other. Open the boldest trea¬ 
tises of the middle age: in none of them is an opinion carried 
to its final conseqifencea. The advocates of absolute power 
flinch, almost unconsciously, from the results to which' their doo* 
trine would carry them. We see that the ideas and influences 
aroqnd them frighten them from pushing it to its uttermost 
point. Democracy felt the same control. That imperturbable 
boldness, so striking in ancient civilizations, nowhere found a 
place in the European system. In sentiments we discover the 
same oontrasts, the same variety; an indomitable taste for in¬ 
dependence dwelling by the side of the greatest aptness for 
submission; a singular fidelity between man and man, and at 
the same time an imperious desire in each to do bis own will, 
to shake off all restraint, to live alone, without troubling him* 
self with the rest sf the world. Minds were as much diversified 
as society. 

The same characteristic is observable in literature. Ttf 
cannot be denied tliat in what relates to the form and beauty 
of art, modern Europe is very inferior to antiquity ; but if we 
look at her literature as regards depth of feeling and ide^s, it 
will be found more powerful and rich. The human mind has 
been employed upon a greater number of objects, its labkrs 
have been more diversified, it has gone to a greater depth. Its 
imperfection in form is owing to this very cause. The more 
plenteous and rich the materials, the greater is the difficulty of 
forcing them into a pure and simple form. That which gives 
beauty to a composition, that which in worlfs of art we call 
form, is the clearness, the simplicity, the symbolical unity of 
the work. With the prodigious diversity of ideas asid sen¬ 
timents which belong to £uroi)eaiY civilisation, . the diffi- 
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culty to attain this grand and chaste simplioity has been 
increased. 

In eyeiy part, then, we find this character of variety to 
prevail in modem civilization. It has nnddhbtodly brought 
with it this inconvenience, that when we consider separately 
any particular development of the human mind in literature, in 
the arts, in any of tlie ways in which human intelligence may 
go forward, we shall geneyally find it inferior to the correspond¬ 
ing development in the civilization of antiquity: but, as a set¬ 
off to this, when we regard it as a whole, European civilization 
appears incomparably more rich and diversified : if each par¬ 
ticular fruit has not attained the same perfection, it has ripened 
an infinitely greater variety. Again, European civilization has 
now endured fifteen centi^ries, and in all that time it has been 
in a state of progression. It may be true that it has nut ad¬ 
vanced so rapidly as the Gi'eek ; but, patching new impulses at 
every* step, it is still advancing. An unbounded career is open 
before it; and from day to day it presses forwar<l to the race 
with increasing rapidity, because increased freedom attends 
upon all its movements. While in other civilizations the ex¬ 
clusive domination, or at least the excessive preponderance of a 
single principle, of a slugld form, led to tyranny, in modern 
Europe the diversity of the eleuients of socW order, the incapa¬ 
bility of any one to exclude the rest, gave birth to the liberty 
which now prevails. The inability of the various principles to 
exterminate one another compelled each to endure the others, 
made it necessary for them to live in common, for them to enter 
• into a sort of mutua} understanding. Each consented to have 
only that part of civilization which fell to its share. Thus, 
while everywhere else the predominance of one principle has 
produced tyranny, the variety of elements of European civili¬ 
zation, and the constant warfare in which they have been en¬ 
gaged, have given birth in Europe to that liberty which we 
prize so dearly. 

It is this which giveft to European civilization its real, its 
immense superiority—it is this which forms its essential, its 
distinctive character. And if, carrying oui views still-further, 
we penetrate beyond the surface into t]^ very nature of thln^, 
we shall find that this superiority is legitimate—that it is 
oc^owledged by reason w well as proclaimed by facts. Quit- 
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ting for a moment European civilization, and taking* a glance 
at the world In general, at the common course of eaHhly things, 
what is the character we find it to h^ar ? What do we here 
perceive ? Why, just that very same diversity, that very same 
variety of elem^ts, diat very same struggle, which is so strik¬ 
ingly evinced in European civilization. It is plain enough that 
no single principle, no particular organization, no simple idea, 
no special power, has ever been permitted to obtain possession 
of the worldi to mold it into a durably form, and to drive from 
it every opposing tendency, so as to roign itself supreme. Vari¬ 
ous powers, principles, and systems here imtermingle, modify 
one another, and struggle incessantly — now subduing, now 
subduednever wholly conquered, never conquering. Such 
is apparently the general state of the world, while diversity of 
forms, of ideas, of principles, their struggles and their energies, 
all tend toward a certain unity, a certain ideal, which, though 
perh|ip8 it may never b^ attained, mankind is constantly ap¬ 
proaching by dint of liberty and labor. Henco Europeanf civi¬ 
lization is the reflected image of the world ~ like the course of 
earthly things, it is neither narrowly circumscribed, exclusive, 
nor stationary. For the first time, civilization appears to have 
divested itself of its speciabcharacter; its development presents 
itself for the first time under as 'diversified, as abundant, as 
laborious an aspect the great theater of the ■universe itself* 
European civilization has, if I may be allowed the expres¬ 
sion, at last penetrated into the ways of eternal truth—* into 
the scheme of Providence; — it moves in the ways which Ood 
has preaorlbed. This is the rational principle of its superiority. 


ALL THINGS SHALL PASS AWAY. 

By THEODORE TILTON. 

Once iu Pers^ ruled a king 
Who upon his signet ring 
’Graved a motto true and^wise, 

Whichj when held before his eyes^ 

Gave him counsel at a glance 
Fit for any change or chance. 

Solemn words, and these were they: 

** Even this shall pass away.^ 
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Traine of caTnel Hhvongh th^ saad 
Srou^Lt liim gems from Samarcaud f 
Fleets of galleys through the seas 
Brought him pearls to rival these* 

ITet he oouixted little gain * 
Treasures of the mine or main. 

^ Wealth may comej but not to stay; 
Sven this sh^ pass away/’ 

'hlid the revels of his court. 

In th^ zenith of his sport, 

When the palms of all liis guests 
Burned with clapping at his jests, 

Be, amid his figs and wine. 

Cried: Oh, precious friends of mine. 
Pleasure comes, but not to stay — 
Eren this sKall pass away/’ 

Liady, fairest ever seen. 

Was the bride he crowned his queen. 
Pillowed on hia marriage bed 
Softly to his soph he said: 

* Though no bridegroom ever pressed 
Fairer bosom to his breast, 
hlortaLSesh must come to clay 
Sven this shall pass away/’ 

Fighting in a furious field. 

Once a javelin pierced his shield, 
Soldiers with a loud lament 
Bore h^m bleeding to his tent. 
Groaning, from his wounded side. 
Pain is hard bear,” ho cried. 
**But, with patience, day by day, 
Sven this shall pass away.” 

Towering in the public square. 
Twenty cubits in the aii^ 

Bose his statue grand in stone | 

And the hing, disguised, unknown, 
Gazing cm his sculptxtred name. 

Ashed himself t Aud what is fame? 
Fame is but a dow decay ~ 

Sven this shall pass away/’ 
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Struck with palsy, sere and old, 
Standing at the gates of gold, 

Spake him this, in dying breath: 

Life is done, and what is death 7 ^ 
Then, in answer to the king, 

Fell a sunbeam on the ring, 
Answering, with its heavenly ray: 
Even death shall pass away/^ 


PERSIAN FORMS AND FABLES* 

By Sot JOHN MALCOLM. 

(From ** Sketches of Persia.**) 

[Sir John Malcox.ii, Engli^U Rtatesman and hUtorisn, was bom In 
Du.nfri»*sshirc, Scotland, May 2, 1700; wont to India at fourteen ; late** studied 
Oriental lau^ruagos, and became stall interpreter. In ISOO be wart ambassador, 
and in 180S, 1807, and 1800 minister to Poreia. He waa pi*esldent of Mysore, 
India, 1803-1806. He was a valuable cornmandor and administrator in India, 
18n«-18^)0 ; (lied in KtiKland, May 30, 1B33. lUs « Sketches of Persia** is a 
delightful classic ; his other works arc History of Persia** (1816), **Memoir 
of Central India,** “Political Ilis*ory of India, 1784-1823,** and “Life of Lord 
Clive.**] 

When we arrived at the garden of Shall Chcragli, within 
a few miles of tlto city of Shiraz, a hJiit was ordered for the 
I)urposo of settling the forms of our recc*ption. These were 
easily arranged, as the Elchee, thuugli his military rank, from 
the period of his first mission to the present, had advanced from 
that of Captain to General, claimed only ^he same respect and 
attention he had before insisted upon as the representative of a 
great and powerful government. ' 

Ceremonies and forms have, and merit, consideration in all 
countries, but particularly among Asiatic nations* With these 
the intercourse of private as well as public life is much regulated 
by their observance. From the spirit and decision of a public 
Envoy upon such points, the Persians very generally form their 
opinion of the character of the country he represents* This fact 
1 had read in books, and all I saw convinced of its truth* 
Fortunately the Elchee had resided at some of the principal 
courts of India, whose usages are very similar* He was, there* 
fore, deeply versed in that important science denominated 
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Kaida-e-niBbeat-oo-berkhast (or tbe art of sitting and rising), 
in which is included a knowledge of tlie forms and maimers of 
good society, and particularly tliose of Asiaiiq kings and their 
courts. • 

He was quite aware, on his first arrival in Persia, of the 
consequence of every step he took on such delicate points ; he 
was, therefore, anxious to fight all his battles regarding cere¬ 
monies before he came near tlie footstool of roj''alty. We were 
consequently plagued, frqin the moment we lauded at Abu- 
shehr, till we reached Shiraz, with daily, almost hourly, drilling, 
that we might be perfect in our demeanor at all places, and 
under all circumstances. We were carefully instructed where 
to ride in a procession, where to stand or sit within-doors, when 
to rise from our seats, how far to advance to meet a visitor, 
and to what part of the tent or house we were to follow him 
when he departed, if he was of sufficient raiiK to make ur stir 
a step. ^ ^ 

The* regulations of our risings and standings, and movings 
and reseatings, were, however, of comparatively less importaiu*o 
than the time and xuanner of smoking our Kelliaus and taking 
ouc coffee. It is quite astonishing how much dex>ends upon 
coffee and tobacco in Persia. Meu iire gratified or offended, 
according to the mode in which these favorite refreshments arc 
* offei'ed. You woloonie a visitor, or send him off, by the way in 
which you call for a pipe ora cup of coffee. Then you mark, 
in the moat minute manner, every shade of attention and con¬ 
sideration, by the mode in which he is trcatetl. Tf he be above 
you, you present these refreshments yourself, and do not par- 
•txke till commanded: if equal, yon exchange i)ipeR, and j)resent 
him with coffee, taking the next cup yourself : if a little below 
you, and you wish to pay him attention, you leave him to smoke 
his own pipe, but the servant gives him, according to your con¬ 
descending nod, the first cup of coffee: if much inferior, you 
keep your distance and maintain your rank, by taking the first 
cup of coffee yourself, and then directing the servant, by a wave 
of the hand, to help the gue^t. • 

When a visitor arrives, the coffee and pipe are called for to 
welcome him; a second call for these articles announces that he 
may depart; but this part of the ceremony varies according to 
the relative rank intimacy of the parties. 

These ^natters may appear light to those with whom observ¬ 
ances of this character arediabits, not rules; but in this country 
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they are of primary consideration, a man’s importance with him* 
eelf and with others depending^ on them* 

From the hour the first mission reached Persia, servants, 
merchants, governois of towns, chiefs, and high public officers, 
presuming upon our ignorance, made constant attempts to tres¬ 
pass upon our dignity, and though rex>elled at all points, they 
continued their efforts, till a battle royal at Shiraz put the 
question to rest, by establishing our reputation, as to a just 
sense of our own pretensions, upon a basis which was never 
afterwards shaken. But this memorable event merits a par¬ 
ticular description. 

The first mission arrived at Shiraz on the ISth of J^une, 
1800. The King of Persia was at this time in Khorassan, and 
the province of Fars, of which Shiraz is the capital, was nomi¬ 
nally ruled by one of his sons, called Hoosein Ali Meerza, a 
boy of twelve years of age* lie was under the tuition of his 
mother, a clever woman, and a Minister called Cheragh Ali 
Khan. With tho latter redoubtable personage there had been 
many fights upon minor ceremonies, but all were merged in a 
consideration of those forms which were to be observed on our 


visit to the young Prince. 

According to Persian jisage, Hoosein Ali Meerza was seated 
on n Ncmmed, or thick felt, which was laid on the carpet, and 
went half across the upper end of the room in which he re- 
ceived the Mission. Two slips of felt, lower by two or three 
inches than that *of the Prince, extended down each aide of 
the apartment* On one of these sat the Ministers and nobles 
of the petty Court, while the other was allotted to the Elchee 
and suite ; but according to a written Destoor-ool-Araal ” 
programme^, to which a plan of the apartment was annexed, 
the Elchec was not only to sit at tho top of our slip, but his 
right thigh was to rest on the Prince’s Nemmed* 

The Elchce, on entering this apartment, saluted the Prince, 
and then walked up to his appointed seat; but the master of the 
ceremonies pointed to one lower, and on seeing the Elchee took 
no notice of his signal, he interposed his person between bim and 
the place stated in the programme. ^ Here he kept his petition, 
fixed as a statue, and in his turn paid no attention to the Elchee, 
who waved his hand for him to go on one stie* This was the 
crisis of the battle* The Elohee looked to Hhe Minister ; but 
he stood mute, with his hands crossed before his body, looking 
down on the carpet* The young Prince, who had hitherto been 
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as aileot and dignified as the others^ now requested the Elchee 
to be seated ^ which the latter, making a low bow to him, and 
looking with no slight indignation at the Minister, complied 
with. Coffee and pipes were handed round; but as soon as that 
ceremony was over, and before the second course of refreshments 
was called for, the Elchee requested the Prince to give him leave 
to depart i and, without waiting a reply, arose and retired. 

The Minister seeing matters were wrong, and being repulsed 
in an advance be made to an explanation, sent Mahomed Shereef 
Khan, the Mehmandar, ter speak to the Elchee ; but he was told 
to return, and tell Cheragh Ali Khan that the British Repre¬ 
sentative would not wait at Shiraz to receive a second insult. 
Say to him,” he added, that regard for the King, who is absent 
from his dominions, prevented my showing disrespect to his son, 
who is a mere child; I therefore seated myself for a moment; 
but I have no such consideration for his Minister, who has 
shown himself alike ignorant of what is duo to the honor of his 
sovereign and his country, by breaking his agreement with a 
foreign Envoy.” 

The Elchee mounted his horse, after delivering this message, 
which he did in a loud and indignant tone, and rode away appar¬ 
ently in a great rage. It was amusing to see the'confusion to 
which bis strong sense of *he indignity put U 2 >on him throw 
those, Who a moment before were plumiug* themselves on the 
clever manner by*wbich they had compelled him to seat him¬ 
self full^ two feet lower on the carpet than he hod bargained 
for. Meerzas and Omrahs came galloping one after another, 
praying different persons of his suite to try and pacify him. 
The latter shook their heads; but those who solicited them 
appeared to indulge hopes, till they heard the orders given for 
the immediate movement of the English camp. All was then 
dismay; message after message was brought deprecating the 
ElcKee^s wrath. lie was accused of giving too much impor- 
taAce to a trifle ; it was a mistake of my lord of the cci'emo- 
nies ; would his disgrace — Ins punishment — the bastinado — 
putting his eyes out — cutting off his liead, satisfy or gratify 
the offended Elchee ? — To all such* evasions and propositions 
the Envoy returned but one answer: Let Cheragh Ali 

Khan write an acknowledgment that he has broken his agree¬ 
ment, and that hj} entreats my forgiveness: if such a paper is 
brought me, 1 remain ; if not, I march from Shiraz.^ 

^veiy effoi*t was tried in vaiii to alter this resolution, aud 
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the Minister, seeing no escape^ at last gave way, and sent the 
required apology, adding, if ever it reached his Majesty's ear 
tlxat the Elchee was offended, no punishment would be deemed 
too severe for those had fu£Qed his Excellency’s temper or 
hurt his feelings 

The reply was, the explanation was ample and satisfactory, 
and ths^i tlie Elchee would not for worlds be the caueo of injury 
to the meanest person in Persia, much less to his dear friend 
Cheragh Ali Khan ; and a sentence was added to this letter by 
particular desire of Meerza Aga Mee^, who penned it, stating, 
that everything disagreeable was erased >froin the tablet of 
the Elchee's memory, on which nothing was now written but 
the golden letters of amity and concord/’ 

The day after this affair was settled, tlie Minister paid the 
Elchee a long visit, and insisted upon his going again to see 
the Prince* We went — but what A difference in our recep¬ 
tion : all parties were attentive ; the master of the oereroonies 
bent almost to the ground ; and though the Elchee only desired 
to take his appointed seat, that would neither satisfy the Prince 
nor the Minister, who insisted that, instead of his placing one 
thigh on the Nemmed, which was before unapproachable, he 
should sit altogether on its edge ! This was miherbanee, ser- 
afrazee ” (favor, exaltation^^ and* we were all favorqd and 
exalted. 

Such is the history of this battle of ceremony, which was 
the only one of any consequence there was occasion to fight in 
I’ersia; for in wars of this kind, as in other wars, if you once 
establish your fame for skill and courage, victory follows as a 
matter of course. 

It must not be supposed from what haf? been stated, that the 
Persians are all grave formal persons. They are the most 
cheerful people in the world 5 and-they delight in familiar con¬ 
versation ; and every sort of recreation appears, like that of 
children, increased by those occasional restraints to which tli^ir 
customs condemn them. They contrive every means to add to 
the pleasures of their social hours ; and as far as society can 
be agreeable, divested of its chief orpament, females, it is to be 
met with in this country. Princes, chiefs, and officers of state, 
while they pride themselves, and with justice^ on their superior 
manners, use their utmost efforts to make tl^mselves pleasant 
compamons. Poets, historians, astrologers, wits, and reciters of 
stories and fables, who have acquired eminence, are not ,only 
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admitted into the first circles, but houored. It is not uncom* 
mozx to see a nobleman of high rank give precedence to a man 
of Yfit or of letters, who is expected to amuse or instruct the 
company; and the latter, confident in those*acquirements to 
which he owes his distinction, shows, *by ^is manner and 
observations, that usage has given him a right to the place he 


ocoupiea* 

I heard, before I mixed in it, very different accounts of 
Persian society. With one class of persons it was an indie* 
tion, to another a delight. I soon found that its enjoyment 
depended upon a certain preparation ; and from the moment I 
landed in the country, I devoted a portion of my time to their 
most ^pular works in verse and prose. I made translations, 
not only of history and poetry, but of fables and tales, being 
satisfied that this occupation, while it improved me in the 
knowledge of the language, gave nie a better idea of the man¬ 
ners and mode of thinking of this people than I could derive 
from any other source. Besides, it is a species of literature 
with which almost every man in Persia is acquainted ; and 
allusions to works of fancy ami fiction are so common in con* 
versation, that you can never enjoy their society if ignorant of 
such familiar topics. 

I Imve formerly alluded to the c^use which leads all ranks 
in Penia to blend fables and apologues in their discourse, but 
this subject meriCIs a more particular notice. There has been a 
serious and protracted discussion among the learned in Europe 
as to the original coimtry of those tales which have delighted 
and continue to delight successive gencrat^jtis. One or two 
facts connected with this abstruse question arc admitted by 
all. ~ First, that the said tales are not the native produce of our 
western clime* They are decidedly exotics, though •w'-e have im¬ 
proved upon the original stock by careful culture, by grafting, 
and 'other expedients, so as to render them more suited to tlie 
soil into which they Lave been transplanted. 

The next admission is that some of our best fables and 


tales came with the Sun from the East, that genial clime wliere 
Nature pours forth her stores with %o liberal a hand that she 
spoils by her indulgence those on whom she bestows her 
choicest gifts* In th^t favored land the imagination of 
autbois grows ard flourishes, like their own evergreens, in 
unpruned luxuriuce* This exuberance is condemned by the 
las^idioils critics of the West. As for myself, though an ad- 
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mlrer of art, I like to oontemplate Nature in all her forma i and 
it IB amidst her varied Bcenes that I have obaerved how moeh 
man takes his shax^e and pursuits from the character of the land 
in which he is 4>orn. Oar admirable and philosophic poet, 
after asserting t^e command which the uncircumsoribed souh 
when it chooses to exert itself, has over both the frigid and 
torrid rones, beautifully and truly adds: — 

Not but the human fabric from its birth 
Imbibes a flavor of its parent earth ; 

As various tracts enforce a various toi), 

The manners speak the idiom of the soil. 


The warmth of the climate of the East, the ever-teeming 
abundance of the earth, while it fosters lively imaginations 
and strong passions, disposes the fr&me to the enjoyment of 
that luxurious ease which is adverse to freedom* That noblest 


of «11 plants which ever flourished on earth has, from the crea¬ 
tion to the present day, been unknown in the East* This 
being the case, the father^ of families, the chiefs of tribes, and 
the sovereigns of kingdoms are, within their separate circles, 
alike despotic ; their children, followers, and subjects are con¬ 
sequently compelled to adQx^ess these dreaded superiors m apo¬ 
logues, parables, fables, and tales, lest the plain truth, apoken 
in plain language, should offend; and* the person who made a 
complaint or offered advice should receive the bastinado, or have 
Ills head struck on the first impulse of passion, and before 
his mighty master had time to reflect on the reasonableness of 
such i>rompt punishment* 

To avoid such unpleasant results, 6\'ery bird that flies* 
every beast that walks, and even fish that swim, have received 
the gift of speech, and have boon made to represent kings, 
queens,, ministers, courtiers, soldieis, wise men, foolish men, old 
women, and little children, in order, as a Persian author says, 
Tliat the ear of authority may be safely approached by we. 
tongue of wisdom.” 

There is another reason why tales and fables continue so 
popular in the East; we observe how pleasing and useful they 
are as a medium of conveying instruction in childhood: a great 
proportion of the men and women of the countries of whi<^ we 
speak are, in point of general knowledge, but children; and 
while they learn, through allegories and apologues, int^persed 
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with mas^ms, to appreciate the merits of their superiors, the 
lattier are, in their turn, taught hy the same means lessons of 
humanity, generosity, and justice. 

** Uaye you no laws,” said 1 one day to Aga Meer, “ but the 
Koran, and the traditions upon that volume?,” “We have,” 
said he, gravely, “the maxims of Sadee.’* Were I to judge 
from my own observations, 1 should say that these stories and 
maxims, which are known to all, from the king to the peasant, 
have fully as great an effect in restraining, the arbitrary and 
unjust exercise of power as the laws of the Prophet. 

It is through allegories and fables that we receive the earli¬ 
est accounts we have of all nations, but particularly those of 
the Eastern hemisphere. We may, in these days in which 
exactness is so much valued, deplore this medium as liable to 
mislead, but must recollect that if we had not their ancient 
records in this form we should have them in none. One of the 
wisest men in the West, Francis Bacon, has truly said, “Fiction 
gives to mankind what history denies, and in some measure 
satisfies the mind with shadows when it cannot enjoy the 
substance.” 

Those who rank highest amongst the Eastern nations for 
genius have employed their talents in works of fiction ; and 
they h|Lve added to the mortd lesson^ they desired to convey so 
much of grace and ornament, that their volumes liave found 
currency in ever^ nation of the world. The great influx of 
them into Europe may*be dated from the crusades; and if that 
quarter of the globe derived no other benefits from these holy 
wars, the enthusiastic admirers of such narrations ma}' consider 
the tales of Boccaccio and similar works as sufficient to com- 
pensate all the blood and treasure expended in that memorable 
contest! 

England has benefited largely from these tales of the East. 
Amongst other boons from that land of imagination, we have 
tlj^e groundwork on which Shakespeare has' founded his inimita- 
bie play of the “Merchant of Venice.” 

The story of the Mahomedan and the Jew has been found 
in several books of Easterp Tales, tn one Persian version love 
is to mix with avarice in the breast of the Israelite, who 

had cast the eye of desire upon tlie wife of the Mahomedan, 
and expected, wl\^n ho came to exact his bond, the lady would 
make any sacrifice to save her husband. 

close of this t^e, when the parties come before the 
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judge, the Jew puts forth lus claim to the forfeited security of 
a pound of flesh- “How answerest thou?” said the judge, 
turning to the Mahomedan- It is so,” replied the latter; 
“ the money is due by me, but I am unable to pay it.” “ Then,” 
continued the judge? since thou hast failed in payment, thou 
must give the pledge; go, bring a sharp knife.” When that 
was brought, the judge turned to the Jew, and said, “Arise, 
and separate one pound of flesh from his body, so that there be 
not a grain more or less ; for if there is, .the governor shall be 
informed, and thou shalt be put to death.” “I cannot,” said 
the Jew, *^cut off one pound exactly; th^re will be a little 
more or less.” But the judge persisted that it should be the 
precise weight. On this the Jew said he would give up his 
claim and depart. This was not allowed, and the Jew being 
compelled to take his bond with all its hazards, or pay a fine 
for a vexatious prosecution, he preferred the latter, and returned 
home a disappointed usurer. 

• Admitting that the inhabitants of Europe received these tales 
and apologues from tl^e Saracens, the next question is, where 
did they get them? Mahomed and his immediate succesaors, 
while they proscribed all such false and wicked lies and inven* 
lions, accuse the Persians of being the possessors and propa¬ 
gators of those delusive tales, which were, accordixig to them, 
preferred by many*of their followers to the Koran. Butin the 
course of time Caliphs became less rigid. Tile taste for poetry 
and fiction revived, and Persian stories and Arabian tales 
deluged the land. * 

For some centuries the above countries were the supposed 
sources of this branch of literature, but, since the sacred 
Irnguage of the Hindus has become more generally known, thJ 
Persians are discovered to have been not only the plunderers of 
their real goods and chattels, but also of their works of imagi¬ 
nation. These we, in our ignorance, long believed to bcflong 
to the nations from whom we obtained them ; but now that 
Orientalists abound, who are deeply read in Sanskrit, Prdcrlt, 
Marhatta, Guzerattee, Canarese, Syamese, Chinese, Talingana, 
Tamil, and a hundred other languages, unknown to our igno¬ 
rant ancestors, the said Persians and Arabians have been 
tried and convicted, not only of robbing the poor Hindus 
of their tales and fables, but of an attempt \o disguise their 
plagiarisms, by the alteration of names, and by introducing, in 
place of the gods and goddesses of the Hindu Pantlieon, ^the 
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ma^i, and all the spirits of tho Heaven and the Barth, which 
pecnliarly belong to the followers of Zoroaster. 

Kothing, however, can impose upon the present enlightened 
age, and our antiquaries have long been an^ are still occupied in 
detecting thefts committed twenty centuries ago* In spite of 
the Persian and Arabian cloaks in which tales and fables have 
been enveluped, the trace of their Hindu origin has been dis¬ 
covered in the various customs and usages referred to^ and it 
has been decided that almost all the ancient tales are taken 
from the Hitdpadesa, and that still more famous work, the 
Pancha-Tantra, or more properly the Panchopukhyan, or Five 
Tales; while many of the more modern are stolen from the 
Kath&-Sarit-Sagar, or Ocean of the Stream of Narration, a well- 
known work, which was compiled about the middle of the 
twelfth century by order of that equally well-known Prince 
Sree Hertba of Cashmere 1 

I have sometimes had doubts whether it was quite fair to 
ra&e up the ashes of the long-departed Pehlevee writers; more 
particularly as there does not now exist one solitary book in 
their language which we could compare with the Hindu MSS*, 
of whjch we have lately become enamored \ but reverence for 
the learning of those who have decided this question, and 
dread of their hard words, with the vei'y spelling of which I am 
always puzzled, has kept me silent. As I am, however, rather 
partial to my Persian friends, I must vindicate them from this 
general charge of robbery and*fraud« They^ certainly acquired 
on© of their most celebrated works of imagination from India, 
under circumstances that do equal honor to the just king Noo- 
sheer wan, his wise minister Boozoorchimihr, and tlie learned 
doctor Barzooyeh. 

The work to which I refer is the Kartaka-Damnaka of tho 
Brahmins, the Kalila-wa-Dainna of the Arabians, ^ind the Fables 
of Pilpay of Europe. This book, originally written in tho 
Sanskrit, was first translated into Pehlevee, from tliat into 
Arabic, and next into Persian. So many learned Oriental 
critics, French and English^ have given tho names and dates of 
the translations, that 1 sh^il not repeat them, but give a sliort 
account of the first introduction of these famous fables into 
Persia, with some facts of the life and opinions of the wise and 
disinterested through whose efforts his native country 

became possessed of this treasure. 

^oosheerwan, deservedly styled the Just, who governed 
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Persia in the beginning of the seventh oenturj^ hearing of the 
fame of a work which a Brahmin of Ceylon had composed^ em« 
ployed the celebrated ph 3 rsician named Barzooyeh to obtain for 
him a copy of tins production. This was a delicate and hazard* 
ous enterprise, for *me work, ever since the reign of a certain 
Indian King, named Dabshiteem, for whom it was writteiU had 
beeix guarded with great care and jealousy, lest the profane 
should learn the wisdom that ought only to appertain to the 
wise and holy* 

Barzooyeh, confident in knowledge and strong in allegiance, 
undertook to fulfill the commands, of his Sovereign* He pro¬ 
ceeded towards India, furnished with money and .everything 
that could forward the objects of his journey* When he 
arrived at the Indian capital, he pretended that the motive 
which induced him to visit it was the improvement of his mind, 
by communication with the wise men for which it was at that 
period renowned* Amongst those whose society he courted, he 
early discovered one Brahmin, who appeared to him tixe Very 
model of wisdom* His efforts were directed to gain his friend¬ 
ship, and believing he had succeeded, he resolved to intrust 
him with his real design* 

1 have a secret to confide to you,*’ said he, one to his 
friend : ^^and you know,^ a sign to the wise is enough*’” 
know what you mean,” said the penetrating Brahmin, without 
your sign; you came to rob us of our knowledge, that you 
might with it enrich Persia* Yt>ur purpose is deceit; but you 
have conducted yourself with such consummate address |md 
ability that 1 cannot help entertaining a regal'd for you* I 
have,” coutinuod the Indian, observed in you the eight quali-, 
ties which must combine to form a perfect man: forbearance, 
self-knowledge, true allegiance, judgment in placing confidence, 
secrecy, power to obtain respect at court, self-command, and a 
reserve, both us to speech in general society and intermeddling 
with the affairs of others* Now you have those qualities, 
though your object in seeking my friendship is not pure out 
interested, nevertheless 1 'have such an esteem for you that I 
will incur all hazards to Vorward y^our object of stealing our 
wisdom*” 

The Brahmin obtained the far-sought book, and by his aid 
and connivance a copy was soon completejl. Noosheerwan, 
who had been informed of the success of 1^ literary envoy, 
was impatient for his return; and when he arriveH atj, the 
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he waa met by some of the most faTored courtiers, 
semt by the monarch to conduct him to the capital. He was 
wdloomed with joy, particularly by Noosheerwan; a great 
court was held, at which all who were dignified or learned in 
the kingdom were present* Barzooyeh was commanded to read 
from the volume he had brought: he did so; and the admira¬ 
tion of its contents was universal. 

“Open my treasiiry 1 srid the grateful Noosheerwan; 
“and let the man who has conferred such a benefit on his" 
country enter, and..take what he finds most valuable^*^ “I 
desire neither jewels nor precious metals,^' said Barzooyeh ; “ I 
have labored not for them but for the favor of my Sovereign; 
and that 1 liave succeeded is rather to be referred to his aus¬ 
pices than to my humble efforts. But I have,*^ said he, “ a 
request to make $ the King has directed his able minister, 
Boozoorchimihr, to translkte this work into Fehlevee ; let him 
be further instructed that mention be made of me in some part 
of the* book, and that he particularly specify my family, tny 
profession, and my faith. Let all thu be written, so that my 
name may go down to future ages, aim the fame of ray Sover¬ 
eign be spread throughout the world/* 

The King was delighted with tliis further proof of the 
elevated mind of Barzooyeh*; all prisent aj^lauded his perfect 
wisdom, and joined in supplicating that his request might be 
granted. 

Noosheerwan, addressing the assembly, ^aid : “Yon have 
witnessed the noble disinterestedness of this man, you know 
how faithfully he has discharged his duty, and what difficulties 
. |md dangers he has encountered and overcome in my service. 

I desired to enrich*bim with jewels aud money, but such re¬ 
wards have no value in his mind, his generous heart is above 
them; he has only asked that his name shall have a separate 
mention, and that his life up to this date shafl be faithfully 
written. Let it,*’ said the Monarch, turning to Bodzoorchimihi*, 
** have a place at the very commencement of that book of •wis¬ 
dom which he has procured for his country.” 

The above is the substance of the story, as given in the Per¬ 
sian translation of this work, made by Aboo’l-Fa^l, and called 
EHy&r-e-Danish, pr the Touchstone of Wisdom ; and we have 
in the same volmne some particulars of the reiigious tenets, or 
rather doubts, of the philosophic Barzooyeh, which merit a 
short mention. 
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The wise doctor, wlio is made to speak in his own person^ 
expresses himself to tliis effect: The questions regarding 
the attributes of the Creator, and the nature of futurity, have 
been souices of ^cvfr-ending doubt and discussion. Every 
one deems his own opinions regarding these important subjects 
us the only true ones, and his life is wasted in efforts to raise 
his own,sect and to disparage others ; but how many of these 

1) ersons are mere self-worshipers, in whom there is not a trace 

i>f real religion, or of the knowledge of God 1 ^ 

How deeply do I regret that time which I myself lost in 

2) ursuit of these vain imaginations, searching every path, but 

never finding the true way, and never even discovering a guide. 
1 have consnltod the wise and learned of all religions as to the 
origin of that faith in which they believed; but I have found 
them only busied wifli propping up their own notions, and try^ 
ing to overset those of others. * 

*^At last, find!ug no medicine for the sickness of my heart, 
and no bulin for the wounds of my soul, I came to a condusion 
that the founcbitioii of those sects was self-conceit* I had 
heard nothing that a wise man could approve ; and 1 thought 
that if 1 gave my faith to their creed, 1 should be as foolish as 
the poor thief who, by an unmeaning word, was deluded to 
liis destruction. ^ » 

Some thieves mounted to the top of -a rich man*8 house ; 
but he, hearing their footsteps, and guessing their object, waked 
his wife, to whom ,he whispered what had occurred. ‘ I shall 
feign sleep,’ said he to her; ‘do you protend to awake me, and 
commence a conversation, in a tone loud enough to be heard 
by the thieves. Demand of me with great earnestness how I 
amassed my wealth ; and, notwithstanding my refusal, urge 
me to a confession.’ 

“ The woman did as she was desired, but the husband re¬ 
plied, ‘ Do forbear such questions ; perhaps if I give you 'true 
answeis somebody may hear, and I may be exposed to dj^ 
agreeable consequences.’ 

“This denial to gratify her curiosity only made the lady 
more earnestly repeat her interrogatoj'ies. Apparently wearied 
with her importunities, the husband said, ‘ If I comply with 
your wishes, it will be contrary to the maxim of the wise, who 
have said, “Never tell a secret to a woman.” 

“ * Who,’ said the irritated lady, ‘ do you take me for ? 
Am not I the cherished ^vife of youj bosom?’ ‘Well, well,* 
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Baid iiie man» ^ be patient^ for God^B sake ; as you are my true 
and confidential friend, I suppose I must tell you all; but 
never reveal to any one what you shall now hear/ She made 
a thousand protestations that his secret should never pass her 
lips. The husband appearing quite satisfied, proceeded to state 
as follows: 

** * Learn, my dear wife, that all my wealth is plunder. I 
was possessed of a mysterious charm, by which, when standing 
on moonlight nights near the walls of the houses of the rich, I 
could, by repeating the word Sholim, Sholim, Sholim, seven 
times, and at the same time laying my hand on a moonbeam, 
vault on the terrace; when there, I again exclaimed, Sholim, 
Sholim, Sholim, seven times, and with the utmost ease jumped 
down into the house, and again pronouncing Sholim, Sholim, 
Sholim, seven times, all i'he riches in the house were brought 
to my view. 1 took what I liked best, and for the last time 
calling out Sholim, Sholim, Sholim, 1 sprung through the win¬ 
dow with my booty ; and through the blessing of this charth, 
[ was not*only invisible, but preserved from even the suspicion 
of guilt. 

** ^This is the mode in which I have accumulated that great 
wealth with whicli you are surrounded. But beware and re¬ 
veal not this secret; let no me rtal know it, or the consequences 
•may be fatal to us all.* 

**Th© robbers, \vho had anxiously listened to this conver¬ 
sation, treasured up wxtli delight the magic words. Some 
time afterwards the loader of the band, believing all in the 
house asleep, and having got upon the window, called out 
Sholim, Sholim, Sholim, seven times, and springing forward fell 
Lead]ong into the room. The master of the dwelling, who was 
awake, expecting tliis result, instantly seized the follow, and 
began to soften his shoulders with a cudgel, saying, ‘ Have 
I all my life been plaguing mankind in acquiring wealth just 
to enable a fellow like you to tio it up in a bundle and carry 
it away; but now tell me who you are ? ’ The thief replied. 


‘ I am that senseless blockhead that a breath of yours has con¬ 
signed to dust. The provci;^/ said the wretched man, ‘ is com¬ 
pletely verified in my fate ; I'have spread my carpet for prayer 
on the surface of the waters. But the measui'e of my misfor¬ 
tune is full; I ha'N^ only one request to make, that you 2xow 
put a handful of earth over me.* 

** fin©,** adds Barzoo^jeh, I 


came to tho conclusion, that 
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if, without better proof than delusive words, 1 were to follow 
any of the modes of faith which I have described^ my final 
condition would be no better than that of the fool in tale, 
who trusted to Sholjm, Sholim, Sholim. 

** I said thessfore to my soul, if I run once more after these 
pursuits, a life would not be sufficient; my end approaches, 
and if ) continue in the maze of worldly concerns*! shall lose 
that opportunity I now possess, and be unprepared for the 
great journey which awaits me* 

As my desire was righteous, and my search after truth 
honest, my mind was favored with the conviction that it was 
better to devote myself to those actions which all faiths ap¬ 
prove, and which all wlio are wise and good applaud. 

By the blessing of God, after I was released from such a 
state of distraction, I commenced my ^orts ; I endeavored to 
the utmost of my power to do good, and to cease from causing 
pain to animals, or injury to men.” 

^ The wise physician adds in this passage a Ust*of«all the 
virtues after which he sought, and all the vices he^ehunned. 
This list is long, and appears to me to include the whole cata¬ 
logue of human virtues and vices. Suffice it here to say, that 
his biographer assures us that his latter end was blessed, and 
that he left behind him a name os celebrated for virtue as it 
was for wisdoin. 

The preceding chaptei* concLuded with an episode upon the 
life and opinions of the favored physician of Noosheerwan. 1 
must in this return to my subject, the elucidation of the rise 
and progress of apologues and fables. 

It will be admitted by all, that the Persians, in the luxuri¬ 
ance of their imaginations, have embellished wonderfully the less 
artilioial writings of the Hindus. The lowest animal they in¬ 
troduce into a fable speaks a language which would do honor 
to a king. All Nature contributes to adorn the metaphorical 
sentence; but their perfection in that part of composition 
called tlio Ibaret-e-Reiigepn, or Florid Style, can only be shown 
by example, and for that purpose J have made a literal trans¬ 
lation oC the fable of the Two Cats,” from which I suspect 
we have borrowed ours of the ♦‘Town and Country Mouse.” 

“ In former days there was an old woman, who lived in a 
hut more confined than the minds of the ignorant, and more 
dark than the tombs of misers. Her companion was a catf from 
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the mirror o£ whose imagination the appearance of bread had 
never been reflected, nor had she from friends or strangers 
ever heard its name* It was enough that she now and then 
scented a mouse, or observed the print of its l^et on the floor; 
when, blessed by favoring stars, or benignant fortune, one fell 
into her claws, 

** She became like a beggar who discovers a treasure of gold; 

Aer cheeks glowed with rapture, and past grief was consumed 
by present joy. 

This feast would last for a week or more ; and while enjoying 
it she was wont to exclaim : — 

<< * Am I, O God 1 when I contemplate this, in a dream or awake ? 
Am I to experience such prosperity after such adversity 

“But as the dwelling of the old woman was in general tho 
mansion of famine to this cat, she was always complaining, iK\d 
forming extravagant and fanciful schemes. One day, when re- 
duced to extreme weakness, she witli much exertion reached 
the top of the hut; when there she observed a cat stalking on 
the wall of a neighbor's house, which, like a flcrco tiger, ad« 
vanced with measured steps, and wa^ so loaded with flesh that 
she could hardly raise her feet. Tlie old woman's friend was 
amazed to see onct>f her own species so fat and sleek, and broke 
out into tho following exclaioatiou 

“‘Your stately strides have brought yon hero ui last; pray tell 
me from whence yon come ? 

From whence have vou Oi'rivcd with so lovely an appearance ? 
Ton look as if from the barujiietof the Khan of IChatai. 

Where have you acjquired such a comeliness? and how came you 
, by that glorious strength ? ^ 

The other answered, ‘ I am the Sultan’s crumb eater. Jlach 
morning, when they spread the convivial (able, I attend at 
tho palace, and tJiere exlubit my address and courage. From 
among tho rich meats an^l wheat cakes I cull a few choice 
morsels ; I then retire and pass my time till next day in delight¬ 
ful indolence.' 

The old daipe's cat requested to know what rich meat 
was, and what taste wheat cakes had ? * As for mo,’ she added, 

in amielancholy tone, ^ during my life I have neither eaten nor 
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seen anything but the old woman's gruel and the flesh of mice.’ 
The other, smiling, said, ^ This accounts for the difficulty 1 find 
in distinguisliing you from a spider. Your shape and stature 
is such as must mak/^ the whole generation of eats blush; and 
we must ever feel ashamed while you carry so miserable an 
appearance abroad. 

^ You certainly ha^e the ears and tail of a cat» 

But in other respects you are a complete spider. 

Were you to see the Sultan's palace^ and to smell his delicious 
viands, most undoubtedly those withered *bones would be re¬ 
stored ; you would receive new life % you would come from 
behind the curtain of invisibility into the plain of observation: 

* When the perfume of his beloved passes over the tomb of a lover, 

Is it wonderful that his putrid bones ihould be reanimated ? * 

^ The old woman's cat addressed the other in the mqat sup* 
plieating manner : ^ Oh, my sister I' she exclaimed, * have I not 
the sacred claims of a neighbor upon you; are we not linked 
in the ties of kindred? What prevents your giving a proof 
of friendsliip, by taking me with you when next you visit the 
palace ? Perhaps from your favor plenty may flow to me, and 
from your patronage I mt^y attain dignity and honor* 

* Withdraw not from the friendship of the honorable; 

Abandon not the support of the elect.' 

“ The heart of the Sultan’s crumb eater was melted by this 
pathetic address; she promised her new friend should aceom- 
^)any her on the next visit to the palace. Xhe latter overjoyeu 
went down immediately from the terrace, and communicated 
every particular to the old woman, Who addressed her with the 
following counsel t — 

‘ Be not deceived, my dearest friend, with the worldly 
language you have listened toj abandon not your comer of 
content, for the cup of the covetous is only to he filled by the 
dust of the grave; and the eye of cupidity and hope can only 
be closed by the needle of mortality" and the thread of fate. 

‘ It is content that makes men rich; 

Mark this, ye avaricious, who traverse the world; 

He neither knows nor pays adoration to his God, 

Who is dissatisfied with his condition and fortune.’ < 
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But the expected feast had taken such possession of poor puss* 
imagination, that the medicinal counsel of the old woman was 
thrown away. 

% 

good odyice of all the world is like wipd in a cage. 

Or water in a sieye^ when bestowed on the headstrong. 

To conoludd, next day, accompanied by her companmn, the 
half-starved oat hobbled to the Sultanas palace. Before this 
unfortunate wretch came^ as it is decreed that the covetous 
shall be disappointed^ an extraordinary event had occurred, 
and, owing to her evil destiny, the water of disappointment was 
poured on the flame of her immature ambition. The case was 
this: a whole legion of cats had the day before surrounded the 
feast, and made so much noise, that they disturbed tlie guests; 
and in consequence the Sultan had ordered that some archers, 
armed with bows from Tartary, should, on this day, be con¬ 
cealed, and that whatever cat advanced into the field of valor, 
oovereif with the shield of audacity, should, on eating the first 
morsel, be overtaken with their arrows. The old dame’s puss 
was not aware of this order. The moment the flavor of tho 
viands reached her, she flew like an eagle to the place of her 
prey. 

Scarcely had the weight of a ^nouthful •been placed in the 
scale to balance hei* hunger, when a heart-dividiug arrow pierced 
her breast. 

A stream of blood rushed from the wound. 

She fled, in dread of death, after having exclaimed, 

* Should I escape from this terrific archer 

I will be satisfif^d with my moose and the miserable hut of 
zny old mistress. 

My soul rejects the honey if accompanied by the sting. 

• Content, with the most frugal fare, is preferable.^ 

*This fable is a fair specimen of the style of such composi¬ 
tions, but it is in the deebachelis, or introductions to letters or 
books, that ** the fiery steed of the t^o-tongued pen ” (meaning 
a split reed]) is allowed to run wild amidst the rich pasture of 
the verdant field of imagination. 

A better proof of the latitude taken on such occivsions can¬ 
not be given than«in the preamble to the treaty concluded by* 
the Elchqe on his first mission to Persia, of which the following 
is a Uteral translation: 
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After the voice is raised to the praise and glorj of the God 
of the world, and the brain* is perfumed with the soent of the 
saints and prophets, to whom be health and glory ; whose rare 
perfections are perpetually chanted by birds of melodious notes, 
furnished with two, three, and four pairs of wings; and to the 
Highest, seated in the heavens, for whom good has been pre* 
destina^ed; and the perfume mixed with musk, which scenteth 
the celestial mansions of those that sing hymns in the ethereal 
spliere, and to the light of the flame of the Most High, whioh 
gives radiant splendor to the collected view of those who dwell 
in the heavenly regions; the clear meaning* of the treaty, which 
has been established on a solid basis, is fully explained on this 
page; and as it is fixed as a principle of law, that, in this 
world of existence and trouble, in this universe of creation and 
oonoord, there is no action among those of mankind which 
tends more to the perfection of the human race, or to answer 
the end of their being and existence, than that of cementing 
friendship, and of establishing intercourse, communication, and 
connection betwixt each other. The image reflected from the 
mirror of accomplishment is a tree fruitful and abundant, and 
one that produces good both now and hereafter. To illustrate 
the allusions that it Las b^en proper to make, and explain these 
metaphors, worthy of exposition ai this happy period of auspi¬ 
cious aspect, a treaty has been concluded between the high in 
dignity, the exalted in station, attended by fortune, of great 
and splendid power, the greatest among the high viziers in 
whom confidence is placed, the faithful of the powerful govern* 
ment, the adorned with greatness, power, glory, splendor, and 
fortune — Hajee Ibrahim Khan. On being granted leave, an/i' 
vested with authority from the porto of the high king, whose 
court is like that of Solomon — the asylum of the world, the 
sign of the power of God, the jewel in the ring of kings, the 
ornament in the cheek of eternal empire, the grace of the beauty * 
of sovereignty and royalty, the king of the universe, like Cahor- 
man; the mansion of mercy and justice, the phenix of good 
fortune, the eminence of, never-fading prosperity; the king 
powerful as Alexander, who has no equal among the princes, 
exalted to majesty hy the Heavens on this globe ; a shade from 
the shade of the Most High; a Khoosroo, whose saddle is the 
moon, and whose stirrup is the new moon; i a prince of great 
rank, before whom the sun is concealed. . • . And^ the high 
in dignity; the great and mighty ip power; the omameut of 
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those soqnamted *with manners * » « ; delegated from the sub¬ 
lime quarter of the high in power seated on a throne; the 
asylum of the world $ the chief jewel in the crown of ro3ralty 
and sovereignty; the anchor of the vessel of vVictory and for¬ 
tune ; the ship on the sea of glory and empire the blazing sun 
in the sky of greatness and glory; lord of the countries of 
England and India. May Ood stoengthen his territories, and 
establish his glory and command upon the seas, in the hianner 
explained in his credentials, which are sealed with the seal of 
the most powerful, and most glorious, possessing fortune, the 
origin of rank, splendor, and nobility; the ornament of tho 
world; the accomplisher of the works of mankind; the Gov¬ 
ernor General of India 1 ” 

This preamble is not less remarkable for its ilowery diction 
than for the art by which it saves the dignity of tho King of 
Persia from the appoaranoe of treating with any one below the 
rank of a monarch* It is also curious to observe that, after 
introducing the King of England, how skillfully he is limiied 
to an undisputed sovereignty of the seas, that his power may 
not clash with that of the mighty Kiioosroo of the day, whoso 
saddle is the moon, and whose stirrup is the new moon,** in his 
dominion over the earth I 

Speaking on the above sTibjects to Aga Meor, I asked him if 

• their monarchs were as much delighted with this hyperbolical 
style as the Meei'zas or Secretaries. ^^Not at all,*’ said he; 
^*the late king, Aga Mabomed, who was remarkable for his 
hatired of ornament and show in every form, when his secre¬ 
taries began with their flattering introductions, used to lose 
all temper, and exclaim, ‘To tho contents, you scoundrel.’” 

* Flowery introduct'ons,** said the Meer, ‘‘ if be had lived long 
enough, would have gone out of fashion ; but the present king 
piides himself upon being aline writer, both in prose and verse, 
and the consequence is, as you see in the preamble of this treaty, 
a composition which I know was honored by his particular ap¬ 
probation,** 

It is but justice to some of tho most distingfuished Persian 
authors to add that there are many exceptions to tliis redun¬ 
dant style of composition, * In the pages of their greatest poets 
— Firdousee, Nizamec, Sadee, and Anwerree — wo meet with 
many passages as remarkable for the beauty and simplicity of 
the expression, aj the truth and elevation of the sentiments ; 
andj^many of their historians have given us plain narrations of 
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facta, ttnencumbered with those ornaments and metaphors which 
are so popular with the g^enerality of their countrymen. 

How simply and beautifully has SIdee depicted the benefit 
of good society in t^ following well-known ai>ologue! 

One day as. I was in the bath, a friend of mine put into my 
J^and a piece of scented clay. I took it, and said to it, * Art 
thou musk or ambergris, for I am charmed with thy*perfume?* 
It answered, * I was a despicable piece of clay, but 1 was some 
time in the company of the rose ; the sweet quality of my com** 
punion was communicated to me, otherwise I sho^d be only a 
bit of clay, as I appear to be t ’ ** - 

And in another he has given, with equal force and simplicity, 
the character of true affection; — 

There was an affectionate and amiable youth who was be¬ 
trothed to a beautiful girl. I have read, that as they were sail* 
ing in the great sea they fell together into a whirlpool: when a 
mariner went to the young man, that he might catch his hand, 
and save him from perisliing in that unhappy juncture, he called 
aloud, and pointed to his mistress from the midst of the waves : 
^ Leave me, and save my beloved ! * The whole world admired 
him for that speech ; and when expiring, he was heard*to say, 
^ Learn not the tale of love from that wretch who forgets his 
beloved in the hour of danger.”* 

We often meet with Persian letters written in a style at 
once clear and nervous. Of these there caniiot be a better ex* 
ample than that addressed by Nizaoi-ool-Moolk, the predecessor 
of the present Soobah, or ruler of the Deccan, to Mahomed Shah, 
tlxe weak and luxurious Emperor of Delhi. Tills letter, besides 
the merit of its style, possesses that of conveying a just idea of 
what Mahomedans conceive to be the duties and pursuits of a 
good and great monarch, a character which is with them invari¬ 
ably associated with that of a military conqueror. 

The fallowing extracts from this well-known production are 
very literal: — 

It is the duty of princes to see that the laws are strictly 
obeyed; that the honor of their subjects be preserved invio¬ 
late ; that justice be rendered to all men; and that loyal nobles 
and ancient pillars of the State, whose claims to reward are 
established and acknowledged, be distinguished according to 
their merits. It is their duty, too, to seek for ifieasure in 
woods and deserts ; to labor unremittingly In^he chastisement 
of the seditious and refractory; to watch over the rights ^d 
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happiness of the lower order of their subjects; to shun the 
society of the mean, and to abstain from all prohibited prac¬ 
tices, to the end that none of their people may be able to trans¬ 
gress against the precepts of religion or meraifty* 

of princes to be 

enlarging their dominions, and in encouraging and rewarding 
their soldiery; it being in the seat of his saddle alone that a ' 
king can properly repose. It was in conformity to this opinion 
the ancestors of your Majesty established it as a domestic rule, 
that their wives should be delivered on their saddlecloths, 
although the momSnt of childbirth is, of all others, the one 
wherein convenience and comfort are most consulted. And 
they ordained that this usage should invariably bo observed by 
their descendants, to the end that these might never forget the 
hardy and manly character of their progenitors, or give them¬ 
selves up to the slothful and enervating luxury of peaces. 

** It is not in the melodious notes of the musician, or the soft 
tones bf the mimic singer, that true and delightful harmony 
consists ; but it is in the clash of arms, the thunder of cannon, 
and in the piercing sound of the trumpet, which assembles 
together the ranks in the field of battle. It is not by decking 
out the charms of a favorite female that power and dominion 
are to be maintained, but hy manfully wielding the sword; nor 
is it in celebrating the Hoolee with base eunuclis, that men of 
real spirit are seen to sprinkle each other with red, but it is in 
the conflict of heroes with intrepid enemies.^ 

*‘It being solely with the view of correcting the errors of 
your Majesty’s government, and of restoring its ancient splen¬ 
dor, that the meanest of your servants has boon moved, by tJie 
warmth of his zeal and attachment, to impart his seiitiment^^ to 
your Majesty, he has made up his mind to the consequences of 
this well-meant freedom, and will cheerfully submit to his fate ; 
being in the mean time, however, determined (God willing) to 
persevere in the design which he lias formed, of endeavoring to 
I'eSstablish the affairs of the empire by every means that may 
be consistent with his duty and with propriety. ” 

The affecting death of Yezdijird, the last of the Kaianian 
race of kings, affords a fair specimen of that plain and distinct 
style in which sgme of the best histories of Persia axe written. 
It is as follows t ^ 

^^When the inhabitants of Merv heard that Yezdijird had 
fled from Persia, and was within their territory, they were anx- 


constantly employed m 


«4 


It IB also the duty 
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iou8 to appreheud and destroy him. They accordingly addressed 
a letter to Tanjtakh, the Kin^ of Tartary, stating, * The King 
of Persia has ilcd from the Arabs and taken refuge with us; 
we are not inclined to be his adherents, we are more favorably 
inclined towards you, whose appiHDaoh we desire, that we may 
be freed from him, and place ourselves under your protection/ 
soon as Tanjtakh received this letter he desired to 
gain possession of Merv, and marched with a considerable army 
towards that city. Yozdijird, hearing of his near approach, and 
of the foi'ce by which he was accompanied, departed from the 
Caravanserai, where he had alighted, at midnight, unattended 
and undetermined where to go. As he walked straight for¬ 
ward, ho saw a light on the side of a stream, to which he 
directed his footsteps. He found a miller engaged in the 
labors of his mill, to whom he said, ^ I am a man in desperate 
circumstances, and have an enemy whom I have every reason 
to dread ; afford me an asylum for this one night; to-morrow 
1 ’Will give you what may make yoxi easy for life.* The'miller 
rejilied, ‘Enter that mill, and remain there/ Yezdijird went 
into the mill, and laying sorrow aside, went composedly to 
sleep. 'When the millcr^s servants observed that he was gone 
to rest, and entirely off his guard, they armed themselves with 
clubs, and fulling upon him slew him. Having done this they 
stripped the body of the gold and silver ornaments, the impe¬ 
rial robe, and the crown : then taking the corpse by tbe foot, 
they di’iiggcd it along, and threw it into the mill dam. 

“Next Jay Tanjtakh arrived at Merv, and the inhabitants 
sought Yezdijird in every direction. By chance the miller 
being met, was interrogated. He denied Laving any knowl¬ 
edge of him; but one of iiis servants, who was dregsed in h 
woolen garment, having come befofc them, they, discover!]jg 
that he smelt strongly of perfume, tore open his garment, and 
found Yezdijird’s imperial robe, scented with ottar and other 
essences, hid in liis bosom. They now examined all the other 
servants, and found that each had some article secreted about 
Ida person ; and after being put to the torture they confessed 
the whole transaction. 

Tanjtakh immediately sent x>eople to search the milldam 
for the body, which they soon found and laid before him. 
When he saw the corpse of the king he wept bitterly, and 
ordered it to be embalmed with spices and perfumes ^ and he 
further directed, that after it was wrapt, according to the usage 
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of the Kaianiati monarches in a shroud, and placed in a coffin, it 
should be sent to Persia to be interred in ^e same place, and 
with the same ceremonies, as other sovereigns of the race of 
Kai&n* • * 

Tanjtcddi also commanded that the milleriaDd his servants 
shotild be put to death/* 


A PERSIAN GOVERNOR. 

Bt ABTHUB ARNOLD. 

(From Through Feiaia by Carayan.'*) 

In Persia, all time has reference to sunnse. Caravans start 
two, three, or four hoursbefore the sun,’* and visits of core* 
mouy are frequently paid, as the Governor of Koom pi'oposed 
in my*case, two or three hours after sunrise. I joined his 
highness in the procession, and walked beside him to the gate, 
where, as is usual before the houses of the great, there sat a 
dervish, a man of wildest aspect, with long, black hair falling 
upon his shoulders. He was dressed in white, from turban to 
his bare feet. He shouted*‘‘Allah-liu I *’ w^ile the governor’s 
procession was passing, and scowled at me with most obvious 
disgust, appearing extremely offendod at the civility with which 
the prince governor shook hands and expressed his hope of see¬ 
ing me in the morning. 

The Governor of Koora is a groat personage, to whom the 
^ §hah has given the title of Itizad-ol-Dowleh (the Grandeur of 
the Stated He is ifiarned to the eldest daughter of his maj¬ 
esty, the princess Fekhrul Mulook. Her highness has also a 
title from her imperial father; she is addressed as “ the Pomp 
of t&e State.” It is easy to see that the Itizad-el-Dowleh has 
neither vigor, energy, nor ability, and that the advantages of 
his natural good breeding are wasted by excesses, such as Per¬ 
sian viveurs most delight in. He owes his position, his title, 
and his wife to the contrition of t^o present Shah for having 
consented to the murderous execution of his father, the Mirza 
Teki Khan, the great Ameer-el-Nizam, whose conduct as com¬ 
mander in chief qf the army and acting grand vizier, in the 
early part of his in.^jesty*d reign, is referred to by Persians with 
unbeunded pride aud saUsfaction. They speak of Teki Khan 
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as havingf been honesty as having had no itching palm ior public 
money or for private bribes — a political phenomenon, there** 
fore, in their eyes. The handsomest and largest caravanserai 
in Teheran is, as I have said, named after him ; and over the 
Ameer's tomb in that city the repentant Shah has built a struc* 
iuro, the blue dome of which is one of the most prominent 
features in the general aspect of Teheran. 

In his high station, he was of course the object of jealousy 
and hatred ; enemies intrigued against him, and represented to 
tho young Shah that Teki Khan not only held himself to be 
greatest in the empire, but that the Ameor-eI*Nizam boasted 
of his personal security as guaranteed by the Tsar of all the 
liussias. The Shah listenod unwillingly, for Teki Khan was 
high in favor and repute, and was his majestybrotherdn-law, 
having been recently married to a slater of the King of Kings. 
But Nazr-ed->deen was versed in tlie traditions of his house. 
All men say be is a true Kajar, and his dynasty won and has 
ro tamed power by killing, or rendering impotent, by blinding 
or maiming, any who arc suspected of rivalry. 

Teki Khan was disgraced, and sent away from the sight of 
the Shadow of God^’; but it was long before the Shah would 
consent to his being put to death. Day after day his enemies 
urged that he should be disposed of, and suggested the sending 
of assassins to the country palace near Kashan, in which he and 
the princess, his wife, were living, with orders to kill him in his 
own apartments. The Shah hesitated; he had some affection 
for his sister, who was devotedly attached to her distinguished 
imsbaud. The princess believed that Teki Khan^s life was in 
danger, and never quitted his side, knowing that her presence 
was his chief security. At last his enemies spread a report 
that the Tsar intended to interfere, and to obtain from the Shah 
an assurance of the safety of the Ameer. The plot was now 
successful. The Shah was told that tho Russian «nvoy was 
about to demand that the person of Teki Khan shoiild be in¬ 
violable, and it was artfully represented that this would render 
the Shah contemptible in the eyes of his subjects, who, in their 
anger 

suaded to give his consent to the immediate assassination of 
Teki Khan, in order that his death might be accomplished before 
the Russian envoy applied for audience* 

The Shah gave way, and the murderers set out with glee 
to take the life of the ex-minister, who had been so great a 


would probably depose or murder himself. He was per- 
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benefactor to his country* Tbelr only remaining difSoulty 
was in detaching the princess from Teki Khan, and this they 
acoompUahed by stratagem, representing themselves as bearers 
of returning favor from tlxe Shah* Teki Khan received them 
alone, expecting to hear that hie imperial master was once more 
his friend* But he was quickly undeceived* Yet those emis* 
saries of the Shadow of Gk)d ** were no hireling assassips, anx¬ 
ious to finish their job with fatal dagger in the quickest possible 
manner ; they were men who had come, with true Persian 
cruelty, to enjoy personal and political revenge in watching the 
long-drawn agonies ^f their victim* They seized and stripped 
Teki Khan, out the arteries of his arms, and then stood by aud 
beheld, with gloating, his encounter with death* 

Time quickly brought the truth to light, and the Shah felt 
guilty of the murder of the noblest of ids subjects* His maj¬ 
esty had two daughters ;*his sister, the widow of the Ameer, 
had two sons* The four children were betrothed in marriage, 
and the penitent sovereign pledged himself to regard the wt»l- 
fare of the boys he had made fatherless* So it happened that 
the elder had become his majesty's son-in-law aud Governor of 
Koom, with power to keep for himself the surplus of the results 
of taxation, after paying into the imperial treasury the sum at 
which the province of Koom is asse^cd to the revenues of the 
State. • 

On the morning after I had seen hia highness, at one hour 
after the sun,’’ which at that season was eight o'clock, I heard 
a noise of arrival, and stepped out from the luud hovel, which 
was our only apartment, on to the wide roof of the stables 
^ qf the chapar-khanah* Four of the governor’s servants, splen- 
in costume and* armory, had arrived, to be my escort to 
the palace. Our *^ay led through the crowded bazaar, and 
the servants, who marched before me, did all possible honor 
to tlie occasion by the most offensive rudeness to the people* 
1 threatened to lead the way myself if they did not cease from 
pushing the women and men alike aside, sometimes knocking 
them down upon the traders' stalls, in their zeal to exhibit the 
importance of their master^and of his visitor. 

No pne complained, and in no case was there apparent 
even a disposition to return their blows; for the violent man¬ 
ner in which th^ pushed and drove the people with their 
sticks frequently amounted to assault* Away, sons of a 
burned father! ” A wa^, sons of dogs I ” they cried, belabor- 
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ing the camels and assos, which were slow to perceive the 
necessity of clearing the center of the path for our passage. 
There may be some alleys in the East End of London witli 
entries as mean and dirty as that of the palace of the Itizad- 
ol-Dowleh ; but^ then, in London the path Is not choked, as 
it was at Koom, with bits of sun-baked clay, and with heaps 
of dust, contributed in part from the breaking-up &f the mud 
cement with which the walls are plastered. 

The wliite-clad dervislx spit, with unconcealed disdain^ as 1 
6nterc<l; and on emerging from the passage into a courtyard, 
in which were placed a square tank and 'a few i^rubs, there 
was a crowd of about thirty servants and hangers-on, who 
bowed with that air of grave devotion which is a charm of 
Persian manner, and followed toward the mud-built house, a 
single story high, which bounded the courtyard on the farther 
side. The rooms of Persian houses very rarely have doors, 
and a curtain of Manchester cotton, printed in imitation of a 
Cashmere pattern, was hung over the doorway of the*Itizad- 
el-Dowleh'a reception room, which was not more than fifteen 
feet square. 

His highness looked vary uncomfortable in his coat of honor, 
which, I believe, was a present from his imperial father-in-law. 
It is common in Persia for the sovereign to send a coat when 
he wishes to bestow a mark of favor ; and, of ooxirse, if the 
garment has been worn by ‘•the Shadow of God,” the value of 
the present is gresily enhanced. The State coat of the Itizad- 
cl-Dowleh was made from a Cashmere shawl, of which the 
ground was white. The shape was something like a frock coat, 
except that it had no collar, and the waist was bunched up ujl 
gathers, which gives, even to well-made tnbn, an awkward and 
clumsy appearance. It was lined throughout with*gray fur, 
resembling chinchilla. Upon his head he wore the usual high 
black hat of Astraklian fur. His black trousers were wide and 
short, after the l^erslan manner, allowing an ample display*.of 
las coarse white socks and shoes. He rose from an armchair, 
which had probably formed part of the camp equipage of a Ru^ 
sian officer, and on his left band there were ranged three similar 
chairs—folding chairs, with seats of Ilussian leather. The walls 
and ceiling were whitewashed, and the floor| as is usual, cov¬ 
ered with the beautiful carpets of the country^ The govemoPs 
chair and mine were placed on a email Austrian rug, which 
was probably valued for Its glaring stripes of green and white } 
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the farther comers of it were held down hj glass weights, on 
the under side of which were photographic portraits of the Em¬ 
peror Napoleon III« and of the Empress Eugenie. 

The Itizad-el-Dowleh could speak a few w^^rds of French, 
and understand simple phrases in that languasge; but be had 
never been in Europe. While wo were exchanging civilities in 
French, two servants were brewing tea upon the floor«with a 
steaming samovar. The infusion was sweetened in the pot, for 
Persians are of one mind in the matter of sugar, and invariably 
like as much as the water will hold without ceasing to be fluid 
— that which chemidts call a saturated solution. The tea was 
served on metal trays of Persian design, in pretty cups of 
French porcelain, with lemons cut in halves; and afterwards 
pipes were brought in, the live charcoal which was laid upon 
the damp tobacco being blown occasionally by the servants 
until the tube reached the mouth of the smoker. I refused, 
and the jeweled mouthpiece of the flexible tube was then 
presentbd to the governor, the water bowl of the kalian beiflg 
hold by a slave, while his highness languidly inhaled the 
smoke. 

I am sure that my dislike for tobacco was not unwelcome to 
any one of the grandees of Persia. To a true Mussulman, it is 
veiy disagreeable to place in bis moulh the tpbe which has just 
quitted the lips of an infldel; and I have heard of Persians of 
rank bcuig proyi<ted w;]th a double mouthpiece, so that, after 
fulhlliug the hospitable duty of presenting the pipe to a Chris¬ 
tian guest, they could unobserved slip off the piece from wlxich 
he had drawn the smoke, and enjoy the second without defile¬ 
ft uxont. The feeling which leads English peojxle to wipe the 
brim of the loving cup before passing tho goblet to u neighbor 
has no place in the Persian mind. The governor knows per¬ 
fectly well that the pipe from which ho draws a few puffs of 
smoke will bo finished by his servaixts ; and indeed a kalian is 
always tried, after it is lighted, by the pipe bearer, who, if neces¬ 
sary, keeps it alight by smoking until his master is ready for it. 
The pipe is always followed by black coffee, thick, strong, and 
sweet, the quantity served •to each person never exceeding tlxe 
medical .dose of two tablespoonfuls,in china cups without 
Ixandles, which, in the houses of the great, are usually secured in 
metal egg-cups o^gold or silver, studded with turquoises and 
garnets. ^ After the coffee one looks for leave to go—to obtain 
permission to retire; a word which, in Persia, is always sup- 
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posed to be given hy the greater person^ whether the visitor or 
the visited. 

In Persian fashion, the governor placed himself and all his 
power at my disposal; but I found it impossible to make him 
understand that at the suggestion of Mr* Ronald Thomson, the 
very able secretary of the liritish Legation in Teheran, I wished 
to see as xnuoh as could be permitted of the sacred bhlldings of 
Koom. We sent for the clerk of the Indian Government Tele- 
graph, which has a testing station in Koom ; and with his help 
it was arranged that the Itizad-el-Dowleh^s servants should take 
me to the Mesjid-i-Juma, the oldest mosque in Koom, to the 
tomb of Feth-Ali-Shah, and that I should enter the doorway 
of the golden-domed mosque of Fatima, and look upon—-for it 
could not be expected that an inhdel should approach —the 
shrine of that sacred sister of the most holy Imam K4za. 

The two servants who were appointed to lead this excursion 
looked as if they had been chosen for their strength ; they 
were two of the largest, most powerful men I had seen in Per¬ 
sia* The Mesjid, or mosque, of J^lma was very like the mosque 
of Kasveen, but rather more decayed and dilapidated ; and from 
this we passed quickly to the tomb of Feth-AU-Shah, which 
was ill the outskirts of the town. The tomb is a parallelogram, 
in shape like many whicli were erected in Knglish churchyards 
a hundred years ago* It is a simple structure of brick, cov¬ 
ered with very beautiful tiles, with brown letters raised in high 
relief on a ground of blue, not much unlike the samples of this 
work which have been procured for the South Kensington 
Museum by Major Smith* Over the tomb there is a small 
building or mosque* ^ 

From the resting place of Feth-Ali-Shali, I returned through 
the center of the town toward the grand mosque containing the 
shrine of Fatima. I expected difficulty there. Koom is re¬ 
nowned throughout Persia for devotion to Islam and for hatred 
of infidels. Not long ago, an Armenian doctor waa in immi* 
nent danger, from the fact that he, a Christian, had entered 
this mosque in disgruise. It appears that he had in tiiis way 
been successful in seeing the Caaba at Mecca; and this success 
had, no doubt, made him contemptuous as to danger ^om the 
fanaticism of Persia. Clothed as a pilgrim, he had entered the 
mosque we were approaching ; and having ^een the ^rine of 
Fatima, was leaving the building. He met with a moollah in 
the doorway, and could not refrain from boasting of his* sue-^ 
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cess« There is not mnch to aee here/* he said, and compared 
it with Mecca. The priest^s suspicions were aroused ; he told 
the bystanders that he believed the sanctuary had been vio* 
latad by a Christiaut who had committed the gfraver offense at 
Mecca. The anger of the people grew hot and^hotter by talk* 
ing together ; and at last a crowd rushed down to the chapar- 
khanah, where the pretended Moslem was staying, in tho mud 
hovel which we occupied during our stay in Koom. He was 
warned just in time to save his life by flight over the back wall 
of the posthouse. 

My appearance 5n the courtyard of the mosque caused 
great excitement. Along the sides of the inclosure, which is 
nearly half an acre in extent, there are seats, ui>on whicli idlers 
of the ** Sofia ** class, and beggars, with no pretensions to leam*' 
ing, but with abundant fanaticism, were sitting. Most of 
them rose at the sight of my proceseion, which was making 
directly for the main door of the mosque. In the center was 
the usual tank, around which were ranged a few shrubs In 
wooden boxes; the golden dome of the mosque rose, glittering 
and grand, in the foreground. In the doorway hung a heavy 
chain, festooned in such a manner that none cquld enter with^ 
out a lowly bending of the head; and behind this stood a black- 
bearded moollah, wearing a huge turban of green — the sacred 
* color — and next him*l recognized, with a sense of coming de¬ 
feat, the wilddooklng dervish who had cursed and frowned at 
me from the doorway of the governor's palace. His face now 
wore an expression really terrible. 

The two gigantic servants of the Itizad-el-Dowlch, who led 
^the way, mounted the steps, and, standing outside the chain, 
informed the priest that it was the governor's wish that I should 
be allowed to enter so far as to be able to see the shrine and the 
surrounding tombs. The moollah replied with an angry nega¬ 
tive, and the dervish supported him with wild gesticulations. 
Tho servants pushed forward, evidently thinking that I should 
demand the fulfillment of their master's order. But to force a 
passage appeared to me not only very dangerous, but unjustifi¬ 
able ; and, from all that we had seen of Persian mosques and 
shrines, I doubted if the contents of this mosque were suifi* 
ciently interesting to warrant the slightest risk or disturbance. 
Clearly, too, the i^pollahs were stronger in this matter than the 
governor. Already a crowd watched the altercation, and every 
man in it* could be relied on to support the moollalis, while in 
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the oroTrded bazaar close at hand they had a reserve of force 
willing and eager to do the work of fanaticism — a force which 
could destroy any other power in Koom. I ordered a retreat; 
and, lest the servaats should not understand my words, beck¬ 
oned them to quit the doorway. Fortunately I had learned to 
beckon in the Persian manner. I had noticed that when I held 
up my hand and waved it toward my face in the Eufopean way, 
our servants did not understand this direction. The hand must 
be turned downward, and the waving done with the wrist up¬ 
permost. This was the sign I made in the courtyard of the 
mosque at Koom« Our position in recros^ing the long court¬ 
yard was not very enviable; in Persia the vanquished are always 
contemptible ; but there were no unpleasant manifestations. 

In Room we found it impossible to refill our empty wine 
bottles. Something stronger than the Maine Liquor Law pre¬ 
vails in this sacred city and in that of Meshed, where the 
brother of Fatima is buried. Intoxicating liquors appear to 
be absolutely unattainable, and intoxication is acconlplished 
by those who desire that condition with bhang, or opium. 
That which can be purchased anywhere in Room, cheaper and 
of better quality and manufacture than elsewhere in Persia, is 
pottery, for which the town is famous. The water bottles of 
Room are seen all over Persia. The clay, when baked, is fine, 
hard, and nearly white, and the potters have a specialty in the ' 
way of decoration. They stud the outside of their bottles with 
spots of vitrified «blue, like turquoises, in patterns varied witli 
yellow spots of the same character. The effect is very pleas¬ 
ing. In the bazaar of Room we bought three delicious melons, 
each about a foot in diameter, for a l^an, the value of tenpenqe. 
in English money. 

The muezzin was shouting Allahu akbar,*^ and the call to 
the daybreak prayer, when our caravan set out for Pasapgan, 
the next station south of Room. There is difficulty, as we 
afterward found, in the passage of a ship of three thousand tons* 
burden through the Sue?: Canal; but there is much greater 
difficulty in passing a ta^ht-i-rawan through the bazaar at 
Room at about seven o^clock in the- morning. What with the 
opposing stream of traffic and the anxiety of all to see the Eng¬ 
lish khanoum^ the operation was most difficult. After endur¬ 
ing many collisions with loaded camels and mnles and donkeys, 
we escaped from the crowd of black hats and brown hats, green 
turbans and white turbans, and we^e onoe more in the M>pen 
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plain, where the only variety occurred in the fording of wator- 
courses which crossed the path between artificial banks raised 
for the purpose of irrigation. 

We thought we had never beheld a more lovely sunrise 
than that in the faint light of which we left the chapar-khauah 
of Pasangan. Above, yet near to the horizon, liaving a clear 
space beneath it, there hung a dense dark cloud. Tu a moment 
this was infused with rose color; then it bccamo a tioating 
mass of gold, increasing in splendor until the arisen suu passed 
behind it, and over all was gloom. Through tlic clay wo rodo 
across the dusty plM^in to Sin-sin, a mud-built ebapar-khanah 
and caravanserai, so entirely the color of the plain that it was 
difficult, when thei*6 was no shadow, to see the buihlings before 
wo were close to the walls. When the usual oi)erations of 
sweeping out the bala-khanah and covering the doors and win¬ 
dows with hangings had been performed, the carpets laid, our 
beds set up and made, the table spread for dinner, I sat, as 
usual, eii the roof, avoiding the smoke holes. Through tbo 
clouds rising in one of these holes I could see Kazem tending 
his stew pots in an atmosphere dense with smoke, and nnon- 
durable to any but those who are accustomed to sit on tho 
ground. Outside, tho scczie was, as always, charming, ns 
always, of magnificent extent, and as invariably bounded on 
every side by mountains. In the plain, toward the town 
of Kaahan, a few*patches of softest green, the wheat ci*op of 
next year, were the oOly vegetation. Before us, distant two 
days’ inarch, lay the snowy outline of the highest mountain 
pass in Central Persia. Cold and clear in the fading sunliglit, 
it seemed very near ; and tho black, serrated out lino of tho 
fowei ranges agauut tho silver sky gave that aspect to the 
landscape which, while it fills the mind with melancholy, Is 
accepted as most beautiful. 


THE PIhGRIMS.* 

Bt ALGERNON CHARLES SWTNBITHNE. 


[A 1 . 0 ABK 0 K CifAteZ.B8 SvviNDr&NB : pf>et; bom at London, Apr)} 5, 

1837. Hir skill In the me of rbytlim^ and rhymes is unexcelled by any 

modem English poet. Ho also writes French and Greek with romarkable ruc- 
Qcss. HU first notM>le work was two plays, ** The Queen Mother and Ho as* 

* by pLiruitwion <»l tiiitLo) .i*id C'liiillo \\ ukIuh. 
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mund,^* IS61. ‘^Atalanta in Caiydon»*^ con«ldnred tbe finest TeprodocUon 
the filaeaioal spirit, 1864 j ‘^<!!haet«ljsrd,*' 1866; ^'BothwelV* the longest 

drama in English, conslstiDg of about fifteen tbousand lines and a multitude of 
characters, are among his ablest prodoctiona. Hjs **Poems and Ballads** of 
1866 met with severe crUtcism, and vere *withdrawn from ths market# ,He has 
published in all no less than twenty Tolomes*] 

Wno is your lady of love, O ye that pass- 
Singing ? and is it for sorrow of that which wae 
That ye sing sadly, or dream of what shall be ? 

For gladly at once and sadly it seems ye sing. - 
-^Our lady of love by you is unbeholden; 

For hands she hath none, nor eyes, nor lips, nor g<^dea 
Treasure of hair, nor face nor form. Cut we 

Til at love, we know her more fair than anythii^. 

— Is slie a queen, liaving great gifts to give ? 

— Yea, these: that whoso hath eeeu her shall not live 
Fxcept he serve her sorrowing, with strange pain. 

Travail and bloodshedding and bitterer tears; 

* And when she bids die he shall surely die. 

And lie shall leave all things under the sky. 

And go forth naked under sun and rain, 

And work and wait and watch out all his years. 

— Hath she oii earth n > place o£ habitation 7 
— Age to ago (*alling, nation answeriug nation, 

Cries out, Whore is she? aud there is none 1o say * 

For if she be not in the spirit of nen, 

Fov if in the inward soul she hath no place, 

In vain they cry unto her, seeking her face, 

In vain their mouths make much of her; for they 

Cry with vain tongues, till the heart lives again. 

% 

— O ye that follow, and have ye no rei>entanc6 ? 

For on your brows is written a mortal sentence, 

An hieroglyph of sorrow, a fiery sign. 

That in your lives ye shall not pause or rest, 

'Not have the sure sweet common love, nor keep 
Friends and safe days, nor joy of life nor sleep. 

—'These have we not, who have one thing, the divine 
Face and clear eyes of faith And fruitful breast. 

— And ye shall die before your thrones be won. 

— Yea, and the changed world and the liberitl sun 
Shall move and shine without us, and we lie 
Dead; but if she too move on eartli, and live. 
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But if the old world with all old irons rent 
Z^augh and give thanks, shall we be not content ? 

ITay, we shall rather live, we shall not die, 

Life being so little, and death so good to give. 

» 

-—And these men shall forget you.— Yea, but we 
Shall be a part of the earth and the ancient sea. 

And heaven-high air august, and awful fire, 

And all things good i and no man^s heaH shall beat 
But somewhat in it of our blood once shed 
Shall quiver and quicken, as now in us the dead 
Blood of men slain and the old same lifers desire 
Plants in their fiery footprints our fresh feet. 

— But ye that might be clothed with all things pleasant, 
Ye are foolish that put off the fair soft present, 

That clothe yourselves with the cold future air; 

When mother and father and tender sister and brother 
And the old live love that was shall be as ye, 

Dust, and no fruit of loving life shall be. 

— She shall be yet who is more than all these wore, 
Than sister or wife or father unto us or mother. 

— Is this worth life, is tins, to win for wages 7 
Lo, the dead mouths of the awful gra^-grown ages, 

The venerable, in the past that ia their prison. 

In the outer darkness, in the unopening grave, 

Laugh, knowing how many as ye now say have said, 

How many, and all are fallen, are fallen and aearl ‘ 

Shall ye dead rise, Und these dead has^e not risen ? 

- - Not we but she, w-ho is tender, and swift to save. 

— Are ye not weary and faint not by the way, 

Seeing night by night devoured of day by day^ 

Seeing hour by hour consumed in sleepless fiso 7 
Sleepless; and ye too, when shall ye too sleeji 7 

— We are weary in heart and head, in hands and feet, 

A nd surely more than all things sleep were sweet, —- 

Than all things save the inexorable desire 
W’hich whoso knoweth shall neither faint nor weep. 

— Is this so sweet that one were fain to follow ? 

Ts this 80 sure where all men’s hopes are hollow, 

Even this your dream, that by much tribulation 

Ye shall make whole flawed hearts, and bowed necks 
straight 7 
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— Nay, thotigb. our life were bliud, our death, were fruitless, 
Not therefore were the whole world's high hope rootless $ 

Hut mail to man, nation would turn to nation, 

And the old life live, and the old great word be great. 

— Pass on, then, and pass by us, and let us be, 

For what light ^ink ye after life to see ? 

And if the world fare better will ye know ? 

And if man ti'imnph who shall seek you and sny ? 

— Enough of light is tide for one life*s span, 

That all men bom are mortal, but not man; 

And we men bring death lives by night to sow, 

That mail may reap and eat and live by day. 


FROM ‘‘AROUND THE WORLD IN EIGHTY DAYS/'* 

Bt JUIES VERNE. 

{Jrt.B 0 Vrrkr, French romancer and comedian, waa bora at Nantes, Febnt-> 
ary S, 1H26. He was a law student, but gained success by comedies and comic 
operas, and later turaed to novels of advonture and scientific possibllitleH. 
There arc over sixty of these, including Around tho World io Eighty Days,*' 
*‘A Journoy to the Center of tbe Karth,” ^*The Mysterious Island,*’ and 
Michael Strogoff.” Many of them have been dramaiiaed, and maziy trauf^ 
lated into several languages.] 


PfiriiEAs Fogg sHOwa Himself Equal to the Occasion. 

The “ Henrietta ” passed the lighthouse which marks the 
entrance of tlio Hudson, turned the point of Sandy Hook, and 
put to sea. During the day she skirted Long I^and, passed 
Firo Island, and directed her course rapidly eastward. 

At noon the next day, a man mounted the bridge to ascer^ 
tain tbe vessePs position. It might be thought that this was 
Cai>tain Speedy. Not the least in the world. It was Phileas 
Fogg, Esquire. As for Caiitain Sxieedy, he was shut up in his 
cabin under lock and key, and was uttering loud cries, which 
signified an anger at once pardonable and excessive. 

What had happened was very simplo. Phileaa Fogg wished 
to go to Ijiverpool, but tho captain would not carry him there. 

Phileas Fogg had taken passage for Itordeaux, and, dur-. 
ing the thirty hours lie had been on board, had so shrewdly 

' By pHTmi^BioD of Marvbm ^ i)o. (Crown Svo,, price 29. M.) 
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managed *with his bank notes that the sailors and stokei^s, who 
were only an occasional crew, and were not on the best terms 
with tho captain, went over to him in a body. This was why 
Phileas Fogg was in command instead of Ccptain Speedy; why 
the captain was a prisoner in his cabin; and*why, in short, 
the ‘‘Henrietta^’ was directing her course towards Liverpool. 
It was vei/ clear, to see Mr. Fogg manage the craft, that he 
had been a sailor. 

% 

How the adventure ended will be seen anon. Aouda was 
anxious, though she said nothing. As for Passepartout, ho 
thought Mr. Fogg’s maneuver simply glorious. The captain 
had said between eleven and twelve knots,** and the lleini- 
etta ^* conlirmod Lis prediction. 

If, then —for there were ‘‘ifs ** still — the sea did not be- 
come too boisterous, if the wind did not round to the oast, 
if no accident happened to the boat or its machinery, the 
Henrietta^* might cross the three thousand miles from New 
York to Liverpool in tho nine days, between tho 12th and the 
218t of December. It is true that, once arrived the alTair on 
Ixmrd the Henrietta,** added to that of the Bank of Ktigland, 
might create more difiicultios for Mr. Fogg tlian he imagined 
or could desire. 

During tho first days, thoy went along smoothly enough. 

• The sea was not very unpropitious, the wind seemed stationary 
in the northeast, sails were hoisted, and the Henrietta ** 
plowed across the waves like a real trunsatlantic steamer. 

Passepartout was delighted. 11 is master’s last exploit, the 
ronseqiienccB of wldch he ignored, enchanted Ixim. Never had 
^tlie crew seen so jolly and dexterous a fellow. IJo formed 
warm iri 6 ndshi 2 >s with the sailors, and amazed them with his 
acrobatic feats, lie thought they managed the vessel like 
gentlemen, and that tlie stokers fired up like heroes. Ills 
loquacious good humor infected every one- lie had forgotten 
the past, its vexations and delays. He only thought of tho 
end, so nearly accomplished ; and sometimes he boiled over 
with impatience, as if heated by the furnaces of the “ Henri¬ 
etta.** Often, also, the wciiliy fellow revolved around Fix, 
looking (tt him with a keen, distrustful eye; but he did not 
speak to him, for their old intimacy no longer existed. 

Fix, it must be confessed, understood uotlung of what was 
going on. The conquest of tho “ Henrietta,*’ the bribery of 
the crew, Fogg managing the boat like a skilled seaman, 
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amazed and confused him» lie did not know what to think. 
For, after all, a man who began by stealing iifty-fiva thousand 
pounds might end by stealing a vessel; and Fix was not un« 
naturally inolinsd to conclude that the ‘‘Henrietta/^ under 
Fogg’s command, was not going to Xdverpool at all, but to 
some part of the world where the robber, turned into a pirate, 
would, quietly put himself in safety. The conjeotore was at 
leasts plausible one, and the detective began to seriously regret 
that he had embarked in the affair. 

As for Captain Speedy, he continued to howl and growl in 
his cabin; and Passepartout, whose duty it was to carry him 
his meals, courageous as he was, took the greatest precautions. 
Mr. Fogg did not seam even to know that there was a captain 
on board. 

On the 13th tliey passed the edge of the Banks of New¬ 
foundland, a dangerous locality; dming the winter, especially, 
there are frequent fogs and heavy gales of wind. Ever since 
the evening before, the barometer, suddenly falling, had indi¬ 
cated au approaching change in the atmospbei'e ; and during 
the night the temperature varied, the cold became sharper, and 
the wind veered to the southeast. 

This was u misfortune. Mr. Fogg, in order not to deviate 
from his course, fulled his sails and increased the force of the 
steam; but the vessels speed slackened, owing to the state of 
tJie sea, the long >vayc8 of wliich broke against the stem. She 
pitched violently,^and this retarded lier progress. The breeze 
little by little swelled into a tempest, and it was to be feared 
that the Henrietta might not bo able to maintain herself 
upright on the waves. 

Passepartout’s visage darkened with the skies, and for two 
clays the poor fellow experienced constant fright. Bat Phileas 
Fogg was a bold mariner, and knew how to maintain headway 
against the sea; and he kept on Lis couz^e, without even de¬ 
creasing Lis steam. Tlie Henrietta,’* when she could not rise 
upon the waves, crossed them, swamping her deck, but passing 
safely. Sometimes the screw rose out of the water, beating 
its protruding end, wlien a moimtain of water raised the 
stern above the waves; but the craft always kept straight 
alie^ul. 

The wind, however, did not grow as boAsteroue as might 
have been feared ; it was not one of those tempests which burst, 
Had rusli on witli u speed of ninety miles an hour. It Continued 
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fresh, but, unhappily, it remained obstinately in the southeast, 
renderings the sails useless* 

The 16th of December was the seventy-fifth day since 
Phileas Foggy’s departure from Loudon, a^id the Henrietta 
had not yet been seriously delayed. Half of the voyage was 
almost accomplished, and the worst localities had been passed. 
In summer, success would have been well-nigh cerlain. In 
winter, tliey were at the mercy of the bad seiison. Passepar¬ 
tout said nothing; but he clierished hope in seci^t, and com¬ 
forted himself with the reflection that, if the wind failed them, 
they might still count on the steam. 

On this day the engineer came on dock, went up to Mr. 
Fogg, and began to sx>cak earnestly with him. Without know¬ 
ing why—it was a presentiment, perhaps — Passepartout be¬ 
came vaguely uneasy. He would have given cue of his oars to 
hear with the other what the ctiginoer wsis saying. He finally 
managed to catch a few wonls, and was sure he heard his mas¬ 
ter say, You are cerUvin of what you toll mo?** 

Certain, sir,” replied tlio ongiueer. You nnist remember 
that, since we started, wo have kept up hot fires in all our fur¬ 
naces, aud tliough we had coni enour^h to go on short stoaiu 
from New York to l^ordeaux, wo haven’t enough to go with 
all steam from New York to LiverjKK>l.** 

**I will consider,’* replied Mr. Fogg, 

Passepartout •understood it all; he wns seized with mortal 
anxiety. The coal was giving out I “ Ah, if my Tuasler can 
get over that,” muttered he, ‘‘ho’ll l>o a fam.uiH insiii 1 *’ Ifo 
could not help imparting to Fix what he hatl overheard. 

‘*Thon you believe that we really are going to Liverpool i* '* 
Of course.” 

“ Ass 1 ” replied the detective, shrugging his shoulders and 
turning on his heel. 

t*assc5 part out was on the point of vigorously I'csenting the 
ei'ithot, the reason of which lie could not for the life of liiiu 
comprehend ; but ho reflected that the unfortunate Fix was 
probably very much disax)pointcd and humiliated in his self¬ 
esteem, after having so awkwardly JoUowcd a false scent around 
the world, and refrained. 

And now what course would Philca<i Fogg adopt ? It whs 
difficult to imagine. Nevertheless he seemed to have decided 
ux>on one, for that evening he sent f(u* the eugineer, and said to 
himf **Feed all the fires until the coal is exhausted.” 
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A few moments after, the funnel of the Henrietta’^ vomited 
forth torrents of smoke. The vessel continued to proceed with 
all ft team on; but on the IStli, the engineer, as he had pre¬ 
dicted, aimounced that the coal would give out in the course of 
the day. * 

“ Do not lot the fires go down,” replied Mr. Kogg. Keep 
them up to the last. Let the valves be filled.” 

Towards noon Phileas Fogg, having ascertained their posi¬ 
tion, called Passepartout, and ordered him to go for Captain 
Sijeetly. It Wits as if the honest fellow had been commanded 
to unchain a tiger. He went to the poop, saying to himself, 
He will be like a madman I ” 

In a few moments, with cries and oaths, a bomb a 2 *)peared 
on tho poop deck. The bomb was Captain Speedy. It was 
clear that he was on tlie point of bursting. ** Whore are we?” 
were the first words his anger permitted him to utter. Had 
the i^ooT man been aj^oplectic, he could never have recovered 
fvdlu lus i)aroxysm of wrath. 

Where are we ? ” he rej^eated, with purple face. 

Seven hundred and seventy miles from Liverpool,” replied 
Mr. Fogg, with imperturbable calmness. 

Pirate I ” cried Captain Speedy. 

1 have scut for you, sir-” 

Pickaroon I ” 

— Sir,” continued Mr. Fogg, ‘‘to ask you to sell me your 
veh*»cl.'’ 

“ No 1 Jly all the devils, no ! ” 

“ lUit I shall be obliged to buim her.’* 

“ linrn the ‘ IFcnrietta ’ I ” 

Yes ; at least the ujjper part of her. The coal bos given 

out.” 

“ Burn my vessel ! ” cried Captain Speedy, who cpuld 
scarcely pronounce the words. “ A vessel worth fifty thousand 
dollars I ” 

“Hero are sixty thousand,” rejdied Phileas Fogg, handing 
the cai)tain a roll of bank hills. Tliis had a px’odigious effect 
on Andrew Sjioedy. An Americar^ can scarcely remain un¬ 
moved at tlie sight of sixty thousand dollars. Tlxe •captain 
forgot in an instant his auger, his imprisonment, and all his 
grudges against his passenger. The “ Honriotta ” was twenty 
years old ; it was n great bargain. The bomb would not go 
off after all. Mr. Fogg had taken a^ay the match. 
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** And 1 shall still have the iron hull,” said the captain, in a 
softer tone, 

“ The iron hull aad the enfi^me. Is it agreed ? ” 

‘^Agreed.” ' 

And Andrew Speedy, seising tlio l>aiik noiea, counted them, 
and consigned them to his pocket* 

During this colloquy, Passepartout was as white as a sheet, 
and Fix seemed on the point of having an apoplectic 6t. Nearly 
twenty thousand pounds had been 6X])ended, and Fogg left the 
hull and engine to the captiiiti, that is, near the whole value of 
the craft 1 It was true, however, ilxat iifty^five thousand pounds 
had Leon stolon from the bank* 

When Andrew Speedy had pocketed the money, Mr. Fogg 
said to him, Don^t let this astonish you, sir* You must know 
tliat I shall lose twenty thousand pounds, unless I arrive in 
London by a quarter before nine on the evening of the 21st of 
December* 1 missed the steamer at Now York, and as you 
lofused to take me to Liverpool - > ” 

“And I did well 1” cried Andrew Speedy ; “for 1 Ijuvo 
gained at least forty tliousand dollars by it P’ lie added, more 
sedately, “ Do you know one thing. Captain — ” 
uFogg.” 

♦‘Captain Fogg, you’ve gt)t soinetliing of the Yankee about 

And, having paid his x^^d^ngor what lie consi<loro<l a lilgli 
compliment, lie was going away, when Mr Fogg said, “ The 
vessel now* belongs to me ? ** 

“Certainly, from the keel to ilie truck of tlie masts, — all 
*<he wood, tliat is.” 

“ V*erT well. Wave the interior scats, bunks, and frames 
pulled down, and burn them*” 

It was necessary to have dry wood t<'» keej) the steam up to 
the adequate pressure, and on that day the i>ooj>, cabins, bunks, 
and the spare dock were sacrificed. On the next day, the 19th 
of December, the masts, rafts, and spars wore burned ; the crew 
worked lustily, kee^jing up tlie lires. Passepartout hewed, cut, 
and sawed away with all his might. There was a perfect rage 
for demolition. 

The railings, fittings, the greater part of the deck, and top 
sides disappearecl on the 20th, and the “ Henrietta ” was now 
only a flat Jiulk. But on this day they sighted tlio Irish coast 
and FastncC*Light* By tea in the evening they were passing 
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Queenstown. Phileas Vogg had only twenty-four hours more 
in which to get to London ; that length of time was necessary 
to reach Liverpool with all steam on. And the steam was 
about to give out altogether ! 

said Captain Speedy, who was now deeply interested 
in Mr. Fogg’s project, “ I really commiserate you* Everything 
is agaipst you. We are only opposite Queenstown.’* 

Ah,’’ said Mr. Fogg, is that place where we see the lights 
Queenstown 
Yes.” 

‘‘ Can wo enter the hai*bor? ” 

Not under three hours. Only at high tide.” 

‘‘ Stay,” replied Mr. Fogg, calmly, without betraying in his 
fouturos that by a supreme inspiration he was about to attempt 
once more to conquer ill fortune. 

Queenstown is the Irish port at which the transatlantic 
steamers stop to put off the mails. These mails are carried to 
l*)til)lin by express trains always held in readiness to start ; 
from Dublin they are sent on to Ijiverpool by the most I'apid 
boats, and thus^ain twelve houi*8 on ttie Atlantic steamers. 

Phileas Fogg counted on gaining twelve hours in the same 
way. Instead of arriving at Liverjiool the next evening by the 
Henrietta,” lie would b<J there by noon, and would therefore 
have time to reach London before u quarter before nine in the 
evening, * 

The Henrietta ” entered Queenstown harlwr at one o’clock 
in tJie morning, it then being* high tide; and Phileas Fogg, 
after being grasjicd heartily by the hand by Captain Speedy, 
left that gentleman on the leveled hulk of his craft, which was^ 
still worth half what he had sold it for. ^ 

Tlie i)arty wont on shore at onco. Fix was greatly tempted 
to arrest Mr. Fogg on the spot; but lie did not. Why ? What 
struggle was going on witliin him Had he changed his mind 
about his man ” ? Did he understand that he had mad^ a 
grave mistake? He did not, however, abandon Mr. Fogg. 
They all got upon the train, which was just ready to start, at 
half’past one; at da^vn of day they were in Dublin ; and they 
lost no time in embarking on a steamer which, disdaining to 
rise upon the waves, invariably cut through them. 

Pitileas hVigg at last disembarked on the Liverpool quay, at 
twenty ininutoa before twelve, December 21ftt. He was only 
6 LX hours distant from Loudon. f ' * 
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But at this momaat Fix <3am0 up, put his hand upon Mr. 
Fogg’s shoulder, and, showing his warrant, said, ** You are 
really Phileas Fogg ? ” 

“ I am.” 

1 arrest you in the Queen’s name I ” 

Fhilblas Fogo at last bbachxs London. * 

Phileas Fogg was in prison. He had been shut up in tho 
Customhouse, and he was to be transferred to London the 
next day. 

Passepartout, when he saw his master arrested, would have 
fallen upon Fix, had he not been held back by some policetnen. 
Aouda was thunderstruck at tho suddenness of an event which 
she could not understand. Passepartout explained to her how 
it was that the honest and courageous Fogg was arrested as a 
robber. The yoking woman’s heart revolted against so heinous 
a charge, and when she saw that she could attempt or do noth¬ 
ing to save her protector, wept bitterly. 

As for Fix, he Lad arrested Mr. Fogg b^ause it was his 
duty, whether Mr. Fogg were guilty or not. 

The thought then struck Passepartout, that ho was tho 
cause of this new misfortune I Hftd he not concealed Fix’s 
errand from his master? When Fix revealed lus true char¬ 
acter anci purpcrtje, why had he not told Mr. Ff»gg? If the 
latter Lad been warned, ho woxild no cloi^t have given Fix 
proof of his innocence, and satisfied him of LiS mistake ; at 
least. Fix would not have contmued his journey at the expense 
and on the heels of his master, only to arrest him tho moment 
iie set foot on Bnglish soil. pHssepartout wept till he was 
blind, arfil felt like blowing his brains out. 

Aouda and he had remained, despite the cold, under tho 
portico of the Customhouse. Neither wished to leave the 
pl^ce; both were anxious to see Mr. Fogg again. 

That gentleman was really ruined, and that at the moment 
when he was about to attain his end. This arrest was fatal. 
Having arrived at Liverpool at twenty minutes before twelve 
on tbo 21st of December, he had till a quarter beforcs nine that 
evening to reach the Reform Club, tlmt is, nine hoxirs and a 
quarter ; the joArney from Livei^pool to London was six hours. 

If any one, at iliis moment, ha<l entered the Cxistomhouse, 
ho would bfkve found Mr. Fogg seated, motionless, calm, and 
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without apparent anger, upon a wooden bench. He was not, it 
is true, resigned ; but this last blow failed to force him into an 
outward betrayal of any emotion. Was he being devoured by 
one of those sec-rot'rages, all the more terrible because con¬ 
tained, and which only burst forth, with an irresistible force, at 
the List moment ? No one could tell. There he sat, calmly 
waiting.— for what 7 Did he still cherish hope? Dtd he still 
believe, now that the door of this prison was closed upon him, 
that he would succeed ? 

However that may have been, Mr. Fogg carefully put his 
watch upon the table, and observed its advancing bands. Not 
a wox*d escaped liis Ups, but lus look was singularly set and 
stern. The situation, in any event, was a terrible one, and 
might bo thus stated: If Phileas Fogg was honest, be was 
ruined* If he was a knave, he was caught. 

Did escape occur to him ? Did he examine to see if there 
were any practicable outlet from his prison ? Did he think of 
esewpiug from it? Possibly ; for once he walked slowly ground 
the room. Hat the door v/ixh locked, and the window heavily 
barred with iroi^rods. He sat down again, and drew his jour¬ 
nal from his pocket. On the line where these words were 
written, ♦‘December 21st, Saturday, Liverpool,” he added “80th 
day, 11.40 a.m.,” and waitbd. 

The Customhouse clock struck one. Mr. Fogg observed 
that his watch was two houi*s too fast. 

I'wo liours ! -Admitting that he was at this moment taking 
an express train, he could reach London and tlie Reform Club 
by a quarter before nine, p.m. His forehead slightly wrinkled. 

At thirty-three minutes past two ho heard a singular noise 
outside, then a hasty open Log of doors* Passepartout’a voice 
was audible, and immediately after that of Fix. Phileas 
Fogg’s eyes brightened for an instant. 

The door swung open, and he saw Passepartout, Aouda, eiad 
Fix, wlio hurried low'ards him- , 

Fix was out of breath, and his hair was in disorder. lie 
could not speak. “Sir,” he stammered, “sir — forgive me-—a 
most — unfortunate resemblance — robber arrested throe days 
ago — you — are free ! ” ^ 

Phileas Fogg was free ! He walked to the detective, looked 
him steadily in the face, and with the only rapid motion he had 
ever made in Ijih life, or whicli he ever would make, drew back 
his arms, aiid with the precision of a machine, knockcrJ Fix down. 
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Well hit I ” cried Passepartout. ** Parbleu I that^s what 
you might call a good application ol English lists t ’’ 

Fix, who found himself on the floor, did not utter a word. 
He had only received his deserts. Mr. Fogg, Aouda, and Passe* 
partout left the Gustombouse without delays got into a cab, 
and in a few momenta descended at tho station* 

Pbileaa Fogg asked if there was an express train ^bout to 
leave for London. It was forty minutes past two. The express 
train had left thirty*flve minutes before. 

Philcas Fogg then ordered a special train. 

There were 86V€lVal rapid locomotives on liand; but tlie rail¬ 
way arrangements did not permit the special train to leave until 
three oVlook. 

At that hour Phileas Fogg, having stimulated the engineer 
by the offer of a generous reward, at last set out towards Lon¬ 
don with Aouda and his^taitMul servant. 

It was necessary to make the journey in five hours and a 
half; and this would have been easy on a clear road throughout. 
But there were forced delays, and when Mr. Fopi** stepped from 
the train at the terminus, all the clocks in London were strik¬ 
ing ten minutes before nine. 

Having made the tour of the world, he was behindliand fivo 
Tniautes. Ho hod lost the wager I 


Philbas Fogg’s Name is once more at a Premium on 

’Change. 


It 18 time to relate what took place in Englisli public opin- 
^ ^on, when it transpired that the real bank robber, a certain 
James Strand, had*been arrested, on the 17th of Ducembor, au 
Edinburgh. '^Three days before, Phileas Fogg had been a 
criminal, who was being desi>erately followed up by tlio police ; 
now he was an honorable gentleman, mathematically pursuing 
hks eccentric journey round the world. 

Tho papers resumed their discussion about tho wager ; all 
those who had laid bets, for or agpiust him, revived their inter- 
“ est, as if by magic ; the ^tPhileas Vogg bonds” again became 
negotioj^le, and many new wagera were made. Phileas Fogg's 
name was once more at a premium on 'Change. 

His five friet^^ of the Reform Club passed these three days 
in a state of feverish suspense. Would Phileas Fogg, whom 


they had ;^rgottcn, reappear l^eforo their eyes I Where was 
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he at this momezit ? The 17th of December^ the day of Jamea 
Strand^s arrest, was the seTenty-sucth since PhUeas Fogg's 
departure, and no news of him had been received. Was he 
dead ? Had he abandoned the effort, or was he continuing hie 
journey along the route agreed upon ? And would he appear 
on Saturday, the 2l8t of December, at a quarter before nine in 
the evening, on the threshold of the Reform Club saloon ? 

The anxiety in which, for three days, London society 
isted, cannot be described. Telegrams were sent to America 
and Asia for news of Philcas Fogg. Messengers were dis¬ 
patched to the bouse in Saville Row morning and evening. 
No news. The police were ignorant what had become of the 
detective, Fix, who had so unfortunately followed up a false 
scent. Bets increased, nevertheless, in number and value. 
Phi leas Fogg, like a race horse, was drawing near his last 
turning point. The bonds were quoted, no longer at a hun* 
dred below par, but at twenty, at ton, and at five ; and para¬ 
lytic old Lord AUieinarle bet oven in his favor. ‘ 

A great crowd was collected in Pall Mall and the neigh¬ 
boring streets on Saturday evening ; it seemed like a multitude 
of brokers permanently established around the Reform Club. 
Circulation was impeded, and everywhere disputes, discussions, 
and financial transactions' were going on. The police had 
gi*eat diiliculty in keeping back the crowd, and as the hour 
wlien Piiileas Fogg was due approached, the excitement rose to 
its iiighest pitch, .. 

Tlie five antagonists of Pliileas Fogg had met in the great 
saloon of the club. John Sullivan and Samuel Fallentin, the 
bankers, Andrew Stuart, the engineer, Gauthier Ralph, the 
director uf the Bank of Fnglaiid, and Thomas Flanagan, 
the brewer, one and all w'aitcd auxioufily, ' 

When tlxe clock indicated twenty minutes past eight, An¬ 
drew Stuart got up, sa 3 ring, Grentlomen, in twenty minute 
the time agreed upon between Mr. Fogg and ourselves will 
liavc expired.’’ 

‘‘ What time did the last train arrive from Liverpool ? ** 
asked Thomas Flanagan. 

*‘At twenty-three minutes past seven,’’replied Gauthie]; Ralph; 
^^and the next docs not arrive till ten minutes after twelve.” 

“ Well, gentlemen,” resumed Andrew StqArt, ^ if Phileas 
Fogg had come in the 7.23 train, be would Imve got here by 
this time. We can therefore regard the bet as won-f* 
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Wait; don’t let tis be too bastj,’* replied Samuel Fallen- 
tin. You know that Mr. Fogg is very eccentric. Hia 
punctuality is 'well known; he never arrives loo soon, or too 
late ; and I should not be surprised if be appe^ red before us at 
the last minute. 

Why,” said Andrew Stuart, nervously, “ if I should see 
him, 1 should not believe it was he.” 

**The fact is,” resumed Thomas Flanagan, ‘^Mr. Vogg’s 
project was absurdly foolish. Whatever his punctuality, he 
could not prevent the delays which were certain to occur ; and 
a delay of only two or three days would be fatal to his tour.” 

Observe, too,” added John Sulliv^an, ^Hliat wo have re¬ 
ceived no intelligence from him, though there are telegraphic 
linos all along his route.” 

has lost, gentlemen,” said Andrew Stuart, —‘Uie has 
a hundred times lost 1 Yuu know, l>6sides, tliat the * China * — 
tlio only steamer he could have taken from New York to get 
here in •time — arrived yesterday. I have seen a list of the 
passengers, and the name of Philoas Fogg is not among them. 
Kven ii we admit that fortune has favored liim, he can scarcely 
iiave reached America. I think he will l>e at least twenty 
days behindhand, and that Lord Albemarle will lose a cool hve 
ihousaud.” • 

* It is clear,” replied Gauthier Italx^h ; ‘‘and we have notliing 
to do but .t> preseat Mr. Fogg’s clicck at liarings to-morrow.” 

At this moment, tiie hands of the club clock pointed to 
twenty minutes to nine. 

“ Five minutes moi*e,” said Andrew Stuart. 

The five gentlemen looked at each oilier. Their anxiety 
Vas becoming intez se ; but, not wishing to betray it, they 
readily assented to Mr. Fallcntui’s proposed of a rubber. 

‘^I wouldn’t give up my four thousand of the bet,” said 
Andi^w Stuart, as he took his scat, for three thousand nine 
hux^dred and uinety-nino.” 

The clock indicated eighteen minutes to nine* 

TJie players took up their cards, but could not keep their 
^yes off the clock* Certainly, however secure they felt, min¬ 
utes had uever seemed so long to thorn I 

Seventeen minutes to nine,” said Thomas Flanagan, as he 
cut the cards whith Ralph handed to him. 

Then there wis a moment of silence. The great saloon 
was perfootljf ^ulet; but the murmurs of the crowd outsido 
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were heard, with now and tlien a shrill cry. Tho pendulum 
beat the seconds, which each player eagerly counted, us he 
listened, with, mathematical regularity* 

Sixteen zninutea to nine] siud John Sullivan, in a voice 
which betrayed, his emotion* 

One minute more, and the wager would be won. Andrew 
Stuart and his partners suspended their game. They left their 
caids, and counted the seconds* 

At the fortieth second, nothing* At the fiftieth, still nothing* 

At the hfty-fifth, a loud cry was heard in the street, 
followed by applause, hurrahs, and some fierce growls* 

Tho players rose from their seats* 

At the fifty-seventh second the door of the saloon opened ; 
and the x>enduluiu had not beat the sixtieth second when 
Phileas Fogg appeared, followed by an excited crowd who had 
forced thoir way through the club doors, and in his calm voice 
said, ‘‘ Hero I am, gentlemen 1 
% 

It ts shown tifat Phileas Fooo oainkfi Nottting by his 
T ouii AROXTNn TUB \VOKM>, UNLBS3 IT WERE HAPX>INCSS. 

Yes; i’hileas Fogg in j>er8on. 

Tho reader will remember that at five minutes past eight 
in the evening — u1>out five and twenty hours after the arrival 
of the travelers in London — Passepartout had been sent by 
Ills master to engage the services of the Reverend Samuel 
Wilson in a certain marriage ceremony, which was to take 
place the next day. 

Passopartout went on hi a errand endian ted. He soon 
reached the oleigyman’s house, but found him not at homi/ 
Passepartout waited a good twenty mmutes, atfd when he left 
the reverend gentleman, it was thirty-five minutes past eight. 
But ill what a state he was ! With his hair in disorder, ami 
without his hat, ho ran along tlie street as never man was ^een 
to run before, overturning passers-by, rushing over the side¬ 
walk like a waterspout. 

In three minutes he was in Savijle Row again, and staggered' 
breathlessly into Mr. Fogg’s room. 

lie co\ild not speak* 

What is the matter? ” asked Mr* Fogg. 

‘‘My master ! ” gasped Passepartout, — “^narriage — impos¬ 
sible -” 
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Impossible ? 

Impossible^ for to-morrow*’* 

« Why 80?” 

^ Because to-morrow — is Sunday J ” 

“ Monday,” replied Mr. Fogjy. 

<*No—to-day —is Saturday*”* 

Saturday ? Impossible I ” 

“ Yes, yes, yes, yes I ”cried Passepartout. ‘‘You have*made 
a mistake of oue day I We arrived twenty-four hours ahead 
of time 5 but there are only ten minutes left I ” 

Passepartout had' seized his master by the collar, and w as 
dragj;:in^ him along with irresistible force. 

Phileas Fogg, thus kidnaped, without having time to 
think, left his house, jumped into a cab, promised a liundrud 
pounds to the cabman, and, having run over two dogs tind 
nverturued five carriages, iteached the Reform Club. 

The clock indicated a quarter before nine when he appeared 
iu the givat saloon. • 

Phileas Fogg had accompli shod the jouriiey round tho 
world in eighty days! 

Phileas Fogg had won his wage^ of twenty thousand 
Ijoundd I 

llovv was it that a man so exact and fastidious could have 
'made this error of a day? How came lie to think that ho lia<l 
arrived in i^ondon on Saturday, the twenty-first day of Decem¬ 
ber, when it was really Friday, the twentieth, t^e se\i‘nty-umla 
day only from his departure? 

The cause of the error is very siioplo. 

^ Phileas Fogg had, without suspecting it, gained one day on 
his journey, and this -iiierely because he had traveled constantly 
easttoard; he w6uld, on the contrary, liave lost a day, had ha 
gone in the opposite direction, that is, westward. 

In journeying eastward he had gone towards tho sun, and 
tlio «days therefore diminished for him as many times four 
minutes os ho crossed degrees in this direction. There are 
three ‘hundred and sixty degrees on the circuinfereuco of tho 
edrth; and these three hundred and'^ixty degrees, multiplied 
by four qiinutes, gives precisely twenty-four hours — that is, 
the day unconsciously gained. In other words, while Phileas 
Fogg, going eastftard, daw the sun pass the meridian, eiyhtjf 
times, his friends in London only snw it pass the meridi<m 
seoentfi-nihe ^imes. This is why they awaited him at tho 
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Reform Club on Saturday, and not Sunday, as Mr* Fogg 
thought* 

And Passepartout’s famous family watch, which had always 
k62)t I^ondon timo, would baTe betrayed this fact, if it had 
marked the days as well as the hours and lulnutes 1 

Phileas Fogg^ then, had vfon the twenty thousand pounds; 
but as he had spent nearly nineteen thousand on the way, tho 
2)ccunlaxy gain was small* His object was, however, to be 
victorious, aud not to win money. Ho divided the one thou* 
Baud pounds that remained between Passepartout and the 
unfortunate Fix, agfainst whom he cherisl^ed no grudge* He 
deducted, however, from Passepartout’s share the cost of the 
gas which had burned in his room for nineteen h^dred and 
twenty hours, for the sake of regularity* 

That evening, Mr* Fogg, as tranquil and phlegmatic as 
ever, said to Aouda, Is our marriage still agreeable to you ? ’’ 
“Mr. Fogg,’’ replied she, “it is for m^to ask that question* 
You were ruined, but now you are rich again*” • 

“Pardon me, madam 5 my fortune belongs to^yem. If you 
had not suggested our marriage, my servant would not have 
gone to the Reverend Samuel Wilson's, 1 should not have been 

apprised of my error, and-” 

“ Dear Mr* Fogg 1 ” said the young woman* 

“ Dear Aouda 1 ” replied Phileas Fogg. ► 

it need not be said that the marriage took place forty*oight 
hours after, and that Passepartout, glowing aud dazzling, gave 
tho bride away* Had he not saved her, and was he not entitled 
to this honor ? 

The next day, as soon as it was light, Passepartout rapped 
vigorously at his master’s door* Mr* Fogg opened it, and 
asked, “What’s the matter, Passe-Partout?” t 

“What is it, sir ? Why, I’ve just this instant found out-” 

“What?” 

“ That wc might have made tho tour of the world in only 
seventy-eight days.” 

“No doubt,” rotumed Mr. Fogg, “by xiot crossing India. 
Rtit if I had not cruHsed India, I should not have saved Aoudr , 

she woiilil not have been my wife, and-” 

Mr. Fogg quietly shut tli.e door* 

Piiileas Fogg had won bis wager, and had made his journey 
around the world in eighty days. To do this, he had employed 
every means of conveyance steamers, railways, * carriageSt 
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yachts, trading vessels, sledges, elephants. The eccentric gentle* 
man had throughout display^ all his marvelous qualities o£ 
coolness and exactitude. But what then? What had he 
really gained by all this trouble ? What had he brought back 
from this long and weary journey? 

Nothing, say you? Perhaps so; nothing but a charming 
woman, who, strange as it may appear, made him the happiest 
of men I 

Truly, would you not for less tlian that make the tour 
around the world ? 


THE SANDS OF DEE. 

Bt CHahLES K1NOS1.EY. 

“O Manv t go and call the cattle home,— 

And call the cattle borne. 

And call the cattle home 
Across the sands of l>ee ] ” 

The Western wind was wild and dank with foam. 

And all alone went she. 

• 

The creeping tide came up along the sand« 

At\d o’er aiid o’er the saud^ 

And round and round tlie eaud^^ 

As far as eye could sec; 

The blinding mist came down and hid the land; 
And never home came she. 

* • 

** O 9 is ii weed or fish or floating hair, 

A tress of golden hair^ 

A drowned maiden’s hair, 

Above the nets, at sea? 

Was never salmon yet that shone so fair 
Among the stakes on Dee.” 

They rowed her iu across the rolling foam^ 

The cruel crawling foani^ 

The cruel hungry foam, 

To her grave ^side the sea; 

But still th% boatmen hear her call the cattle home 
Aoiosa the sauds of Dee» 
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CRANFORD^ 

B Mas. EUZADEXH a GASK£LL. 

Ei^izaoeth Cvhquoum Btsvbitsoh GKt$L^hhi An Engltah novelist; 
l>orn at Obelsea, September 2d| 1810. She wae the daughter of WilU&m Steven- 
BoUf a tutor and writer, and lived with her aaat at Knutaford — tne Cranford Ox 
her atones—until her marriage (1882) to WilUtkin GasIceU, a Unitarian miulateT 
in Manchester. She took much interest in the condition of the working classes, 
and during the Cotton Famine rendered invaluable service in relieving the dis> 
tiesdof the poor. Her novels, many of which appeared first in Jlonaehold 
H'or<?e and other magazines, includet *'Mary Barton ’ (1848), Moorland Co(* 
lage,’’ “ Cranford,'* “Ruth,** ** North and South,'* "Cousin FhlUis,** "Wives 
and Daughters.*' Her life of Charlotte Bront8 is a classic, in spits of criticism. 
She died November 12, 1805.] 


ODR SoClIfiTY* 

Ik the first place, Cranford is in possession of the Amazons x ^ 
uH the holders of houses, above a certain rent, are woinen. If 
a married coui^lo come to settle in the town, somehow the gen¬ 
tleman disappears ; he is either fairly frightened to death by 
being the only man in the Cranford evening parties, or he is 
accounted for by being with his regiment, his ship, or closely 
oogagod in business all the week in the great neighboring com- 
mercial town of Drumble, distant only twenty miles on a rail¬ 
road. In short, whatever does become of the gentlemen, they 
are not at Cranford. What could they do if they were there ? 
The surgeon has his round of thirty miles, and sleeps at Cran¬ 
ford j but every man cannot be a surgeon. For keeping the 
trim gardens full of choice Sowers without a weed to speck 
them; for frightening away little boys who look wistfully at 
the said flowers through the railings; for ruslung out at the 
geeso that occasionally venture into the gardens if tlie gates are 
left open ; for deciding all questions of literature and politics 
without troubling themselves with unnecessary reasons or u’^gu- 
menis; for obtaining clear and correct knowledge of every¬ 
body’s affairs in the parish ; for keeping their neat raaidservanis 
in admirable order; for kindness (somewhat dictatorial^ to the 
poor, and real tender good offices to each other whenever they 
are in distress, the ladies of Cranford are quite sufficient. 

A man,’’ as one of them observed to mo once, is $o in the 
way in the house I ’* Although the ladies of Cranford know all 
each other's proceedings, tliey are exceedingly h^dlfferent to 
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each other's opinions. Tndeed^ as each has her own individuality^ 
not to say eccentrici^, pretty strongly developed, nothing is so 
easy as verbal retaliation; but, somehow, goo^ will reigns among 
them to a considerable degree. 

The Cranford ladies have only an occasional Utile quarrel, 
spirted out in a few peppery words and angry jerks of the 
heads ; just enough to prevent the even tenor of their lives from 
becoming too flat. Their dress is very independent of fashion ; 
as they observe, What does it signify how we dress here at 
Cranford, where everybody knows us ?'' And if they go from 
home, their reason is equally cogent, What docs it signify how 
we dress here, where nobody knows ns 7 The materials of 
their clothes are, in general, good and plain, and most of them 
are nearly as scrupulous as Miss Tyler, of cleanly memory; 
but I Avill answer for it, the last gigot, the latt tight and scanty 
petticoat in wear in England, was soeu in Cranford and seen 
without a smile. 

• 

I can testify to a magnificent family red silk umbrella, under 
which a gentle little spinster, left alone of many brothers and 
sisters, used to patter to oburch on rainy days. Have you any 
red silk umbrellas in London ? We hud a tradition of the first 
that had ever been seen in Cranford ; Rud the little boys mobbed 
.it, and called it stick in petticoats.” It might have been 
the very r^d silk one I have described, held by a strong father 
over a troop of little ones; the poor little lady — the survivor 
of all — cotild scarcely carry it. 

Then there were rules and regulations for visiting and calls ; 
and they were anmmnced to any young people who might bo 
staying in the town, with all the solemnity with which the old 
Manx lawr were read once a year on the Tinwald Mount. 

‘^Cur friends hove sent to inquire how you arc after your 
journey to-night, my dear” (fifteen miles in a gentleman’s car¬ 
riage^ 5 ‘^tliey will give you some rest to-morrow, but the next 
day, I have no doubt, they will call; so be at liberty after 
twelve — from twelve to three are our calling hours.” 

Then, after they had called — 

‘‘ It is the third day ; I daro say your mamma has told you, 
my dear, never to let more than three days elapse between re¬ 
ceiving a call and returning it; and also, that you are never to 
stay longer than a quarter of an hour.’^ 

‘‘But am I to look at ray watch? How am I to find out 
when a quarter of an hour has passed ? ” 
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You must keep thinking about tbo time, mj dear, mid not 
allow yourself to forget it in conversation,^ 

As everybody had ibis rule in their minds, whether they 
received or paid a call, of oourse no absorbing subject was ever 
spoken about. We kept ourselves to short sentences of small 
talk^ and were punctual to our time. 

I imagine that a few of the gentlefolks of Cranford were 
poor, and had some diMoulty in making both ends meet; but 
they were like the Spartans, and concealed their smart under a 
smiling face. We none of us spoke of money, because that sub<* 
ject savored of commerce and trade, and though some might 
be poor, we were all aristocratic. The Cranfordians had that 
kindly eeprit de eorp$ which made them overlook all deficiencies 
in success when some among them tried to conceal tlieir poverty. 
When Mrs. Forrester, for instance, gave a party in her baby- 
house of a dwelling, and the little maiden disturbed the ladies 
op the sofa by a request that she might get the tea^ tray outr 
from undorneatli, every one took tliis novel proceeding as the 
most natural thing in the world, and talked on about household 
forms and ceremonies as if we all believed that our hostess had 
a regular servants’ hall, second table, with housekeeper and 
steward, instead of the one little charity-school maiden, whose 
short ruddy arms could never have been strong enough to carry 
the tray upstairs if she had not been assisted, in private by her 
mistress, who now sat in state, pretending not to know what cakes 
were sent up, though she knew, and wo knew, and she knew 
that we knew, and we knew that she knew that we knew, she had 
been busy all the morning making tea bread and sponge cakes. 

There were one or two consequences arising from this gen 
eral but unacknowledged poverty, and this very much acknowl¬ 
edged gentility, which were not amiss, and which might be 
introduced into many circles of society to their great improve¬ 
ment. For instance, the inhabitants of Cranford kept early 
hours, and clattered home in their pattens, under the guidhnee 
of a lantern bearer, about nine o’clock at night; and the whole 
town was abed and asleep by half-past ten. Moreover, it 
considered “ vulgar ” (a tremendous word in Cranford) to give 


anything expensive, in the way of eatable or drinkable, at the 
evening entertainments. Wafer bread and l>utter and sponge 
biscuits were all that the Honorable Mrs. J^^mieson gave ; and 
she was sister-in-law to the late Earl of Glenmire, althot\gh she 
did practice such elegant economy ” ^ 
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Elegant economy I How naturally one falls bade i[nto 
the phraseology of Cranford I There, economy was always 
** elegant,^* and money spending always vulgar and osten^ 
tious ; a sort of sour grapedsm which made^ us very peaceful 
az)d satisfied* I never shall forget the dismay felt when a 
certain Captain Brown came to live at Crauforch and openly 
spoke about his being poor — not in a whisper to an intimate 
friend, the doors and windows being previously closed, but in 
the public street I in a loud military voice! alleging his pov¬ 
erty as a reason for not taking a particular house. The ladies 
of Cranford were already rather moaning over the invasion of 
their territories by a man and a gentleman. He was a half-pay 
Captain, and had obtained some •situation on a neighboring 
railroad, which had been vehemently petitioned against by the 
little town ; and if, in addition to his mrsouline gender, and 
his connection with the obnoxious railroad, he was so brazen 
as to talk of being poor ~ why, then, indeed, ha must be sent 
to Coventry. Death was as true and as common as povot^y ; 
yet people never spoke about that, loud out m the streets. 
It was a word not to be mentioned to oars polite. Wo had 
tacitly agreed to ignore that any wi^h whom we associated on 
terms of visiting equality could ever be prevented by poverty 
from doing anything that they wished. If we walked to or 
from a party, it was because the night was so fine, or the air 
eo ref residing, not because sedan chairs wore ox2)en3ive. If we 
wore prints, instead of summer silks, it was because we pre¬ 
ferred a washing material; and so on, till wo blinded oursclvc^H 
to the vulgar fact that wo were, all of us, people of vory 
moderate means. Of coutse, then, we did not know wh.it t« 
make a m^n wno could s^icak of poverty as if it was not 
a disgrace. Yet, somehow, Captain Brown ma<]e himself re¬ 
spected in Cranford, and was called upon, in splto of all reso¬ 
lutions to the contrary. I was surprised to bear his opinions 
quoted as authority at a visit which I paid to Cranford about 
a year after he had settled in the town. My own friends liad 
been among tlie bitterest oi^ponents of any proposal to visit 
the Captain and his daughters only twelve months before ; and 
now he was even admitted in the tabooed hours before twelve* 
True, it was to discover the cause of a smoking chimney, before 
the fire was lighted ; but still Captain Brown walked upstairs, 
nothing daunted, spoke in a voice loo large for the room, and 
joked quite in the way of a tame man about the house. He 
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had been blind to all the email slights, and omissions of trivial 
coremouies, with which he had been received. He had been 
friendly, though th^ Cranford ladies had been cool; he had 
answered small Sarcastic compliments In good faith; and with 
his manly frankhess had overpowered all the shrinking wksch 
met him as a man who was not ashamed to be poor.^ And, at 
last, lua excellent mateuline common sense, and his facility in 
devising expedients to overcome domestic dilemmas, had gained 
him an extraordinary place as authority among the Cranford 
ladies. He himself went on in his course, as unaware of his 
popularity as he had been of the reverse ; and I am sure he 
was startled one day when he found his advice so highly 
psteemod as to make some counsel which he had given in jest 
to be taken in sober, serious earnest. 

It was on this subject: An old la4y had an Alderney cow, 
which she looked upon as a daughter. You could not pay the 
short quarter-of-an-hour call without being told of the won- 
dui^'ul milk or wonderful intelligence of this animal. The 
whole town knew and kindly regarded Miss Betty Barkcr^s 
Alderney ; therefore groat was the sympathy and regret when, 
in an unguarded moment, the poor cow tumbled into a lime 
pit. She moaned so loudly that she was soon heard and res^ 
cuod; but mesuwhile the poor beast had lost most of her 
liair, and came out looking naked, cold, and miserable, in a 
bare skin. Everybody pitied the animal^ tlxough a few could 
not restrain their smiles at her droll appearance. Miss Betty 
Barker absolutely cried with sorrow and dismay; and it was 
she thought of trying a bath of oil. This remedy, per¬ 
haps, was recommended by some one of the number whose 
advice she asked; but the proposal, if ever it was n\*.de, was 
knocked on the head by Captain Brown’s decided “Get her 
a flannel waistcoat and flannel drawers, ma^am, if yon wish 
to keep her alive. Bat my advice is, kill the poor creature 
at once.” 

Miss Betty Barker dried her eyes, and thanked the Captain 
lieartiiy; she set to work, and by and by all the town turhed 
out to see the Alderney meekly going to her pasture, clad in 
dark gray flannel. 1 have watched her myself many a time. 
Do you ever see cows dressed in gray flannel in Dondon ? 

Captain Brown had taken a smaU house ox? the outskirts of 
tho town, where he lived with his two daughters. He i^ust 
Ixavc been upwards of sixty at the time of the first visit I paid 
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to Cranford after I had left it as a residence. But he had a 
wiry, well-trained, elastic figure, a stiff military throw-hack of 
his head, and a springing step, which made him appear mtich 
younger than he was. His eldest daughter'looked almost as 
old as himself, and betrayed the fact that his real was more 
than his .apparent age. Miss Brown must have been forty; 
she had a sickly, pained, careworn expression on ber face, 
and looked as if the gayety of youth Lad long faded out of 
sight. Even when young she must Lave been plain and Lard- 
featured. Miss J^ie Brown was ten years younger than her 
sister, and twenty shades prettier. Her face was round and 
dimpled. Miss Jenkyns once said, in a passion against Cap¬ 
tain Brown (^the cause of which I will tell you presently), 
tiiat she thought it was time for Miss Jessie to leave off her 
dimples, and not always to be trying to look like a child.” 
It was true there was something childlike in her face; aud 
there will be, I think, till she dies, though she should live to 
a hundred. Her eyes were large blue wondering eyes, look¬ 
ing straight at you; her nose was unformed and snub, and 
her lips were red and dewy; slio wore her hair, too, in littlo 
rows of curls, which heightened this appearance. I do not 
know whether she was pretty or r^ot; but I liked her face, 
and BO did everybody, and I do not think she could help her 
dimples. She had something of her father’s jauntiiiess of gait 
and manner; and any female observer might detect a slight 
difference in the attire of the two sisters — ftiat of Miss Jessie 
being about two pounds per annum more expensive than Miss 
Brown’s. Two pounds was a large sum in Captain Brown’s 
^innual disbursements. 

Sucl% was .the impression made upon me by the Brown 
family when I first saw them all together in Cranford Church. 
Th^ Captain I had met before — on the occasion of the smoky 
chimney, which he had cured by some simple alteration in tlie 
fiifb. In church, he held his double eyeglass to his eyes dur¬ 
ing the Morning Hymn, and tlien lifted up lua head erect and 
^ang out loud and joyfully. He made the responses louder 
than the clerk — an old mhn with a piping feeble voice, who, 
I thinki felt aggrieved at the Captain’s sonorous bass, and 
quavered higher and higher in consequence. 

On coming out of church, the brisk Captain iiaid the most 
gallapt p,ttention to his two daughters. He nodded and smiled 
to his acquaintances; but he shook hands witli none until he 
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had helped Miss Brown to unfurl her umbrella^ had relieved 
her of her prayer book, and had waited patiently till she, with 
trembling nervous lands, had taken up her gown to walk 
through the wet roads. 

I wondered what the Cranford ladies did with Captain 
Brown at their parties. We had often rejoiced, in former 
days, that there was no gentleman to be attended to, and to 
dnd conversation for, at the card parties* We had congratu^ 
latod ourselvot upon tbe snugness of the evenings $ and, in 
OUT love for gentility and distaste of mankind, we had almost 
persuaded ourselves that to be a man was to be vulgar^*; so 
that when I found my friend and hostess. Miss Jenkyns, was 
going to have a par^ in my honor, and that Captain and the 
Miss Browns were invited, I wondered much what would bo 
the course of the evening* Card tables, with green^baize tops, 
were set out by daylight, just as usual: it was the third week 
in November, so the evenings closed in about four. Gandies 
and clean packs of cards were arranged on each table. The 
fire was made up ; the neat maidservant had received her 
last directions ; and there wo stood, dressed m our best, each 
with a candle lighter in our hands, ready to dart at the candles 
as soon as the first knock came* Parties in Cranford were 
solemn festivities,* making the ladies feql gravely elated as 
they eat together in their best drosses* As snon as three had 
arrived, wo sat down to “Preference,” 1 being the \mluoky 
fourth. The next four comers wore put down immediately 
to aiiothcr table ; and presently the tea trays, which I had 
seen set out in the storeroom as I passed in the morning, were 
[>iaced each on tho middle of a card tablj?. The china was 
loll cate egg-shell: the old-fashionod silver glittered vith pol- 
shing; but the eatables were of the slightest description, 
n^hile the trays were yet on the tables. Captain and tho ^liss 
irowns came in; and I could see that, somehow or other, the 
!>aptaiii was a favorite with all the ladies present. Ruffled 
>rows were smoothed, sharp voices lowered, at his appro^h* 
diss Brown looked ill, and depressed almost to gloom. Miss 
^essid smiled as usual, and seemed nearly as popular as her 
ather* He immediately and quietly assumed the maifs place 
a the room ; attended to every one*8 wants, lea^'ened the pretty 
laidservant^s labor by waiting on empty cups and bread-and- 
uttarless ladies; and yet did it all in so easy and dignified 
manner, and so much as if it wer^ a matter of oom*se for 
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tha strong to attend to the Treak, that - he was a true man 
throTighout* He played for threepenny points with as grave 
an interest as if ^ey had been pounds * and yet^ in all his 
attention to strangers, he had an eye on his suffering daughter 

for suffering 1 was sure she was, though to many eyes she 
might only appear to be irritable. Miss Jessie could not play 
cards, but she talked to the eitters-out, who, before her com¬ 
ing, had been rather inclined to be cross. She sang, too, to 
an Old cracked piano, which I think had been a spinet in its 
youth. Miss Jessie sang ^^Jook o* Hazeldean** a little out of 
tune; but we were none of us musical, though Miss Jenkyns 
beat time, out of time, by way of appearing to be so. 

It was very good of Miss Jenkjms to do this ; for I had seen 
that, a little 1::^fore, she ha<l been a good deal annoyed by Miss 
Jessie Brown’s unguarded admission (d propo9 of Shetland 
wool^ that she had an uncle, her mother’s brother, who was a 
shopkeeper in Edinburgh. Miss Jenkyns tried to drowh this 
confession by a terrible coxigh — for the Honorable Mrs* Jamie** 
eon was sitting at the card table nearest Miss J ussie, and what 
would she say or think if she found out she was in the same 
room with a shopkeex>er’s niece 1 But Miss Jessie Brown (who 
had no tact, as we all agreed the next morning^ tpould repeat 
the information, and assure Miss Pole slie could easily got her 
the identical Shetland wool required tlirough my uncle, who 
lias the best assortment of Shetland goods of any one in Edin- 
bro*.” it was to take the taste of this out of our mouths, and 
the sound of this out of our ears, that Miss Jenkyns proposed 
music ; so I say again, it was very good of her to boat time to 
the song. 

^'Wri^n the trays reapi>eared with biscuits and wine, punc¬ 
tually at a quarter to nine, there was conversation, comparing 
of s cards, and talking over tricks; but by and by Captain Brown 
sported a bit of literature. 

* Have you seen any numbers of ♦ The Pickwick Papers ’ ? 
said h^. (They were then publishing in parts. ^ Capital 
thing I ” 

Now Miss Jenkyns Was daughter of a deceased rector of 
Cranfard ; and, on the strength of a number of manuscript ser¬ 
mons, and a pretty good library of divinity, considered herself 
literary, and looked upon any conversation about books as a 
challenge to her. So she answered and said, ^^Yes, she had 
seen theni ; indeed, she might say she had read them.” 
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**And what do you think of them?’' axolaimed Captain 
Brown. “ Aren't they famously good ? ” 

So urged 

1 must 8ay« I don't think they are by any means equal to 
Dr* Johnson. Still, perhaps, the author is young. Let him 
persevere, and who knows what he may become if he ^11 take 
the great Doctor for his model.” 

This was evidently too much for Captain Brown to tako 
placidly ; and I saw the words on the tip of his tongue before 
Miss Jenkyns had finished her sentence. 

**lt is quite a different sort of thing, my dear madam,” he 
began* 

T am quite aware of that,” returned she. And I make 
allowaucoSt Captain Brown.” 

Just allow me to read yon a scene out of this month's 
number,” pleaded he. had it only this morning, and I 
don't‘think the company can have read it yet.” 

^^As you please,” said she, settling herself with an*air of 
resignation. He read the account of the “swarry ” which Sam 
Weller gave at Bath. Some of us laughed heartily. I did not 
dare because I was staying in the house. Miss Jenkyns sat in 
patient gravity, ^^hen it^wos ended, she turned to me, and 
said, with mild diguity — 

Ketch me ‘Rasselas,' my dear, out of the book room.” 

When I brought it to her she turned to .Captain Brown — 

Now allow TM'to read you a scene, and then the present 
company can judge between your favorite, Mr. Boz, and Dr. 
Johnson.” 

She read one of the conversations between Rasselas and 
Imlac, in a high-pitched majestic voice; and when ^e liad 
ended she said, I imagine I am now justified in my pref¬ 
erence of Dr. Johnson as a writer of fiction.” The Captain 
screwed his lips up, and drummed on the table, but he did 
not speak. She thought she would give a finishing blow dr 
two. 

“ I consider it vulgar, and below the dignity of literature, 
to publish in numbers.” 

How was The Ramhler published, ma'am ? ” asked Captain 
Brown, in a low voice, which I think Miss Jenkyns could not 
have heard. ^ 

**Dr. Johnson's style is a model for young beginners. My 
father recommended it to me when 1 began to write fetters — I 


, Miss Jenkyns could not but speak. 
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have formed ray own style npon it; I recommend it to your 
favorite,” 

I should be very sorry for him to exchange his style for 
any such pompous writings” said Captain &ro^zi. 

Miss Jenkyns felt this as a person^ affront, in a way of 
which the Captain had not dreamed. Kpistolary writing she 
* and her friends considered as her forte* Many a copy qf many 
a letter have I seen written and corrected on the slate, before 
slio seized the half-hour just previous to post time to assure ” 
her friends of this or of that; and Dr. Johnson was, as she 
said, her model in these compositions. She drew herself up 
with dignity, and only replied to Captain Brown’s last remark 
by saying, with marked emphasis on every syllable, I prefer 
Dr. Johnson to Mr. Boz.” 

It is said — 1 won’t vouch for the fact—that Captain Brown 
was heard to say, eotto voce^ **D n Dr. Johnson I” If ho 
did, he was penitent afterwards, as he showed by going to 
stand near Miss Jenkyns’ armchair, and endeavoring to be¬ 
guile her into conversation on some more ple<<< ing subject, 
lint she was inexorable. The next day she made the remark 
1 havo mentioned about Miss Jessie’s dimples. 

Old LiflTTEKS. 

I havo often* noticed that almost every one has his o*wn 
individual small ecoaomics — careful habits of saving fractions 
of pennies in some one peculiar direction — any disturbance of 
which annoys him more tixan S];>cnding shillings or pounds on 
^ some real extravagance. An old gentleman of my acquaintance, 
who took the iutelltgonoe of the failure of a Joint-Stock Bank, 
in which some of his money was invested, with stoical mildness, 
worried his family all through a long summer’s day, because 
one of them had torn Ci^^toad of cutting) out the written 
Icaives of his now useless bank book ; of course the correspemd- 
lug pages at the other end came out as well, and tins little 
unnecessary waste of paper (lus private economy) chafed him 
more than all the loss of 4iis money. Envelopes fretted his 
soul terribly when they first came in ; the only way in which 
he could reconcile himself to such waste of his cherished article 
was by patiently turning inside out all tliat were sent to him, 
and so making them serve again. Even now, though tamed 
by ag^e, 1 seo him casting wistful glances at liis daughters when 
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they Bend a wholo instead of a half sheet of note paper, with 
the three lines of acceptance to an iuTitation, written on only 
one of the sides. T am not ahore owning that I have this 
human weakness myself. String is my foible. My pockets 
get full of littie huiks of it, picked up and twisted together, 
ready for uses that never come. I am seriously annoyed if any 
one cute the string of a parcel instead of patiently and faith* 
fully undoing it fold by fold. How people can bring themsmves 
to use india-rubber rings, which are a sort of deidoation of 
strings, as lightly as they do, I cannot imagine. To me an 
india-rubber ring is a precious treasure, x have one which is 
not new — one that I picked up off the floor nearly six years 
ago. I have really tried to use it, but my heart failed me, and 
1 could not commit the extravagance. 

Small pieces of butter grieve others. They cannot attend 
to conversation because of the annoyance occasioned by the habit 
whieh some people have of invariably taking more butter than 
they want. Have you not seen the anxious look (almost mea-' 
meric^ which such persons fix on the article ? They would feel 
it a relief if they might bury it out of their sight by popping it 
into their own mouths and swallowing it down; and they are 
really made happy if tlte person on whose plate it lies unused 
suddenly breaks off a piece of toast (which he does not want at 
all) and eats up his butter. They tMnk that this is not waste. 

Now Mias Matty Jenkyns was chary of candles. We had 
many devices to use as few as possible. In' the winter after¬ 
noons she would sit knitting for two or three hours—she could 
do this in the dark, or by firelight—and when I asked if I might 
not ring for candles to finish stitching my wristbands, she told 
me to “keep blindman’s holiday.” They were^ usually* 
brought in with tea; but we only burnt one at a time. As 
we lived in constant preparation for a friend who might come 
in any evening (but who never did), it required some con¬ 
trivance to keep our tyro candles of the same length, ready to 
be lighted, and to look as if we burnt two always. The 
candles took it in turns; and, whatever we^might be talking 
about or doii^. Miss Matty’s eyes were habitually fixed upo.. 
the candle, ready to jump up and extinguish it and to light 
the other before they had become too uneven in length to be 
I'cstored to equality in the course of the evening. 

One night, I remember this candle economy particularly 
imnoyed me. I bad been very much tired of my oomptdsory 
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^^bliodman’s holiday,*’ especially aa Miss Matty had fallen 
asleep, and I did not like to stir the fire and run the risk of 
awakening her ; so I could not even ait on the rug, and scorch 
myself with sewing by firelight, according fio ijiy usual custom. 
I fancied Miss Matty must be dreaming of her early life ; for 
she spoke one or two words in her uneasy sleep bearing refer- 
•enoe to persons who were dead long before. When Martha 
brought in the lighted candle and tea. Miss Matty started into 
wakefulness, with a strange bewildered look around, os if we 
were not the people she expected to see about her. There 
was a little sad expression that shadowed her face as she 
recognized me ; but immediately afterwards she tried to give 
me her usual smile. All through tea time her talk ran upon 
the dajre of her childhood and youth. Perhaps this reminded 
her of the desirableness of looking over all the old family letters, 
and destroying such as ought not to be allowed to fall into 
the hands of strangers ; for she had often spoken of the neoes- 
'eity of this taric, but had always shrunk from it, with a timid 
dread of something painful. To-night, however, she rose up 
after tea and went for them — in dark ; for she piqued 
herself on the precise neatness of all her chamber arrange¬ 
ments, and used to look uneasily at me when I lighted a bed 
candle to go to another room for anything. When she 
returned there was a faint pleasant smell o'f Tonquin beans 
in the rouin. I-. bad always noticed this scent about any of 
the things which had belonged to her mother ; and many of 
the letters were addressed to her — yellow b'uidles of love 
letters, sixty or seventy years old. 

Miss Matty undid ^e packet with a sigh; hut she stilled it 
’ directly, as if it wei’e hardly right to regret the fliglit of time, 
or of life <8ithef. We agreed to look them over separately, each 
taking a different letter out of the same bundle and describing 
its oontents to the other before destroying it. I never knew 
wb|kt sad work the reading of old letters was before that even¬ 
ing, though I could hardly tell why. The letters were as 
happy as letters could be — at least those early letters were. 
'Sltere was in thorn a vivid and intense sense of the present 
time, which ^med so strong and full, as if it could never pass 
away, add as if the wnrm living hearts that so expressed them¬ 


selves could never die and be us nothing to the sunny earth. 
T should have felt' less melancholy, I believe, if the letters had 
bee^ mere ftfi, 1 saw the tears stealing down the well-worn 
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furrowa of Miss Matty^s cbeeka, and her spectacles often 
wanted wiping* 1 trusted at last that she would light the 
other candle, for my own eyes were rather dim, and I wanted 
more light to see Ihe pale-faded ink; but no, even through 
her tears, she saw and remembered her little economical ways. 

The earliest set of letters were two bundles tied together, 
and ticketed (in Miss Jonkyns’ handwriting), “Letters inter*- 
changed between my ever-honored father and my dearly 
beloved mother, prior to their marriage, in July, 1774.’* I 
should guess that tho rector of Cranford was about twenty- 
seven years of age when he wrote those letters ; and Miss 
Matty told me that her mother was just eighteen at the time 
of her wedding. With my idea of the rector, derived from u 
picture in the dining parlor, stiff and stately, in a huge full- 
bottomed wig, with gown, cassock, and bands, and his hand 
upon a copy of the only sermon he over published — it was 
strange to read these letters. They were full of eager pas¬ 
sionate ardor ; short homely sentences, right fresh Lorn the 
heart (very different from the grand Latinized, Johnsonian 
style of the printed sermon, preached before some judge at 
assize time). His letters were a curioiia contrast to those of 
his girl bride. She was evidently rather atuioyed at hia 
demands upon her for expressions of love, and could not quite 
understand what he meant by repeating tho same thing over 
in so many different ways ; but what she was quite clear about 
was a longing for a white “ Paduasoy” — whatever tliat might 
be ; and six or seven letters were principally occupied in asking 
her lover to use lus influence with her parents (who evidently 
kept her in good order) to obtain tliis or that article of dress, 
more especially the white “Paduasoy.” He cared notlung 
liow she was dressed j slio was always lovely enough for him, 
as he took pains to assure Jxer, when she begged him to express 
in his answers a predilection for particular pieces of fiuory, in 
order that she might show what he said to her parents. But 
at length he seemed to And out that she would not be married 
till she had a “trousseau ” to her mlud; and then he sent her a 
letter, which had evidently accompanied a whole boxful of fiuerj, 
and in which he requested that she might be dressed in every¬ 
thing her heart desired. This was the first letter, ticketed in 
a frail, delicate hand, “From my dearest John.'* Shortly after¬ 
wards they were married, I suppose, from tne intermission in 
their correspondence. 
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We must burn them, I thixii:/* said Miss Matty, lookings 
doubtfully at zna. one will care for them when I am 

gone/* And one by one she dropped them into the middle of 
the Are, watching each blaze up, die out, and rise away, in faint, 
white, ghostly semblance, up the chimney, before she gave 
another to the same fate* The room was light enough now ; 
But I, like her, was fascinated into watching the destruction of 
those letters, into which the honest warmth of a manly heart 
had been poured forth* 

The next letter, likewise docketed by Miss Jenkyns, was 
endorsed, Letter of pious congratulation and oxhortatioii from 
my venerable grandfather to my beloved mother, on occasion of 
my own birth. Also some practical remarks on the desirability 
of keeping warm the extremities of infants, from my excellent 
grandmother. ** 

The first part was, indeed, a severe and forcible x^icturo of 
the responsibilities of mothers, and a warning against the evl\s 
that were in the world and lying in ghastly wait for the little 
baby of two days old. Ills wife did not write, said the old 
gentleman, because he had forbidden it. she being indisposed 
with a sprained ankle, which (he said^ quite incapucitated her 
from holding a pen. However, at tli^ foot of the page was a 
small and on turning it over, sure enough, there was a 

letter to “ my dear, dearest Molly,’* begging her, when she left 
her room, whatever did, to go up stairs before going dotuv : 
and tolling her to wrap her baby^s feet up in lianricl, and keex^ 
it warm by the fire, although it was summer, for babies were so 
tender. 

^ It was pretty to see from the letters, wliich were evidently 
exchanged with some frequency between the young mother and 
the grandmother, how the girlish vanity was being weeded out 
of her heart by love for her baby. The white “ l^aduahoy ” 
figured again in the letters, with almost ixs much vigor as before. 
In ort«, it was being made into a christening cl<jak for the baby. 
It decked it when it went with its x^arento to spend a day or 
two at Arley Hall. It added to its charms wboji it was ‘•the 
prettiest little baby that evef was seen. Dear mother, I wish 
you could #ee her I Without any parshality, I do think she will 
grow up a regular bewty I ” I thought of Miss Jenkyns, gray, 
withered, and wrinkled, and I wondered if her mother had 
known her in the courts of heaven ; and then I knew that she 
had, md that chey stood there in angelic gxiise. 
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There was a great gap before any of the rector's letters ap-« 
peared. And then his wife had changed her mode of indorse¬ 
ment. It was no longer from **My dearest John"; it was 
from “My honored Husband." The letters were written on 
occasion of the publication of the same Sermon which was rep- 
lesented in the picture. The preaching before “ My Lord 
Judge," and the “publishing by request," was evidently the 
culminating point — the event of his life. It had been neces¬ 
sary for him to go up to London to superintend it through the 
press. Many friends had to be called upon, and consulted, 
before he could decide on any printer fit "for so onerous a task ; 
and at length it was arranged that J. and J. Rivingtons were 
to have the honorable responsibility. Tlie worthy rector seemed 
to bo strung up by the oocasion to a high literary pitch, for he 
could hardly write a letter to his wife without cropping out 
into Latin. I remember the end of one of his letters ran thus : 
“ I filial 1 ever hold the virtxious qualities of my Molly in remem¬ 
brance, dum memor ipse mei^ dum spiritus repit artHs/* which, 
considering that the Knglish of his correspondent was some** 
times at fault in grammar, and often in spoiling, might be taken 
as a proof of how much ho “idealized his Molly " ; and, as Miss 
Jenkyns used to say, “People talk a groat deal about idealizing 
nowadays, whatever that may mean." But this was notliing to 
H fit of writing classical |K)etry which soon seized him, in wliioK 
his Molly figured away as “Maria." The letter containing the 
carmen uas indorsed by her, “Hebrew verses sent me by my 
lionored husband. I thowt to have had a letter about killing 
the pig, but must ^vait. Mem., to send the poetry to Sir Peter 
Arley, as my husband desires.” And in a post-scriptum note 
iu hifi handwriting it was stated that the^Odq had appeared in 
tlio OentlemayCs Magazinsy December, 1782. 

Her letters back to her husband (treasured as fondly by liim 
as if they had been 31* T* Ciceronis EpietoUxT) were more satis¬ 
factory to an absent husband and father than his could i ever 
have been to her. She told him how Deborah sewed her seam 
very neatly every day, and read to her in the books he had set 
her ; how she was a very ♦‘forrard," good child, but would ask 
questions her mother could not answer; but how s^e did not 
let herself down by saying she did not know, but took to stir¬ 
ring the fire, or sending the “forrard" child on an errand. 
Matty was now the mother's darling, and promised (like her 
sister at her age^ to be a great beauty* I wM reading* this 
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aloud to Miss Matty, who smiled and sighed a little at the hope, 
so fondly expressed, that little Matty might not be vain, even 
if she were a bewty.** 

** I had very pretty hair, my dear,*' said*^ Miss Matilda; 
'^and not a bad mouth.** And I saw her soon afterwards ad¬ 
just her cap and draw herself up. 

• But to return to Mrs. Jenhyne* letters. She told her hus¬ 
band about the poor in 'the parish; what homely domestic 
medicines she had administered; what kitchen physic she had 
sent. She had evidently held his displeasure as a rod in pickle 
over the heads of ail the ne'er-do-wells* She asked for his 
directions about the cows and pigs ; and did not always obtain 
them, as I have shown before. 

The kind old grandmother was dead when a little boy was 
born, soon after the publication of the Sermon; but there was 
another letter of exhortation from the grandfather, more strin¬ 
gent and admonitory than ever, now that there wan a boy to 
be guarded from the snares of the world. Ho described dll 
the various sins into which men might fall, until I wondered 
iiow any man ever came to a natural death. The gallows 
seemed as if it most have been the termination of the lives of 
most of the grandfather's friends and acquaintance; and I was 
not surprised at the way in which he spoke of this life being 
“ a vale of tears." 

It seemed carious that X should never have heard of tliis 
brother before; but I concluded that he had tiled young, or 
else surely his name would have been alluded to by his sisters. 

By and by we came to packets of Miss Jonkyns' letters. 

^These Miss Matty did regret to bum. She said all the otherf 
had been only jnteiesting to those who lo\’ed the writers, and 
that it seemed as if it would have hurt her to allow them to 
fall into the hands of strangers, who had not known her dear 
mother, and how good slie was, although she did not always 
spell quite in the modem fasliiou; but Deborah's letters were 
so very superior I Any one might profit by reading them. It 
was a long time since she had read Mrs. Chapone, but she 
knew she used to think that-Deborah could have said the same 
things qpite as well; and as for Mrs. Carter! people thought a 
deal of her letters, just because she had written Epictetus," 
but she was quite sure DeboraJx would never have made use of 
such a common expression as I oanna be fashed I 

Mim Mal^y did g^rudge burning these letters, it was evident. 
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She would not let them be cerelesslj passed over with any 
quiet reading, and skipping, to myself. She took them from 
me, and even lighted the second candle in order to read thorn 
aloud witli a proper emphasis, and without stumbling over the 
big words. Oh dear! how I wanted facts instead of reflec¬ 
tions, before those letters were concluded ! They lasted us 
two nights ; and I won't deny that 1 made use of the time td 
think of many other things, and yet I was always at my post 
at the end of each sentence. 

The rector’s letters, and those of his wife and raother-in- 
law, had all been tolerably short and pithy, written in a straight 
liand, witli the lines very close together. Sometimes the wliole 
letter was contained on a mere scrap of paper* Tlie paper'was 
very yelh)w, and the ink very brown ; some of the sheets wore 
(as Miss Matty made me observe) the old original post, with 
the stamp in the corner representing a postboy riding for life 
and twanging his horn. The letters of Mrs. Jenkyns and hy 
mother were fastened with a great round red wafer; ^or it was 
before Miss Edgeworth’s Patronage” had banished wafers from 
polite society. It was evident, from the tenor of what was 
said, that franks were in great request, and wore even used as 
a moans of paying debtji by needy members of Parliament. 
The rector sealed his epistles with an immense coat- of arms, 
and showed by the care with which he had performed this cere¬ 
mony tliat he expected they should be cut open, not broken 
by any tboughtlfeas or impatient hand. Now, Miss Jenkyns’ 
letters were of a later date in form and writing. She wrote on 
the square sheet which we have learned to call old-fashioned. 
Her band was admirably calculated, together with her use <>f. 
many-syllabled woi-ds, to fill up a sheet, and, then came* the 
pride and delight of crossing. Poor Miss Matty got sadly 
l)uzzled with tliis, for the words gathered size like snowballs, 
and towards the end of her letter Miss Jenkyns used to become 
quite sesquipedalian. In one to her father, slightly theological 
and controversial in its tone, she had spoken of Herod, Tetrarch 
of Idumea. Miss Matty read it ‘‘Herod, Petrarch of Etrtiri^” 
and was just as well pleased as if slie had been right. 

I can’t quite remember the date, but I think it wa^ in 1805 
tliat Miss Jenkyns wrote the longest series of letters — on 
occasion of her absence on a visit to some friends near New¬ 
castle-upon-Tyne. These friends were intimate with tl^o com¬ 
mandant of the garrison there, an heard from him of alKthe 
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preparation* that were being made to repel the ioTasiou of 
Buonaparte, which some people imagined might take place at 
the mouth of the Tyne. Mise Jenkyne yas evidently very 
much alarmed; and the firet part of her letters was often 
written in pretty intelligible English, conveying particulars of 
the preparations which were made in the family with whom 
she was residing against the dreaded event; the bundles of 
elothos that were packed up ready for a flight to Alston Moor 
([a wild hilly piece of ground between Northumberland and 
Cumberland^» the signal that was to be given for this flight, 
and for the simultaneous turning out of tlie volunteers under 
arms — which s^d signal was to consist (if 1 remember rightly^ 
in ringing the church bells in a particular and ominous manner. 
One day, when Miss Jenkyns and her hosts were at a dinner 
party in Newcastle, this warning summons was actually given 
(not a very wise proceeding, if there be any truth in the moral 
attached to the fable of the Boy and the Wolf; but so it was^, 
and Miss Jenkyns, hardly recov«>'rcd from her fright, wrote the 
next day to describe the sound, the breathless shock, the hurry 
and alarm $ and then, taking breath, she added, ^^How trivial, 
my dear father, do all our apprehensions of the last evening 
appear, at the present moment, to calm and inquiring minds! 
And here Miss Matty broke in with — 

indeed, my dear, they were not at all trivial or 
trifling at the time. 1 know I used to wake up in the night 
many a time and Uiink 1 heard the tramp of French enter¬ 
ing Cranford. Many people talked of hiding theniwolves in 
the salt mines — and meat would have kept capitally down 
there, only perhaps we should have been thirsty. And my 
father preached a whole set of sermons on the occasion; one 
set in the mornings, all about David and Goliath, to spirit up 
the j)OOple to lighting with spades or bricks, if need were; 
and the other set in the aftornooub, proving that Napoleon 
(that was another name for Bony, as we used to call hini) 
WJis alt the same as an Apollyon and Abaddon. I remember 
my father rather thought b© should be asked to print this 
last set; but the parish had .perhaps had enough of them with 
hearing.” 

Peter Marmaduke Arley Jenkyns (^*poor Peter!” as Miss 
Matty began to call him^ was at school at Shrewsbury by 
this time. The rector took up his pen, and rubbed up his 
Luti i once more, to correspond with his boy. It was very 
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clear that the lad*s were what are called show letters* They 
were of a highly mental description^ giying an acconnt of his 
studies, and his intellectual hopes of vartoue kinds, with an 
occasional quotation from the classics; but, now and then, 
the animal nature broke out in such a little aentenoe as this, 
evidently written in a trembling hurry, after the letter had 
been inspected : Mother dear, do send me a cake, and put 

identy of citron in.** The mother dear” probably answered 
lier boy in the form of cakes and ‘‘goody,” for there were none 
of her letters among this set; but a whole collection of the 
rector*8, to whom the T^tin in his boy 's letters was like a 
trumpet to the old war horse* I do not know much about 
Latin, certainly, and it is, perhaps, an ornamentHl language, 
but not very useful, I think at least to judge from the bits 
1 remember out of the rectorletters* One was, “ You have 
not got that town in your mup of Ireland; but Sonus Ser- 
na%du9 non videt omnia^ as the Proverbia say*” Presently* it 
bfecaino very evident that “poor Peter” got himself ihto many 
scrapes. There were letters of stilted penitence to his father, 
for some ^VTODgdoing; and among them all was a badly 
written, badly sealed, badly directed, blotted note — “ My dear, 
dear, dear, dearest mother, I will be a better boy; I will, 
indeed; but don’t, please, bo ill for me; 1 am not worth it; 
but I will be good, darling mother. ” 

Miss Matty could not speak for crying, after she had reail 
this note. She gave it to me in silence, and then got up and 
took it to her sacred recesses in her own room, for fear, by 
any chance, it might get burnt* “ Poor Peter I ” she said; 
“he was always in scrapes; he was too easy* They led him^ 
wrong, and then left him in the lurch. But he was too ^ond 
of mischief. He could never resist a joke. Poor P^ter I ” 

Visiting. 

One morning, as Miss Matty and I sat at our wc^k —it 
was before twelve o’clock, and Miss Matty had not changed 
the cap with 

best, and which Miss Matty was now wearing out private, 
putting on the one made in imitation of Mrs. Jamieson*B at 
all times when she expected to be seen—Martha came up, 
and asked if Miss Betty Barker might speak to her mistress. 
Miss Matty assented, and quickly disappeared to oha^g^^thc 


yellow ribbons that had been Miss Jenkyils 
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yellow Tibbona, while Mias Barker came upstairs; but, as she 
had forgotten her spectacles, and was rather flurried by the 
unusual time of the visit, I was not surprised to see her return 
with one cap on the top of the other* She qmte uncon^ 
scious of it herself, and looked at us with blrnd satisfaction* 
Nor do I think Miss Barker perceived it; for, putting aside 
4he little circumstance that she was not so young as she had 
been, she was very much absorbed in her eiTand, which she 
delivered herself of with an oppressive modesty that found 
vont in endless apologies* 

Miss Betty Barker was the daughter of the old clerk at 
Crazxford who had officiated in Mr. Jenkyns* time* She anil 
her*sister had had pretty good situations as ladies' maids, and 
liad saved money enough to set up a milliner's shop, which had 
been patronized by the ladies in the neighborhood. I^udy 
Arley, for instance, would occasionally give Miss Barkers the 
pattern of an old cap of hors, whicli they immediately copied 
B^ud circulated among the ^Ute of Cranford. I say the ior 
Miss Barkers had caught the trick of the place, and piqued 
themselves upon their ^^aristocratic connection/' They would 
not sell their caps and ribbons to any one without a pedigree. 
Many a farmer's wife or daughter turned away huffed from 
Miss Barkers' select millinery* And went rather to tlio uni¬ 
versal shop, wliero ilie profits of brown soap and moist sugar 
onabled the proprietor to go straight to (Paris, he said, until 
he found his customers too patriotic and John Bullish to wear 
what the Mounseera wore) London, where, as ho often told liis 
customers, Queen Adelaide had appeared, only tlie ery week 
before, in a cap exactly like the one he showed tiiem, trimmed 
' witli yellow and b^ue ribbons, aud had l)een complimoiiled by 
King Williamson the becoming nature of her headdress. 

Miss Barkers, who contiued themBclves to truth, and did 
not approve of miscellaucous customers, throve notwithstand¬ 
ing* They were, self-denying, good people. Many a time have 
1 seen the eldest of them (she that had been maid to Mrs. Jamie¬ 
son) carrying out some delicate mess to a i)oor person. They 
v/iily aped their betters in having ‘^nothing to do" with the 
class immediately below theirs. And when Miss Barker died, 
their prbfits and income were found to be such that Miss Betty 
was justified in shutting up shop and retiring from business. 
She also (as 1 think I have before said) set up her cow; a marie 
of .vo^pcctaViUty in Cranford almost as decided as setting up a 
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gig ia among some people. She dressed finer than any lady in 
Cranford i and we did not wonder at it ; for it was understood 
that she was wearing out all the bonnets and caps and outra¬ 
geous ribbons wjiicli had once formed her stock in trade. It was 
live or sIk yearn since she had given up shop, so in any other 
place than Cranford her dress might have been oonsidered 

And now hlias Betty liai'ker had called to invite Miss Matty 
io tea ut her bouse on the following Tuesday* She gave me also 
nn j)n])romptu invitation, as I happened to be a visitorthough 
1 could see she had a little fear lest, since my father had gone to 
live in Drumble, he might have engaged in that horrid cotton 
trade,und so dragged his family down out of aristocratic 
society/* She i)refaoed this invitation with so many apologies 
tliut she quite excited my curiosity* *^Her presumption** was 
to lie excused. What had she ^en doing? She seemed so 
over]lowered by it, I could only think that she had been writ¬ 
ing \o CKtucen Adelaide to ask for a receipt for wasliirg lace , 
but the net which she so characterized was only an invitation 
she had carried to lier sister's former mistress, Mrs. Jamieson. 

fornif^r occupation considered, cooild Miss Matty excuse 
llie ]il>erly7** Ah 1 thought 1, she has found out that double 
caj), and is going to rectify Miss Matty’s headdress. No I it 
was siinijly to extend her invitation to Miss Matty and to me. 
IVIiss Matty bowed acceptance; and I wond^ed that, in the 
gntceJul riction, she did not feel the unusual weight and ex- 
tiuordin.t»’y licigOt of her J load dress. But I do not think she 
did, for slie recovered her balance, and went on talking to Mias 
Jietty in a kind, cundHscemliug manner, very different from the 
liclgety way she would have had if she had^usf^ected how sin 
gular ixer appearance was. • 

^^Mrs. Jamieson is coming. I think you said?** asked Mias 
JVfatty. 

“Yes. Mrs. Jamieson most kindly and^ conde8cendiiy;ly 
said she would be happy to come. One little 6tii>ulatian hho 
made, that she should bring Carlo. I told her that if I had a 
weakness, it was for dogs." 

And Miss Pole?” questioned Miss Matty, who was think¬ 
ing of her pool at Preference, in which Carlo M^ould not be 
available as a partner. 

am going to ask Miss Pole. Of ccarse, I could not 
think of asking her \iutil I had asked you, madam—^ the rtotor’e 
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daughter, madazD« BelieTe me, I do not forget the situation 
inj father held under yours/* 

“ And Mrs* Forrester, of course ? 

And Mrs* Forrester* I thought, in fact* of going to her 
before I went to Miss Pole* Although her circumstances arc 
changed, madam, she was bom a Tyrrell, and we can never 
•forget her alliance to the Bigges, of IMgelow Hall**’ 

Miss Matty cared much more for the little circumstanco of 
her being a very good card player. 

“ Mrs* Kitz-Adam —-1 suppose-” 

“No, madam* t must draw a line somewhere* Mrs. Ja¬ 
mieson would 2 iot, I think, like to meet Mrs* Fitz-Adani* 1 
liave the greatest respect for Mrs* Fitz-Adam — hut I cannot 
think her fit society for such ladies as Airs* Jamieson and Miss 
Matilda Jenkyns*** 

Miss Betty Bai^ker bowed low to Mias Matty, and pursed 
up her mouth* She looked at roe witli sidelong dignity, as 
«riuch as to say, although a retired milliner, she was no demo¬ 
crat, and understood the difference of ranks* 

May 1 beg you to come as near half-past six, to my little 
dwelling, as possible. Miss Matilda? Mrs. Jamieson dines at 
five, but has kindly pi'omised not to delay her visit beyoml Unit 
time — Imlf-past six.’' And with a*swimming courtesy Miss 
Betty Bax'ker took her leave. 

My proi^hetio soul foretold a visit that afternoon from Miss 
Pole, who usually came to call on Miss Matilda aftcjr any event 
— or indeed in eight of any event— to talk it over witli hei*. 

“ Miss Betty told me it was to bo a choice and select few,” 
said Miss Pole, as el'O and Miss Matty comparted notes. 

Tes, so she sa’d. Not oven Airs* Fitz-Adam/’ 

Now Mrs. Fitz-Adaru was the widowed sister of the Cran¬ 
ford surgeon, whom I have named before- Tlieir parents were 
respectable farmers, content with their station. The name of 
good people was Hoggins* Mr. Hoggins was the Cran¬ 
ford doctor now; we disliked the name and considered it coarse; 
but,.Ets Miss Jenkyna said, if he changed it to Piggins it would 
23*ot be much better. We had hoped to discover a relationship 
between him and that Marchioness of Exeter whose name was 
Afolly Hoggins; but the man, careless of his own interests, 
utterly ignored and denied any such relationship, although, as 
dear Miss Jenkyns had said, lie Ixad a sister called Mary, and 
the safmo Christian names were very apt to run in families* 
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Soon after Miss Mary Hoggins married Mr. Fitz-^Adam she 
disappeared from the 4^ighborhood for many years. She did 
not move in a sphere in Cranford society sufficiently high to 
make any of us care to know what Mr. Fits-Adam was. He 
died and was gathered to his fathers without our ever having 
thought about him at all. And then Mrs. Fitz^Adam reap¬ 
peared in Cranford (^^as bold as a lion/’ Miss Pole said), at 
well-to-do widow, dressed in nestling black silk, so soon after 
her husband’s death that poor Miss Jonkyns was justified in the 
remark she made, that bombazine would have shown a deeper 
sense of her loss.” 

1 remember the convocation of ladies who assembled to. 
decide whether or not Mrs. Fitz-Adam should be called upon 
by the old blue-blooded inhabitants of Cranford. Sim had 
taken a large rambling house which had been usually consid¬ 
ered to confer a patent of gentility upon its tenant, because, 
onc(ft upon n time, seventy or eighty years before, the spinster 
daughter of an earl had resided in it. I am not sme if thd 
inhabiting this house was not also believed to convey soma un¬ 
usual power of intellect; for the earl’s daughter, Lady Jane, had 
a sister. Lady Anne, who had married a general officer in tho 
time of the American war, and this general officer had written 
one or two comedies which were still acted on tho Lioudon 


boards, and which, when we saw them advertised, made us all 
draw up, and feel that Drury Lano was paying a very pretty 
compliment to Cranford. Still, it was not at all a settled thing 
that Mrs. Fitz-Adam was to be visited, when dear Miss Jen- 
kyns died ; and, with her, something of the clear knowledge 
of the strict code of gentility went out too. As Miss Polo 
observed, most of the ladies of good«family in Cranforii 

were elderly spinsters, or widows without children, if we ^did 
not relax a little, and become less exclusive, by and by we should 
have no society at all.” 

Mrs. Forrester continued on the same side. « 

^^She had always imderstood that Fitz meant something 
aristocratic; there was Fitz-Roy—she thought that some ot 
the King’s children had been called Fitz-Hoy; and there wa3 
Fitz-Clarence now — they were the children of dear good King 
William the Fourth* Fitz-Adam I —it was a pretty name, and 


she thought it very probably meant ^ Child of Adam.’ No one, 
wlio bad not some good blood in their veins, would dare to be 
called Fitz; there was a deal in a name ~ she had had a tor^slu 
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who ^elt hia name with two little fTs — ffoulkes and he 

always looked down upon capital lettervend said they belonged 
to lately invented families. She had been afraid he would die 
a bachelor, he was so very choice. When he met with a Mrs. 
ffarringdon, at a watering place, he took to her immediately; 
and a very pretty genbeol woman she was — a widow with ti 
* very good fortune ; and * my cousin,’ Mr. fibulkes, married her; 
and it was all owing to her two little fTs.” 

Mrs. Fitz-Adam did not stand a chance of meeting with a 
Mr* Fitz-anything in Cranford, so that could not have been her 
motive for settling there. Miss Matty thought it might have 
been the hope of being admitted into the society of the place, 
which would certainly be a very agreeable rise for ei^devant Miss 
Hoggins; and if this had been her hope it would be cruel to dis* 
appoint her. 

So everybody called upon Mrs. Fitz-Adam — everybody but 
Mrs* Jamieson, who used to show how honorable she was by 
never seeing Mrs. Fitz-Adam when they met at the Cranford 
parties. There would be only eight or ten ladies in the room, 
and Mrs. Fitz-Adam was the largest of all, and she invariably 
used to stand up when Mrs. Jamieeon came in, and courtesy very 
low to her whenever she turned in her direction — so low, in 
fact, that I think Mrs. Jamieson must liava Rooked at the wall 
above her, for she ndver moved a muscle of her face, no more 
than if she bad not seen her. Still Mrs. Fitz-Adam persevered. 

The spring evenings were getting bright and long when 
three or four ladies in calashes met at Miss Barker's door. Do 
you know what a calash is ? It is a covering worn over caps, 
not luiHke the heads fastened on old-fashioned gigs ; but some¬ 
times it is no( quite so large. This kind of headgear always 
made an awful impression on the children in Cranford ; and 
now two or three left off their play in the quiet, sunny, little 
street, and gathered in wondering silence round Miss Pole, 
Miss Matty, and myself. We were silent too, so tliat we could 
hear^loud 8iq>pre88ed whispers inside Miss Barker's house: 

Wait, Peggy I Wait till I’ve run upstairs and washed my 
liands. When I cough, open the door; I’ll not be a minute.’’ 

And, true enough, it was not a minute before we heard a 
noise, between a sneeze and a crow; on which the door flew 
open. Behind it stood a round-eyed maiden, all aghast at the 
honorable company of calashes, who marched in without a word. 
SVo reoovei'ed presence of mind enough to usher us into a small 
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room, which had been the shop, but Aras now converted into a 
temporary dressing; room. There we unpinned and shook our- 
selves, and arranged cur features before the glass into a sweet 
and gracious company face ; and then, bowing backwards, with 
After you, ma’ttm,’’ we allowed Mrs. Forrester to take preced¬ 
ence up the narrow staircase that led to Miss Barker's drawing 
room. , There she sat, as stately and com{x>Bed as though we ^ 
had never heard that odd-sounding cough, from which her 
throat must have been even then sore and rough. Kind, gentle, 
bliabbily dressed Mrs. Forrester waa immediately conducted to 
the second place of honor — a seat arranged something like 
Prince Albert's near the Queen'sgood, but not so good. The 
place of preeminence was, of course, reserved for the HoiA>r- 
uble Mrs. Jamieson, who presently came panting up the stairs 
— Carlo rusldng round her on her progress, as if he meant to 
trip her up. 

And now Miss Betty Barker was a proud and happy woman*^ 
She stirred the fire, and shut the door, and sat as rear to it as 
she could, quite on the edge of her chair. When Peggy came 
in, tottering under the weight of the tea tray, I noticed that 
Miss Barker was sadly afraid lest Peggy should not keep her 
distance sufiicionrly. She and her mistress were on very 
familiar terms in their everyday intercourse, and Peggy wanted 
now to make several little confidences to her, which Miss 
Barker was on thorns to hear, but wljich she thought it her 
duty, as a lady, 4o repress. So slio turned away from all 
Peggy's asides and signs ; but she made one or two very mab 
apropos answers to what wan said ; and at last, seized with a 
bright idea, she oxclaimoci, **l^oor, sweet Carlo I I'ln forget¬ 
ting him. Como downstairs with me, poor Ittie doggie, and it 
shall have its tea, it shall! 

In a few minutes she returned, bland and benignant as be¬ 
fore ; but I thought slie had forgotten to give the “poor ittio 
doggie” anything to eat, judging b.y the avidity with wliiehdbe 
swallowed down chance jneccs of cake. The tea ti'ay was dbun- 
dantly headed — I was pleased to see it, 1 was so hu3)gry ; but 
I was afraid the ladies present might think it vulgarly heaped 
up. I know they would have done so at their own Rouses; 
but somehow the heaps disappeared here. I saw Mrs. Jamieson 
eating seedcake, slowly and considerately, as*6]ie did every¬ 
thing , and Z was rather surprised, for I knew she had told us, 
OD the occasion of lier last party, that she never had it* in I ‘^r 
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haMBBy it reminded her so much of scented soap« She always 
gave ns Savoy biscuits. However, Mrs. Jamieson was kindly 
indulgent to Miss Barker’s want of knowledge of the customs 
of high life ; and to spare her feelings, ate three large pieces of 
seedcake, with a placid, ruminating expression ’of countenance, 
not unlike a cow’s. 

' After tea there was some little demur and difGculty. We 
were six in number ; four could play at Preference, and for the 
other two there was Cribbage. But all, except myself (I was 
rather afraid of the Cranford ladies at cards, for it was the xnost 
earnest and Berious business they ever engaged in^, were anxious 
to be of the ♦‘pool.” Even Miss Barker, while declaring she 
did not know Spadille from Manilla, was evidently hankering 
to take a hand. The dilemma was soon put an end to by a 
singular kind of noise. If a Baron's daughtersndaw could over 
l>e supposed to snore, I should have said Mrs. Jamieson did so 
Ihen I for, overcome by the heat of the room, and inclined to 
doze by* nature, the temptation of that very comfortable artn* 
chair had been too much for her, and Mrs. Jamieson was nod* 
ding. Once or twice she opened her eyes with an effort, and 
calmly but unconsciously smiled upon us ; but, by and by, even 
her benevolence was not equal to this exertion, and she was 
sound asleep. 

It very gratifying to me,” whispered Miss Barker at the 
card table to her throe opiwnents, whom, notwithstanding her 
ignorance of the game, she was ♦♦ basting” moM unmercifully — 
♦♦very gratifying indeed, to see how completely Mi*s. Jamieson 
feels at home in my poor little dwelling ; she could not have 
paid me a greater compliment.” 

^Miss Burk^ pilivided me witli some liUTature in the shape 
of three or four handsomely bound fashion books, ten or twelve 
years old, observing, as slie jmt a little table and a candle foi' 
my especial bcnefit^tliat she know j'oimg people liked to look at 
j>l(Aures. Carlo lay and snorted, and stai-ted at his misti^sa’ 
feet. ^ He, too^ was quite at home. 

The card table waa an animated scene to watch : four ladies* 
)leads, with niddle-noddling caps, all nearly meeting over the 
middle pf the table in their eagerness to whisi)er quick enough 
and loud enough : and every now and then camo Miss Barker's 
♦‘ Hush, ladies I if you please, hush! Mrs. Jamieson is asleep.” 

It was very difficult to steer clear between Mrs. Forrester’s 
do/fness aiAl Mrs. Jamieson’s sleepiness. But Miss Barker 
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managed her ardnotia taak well. She repeated the whiaper to 
Mrs* Forrester, distorting her face considerably, in order to 
show, by the motions of her lips, what was said; and then she 
smiled kindly all round at us, and murmured to herself, Very 
gratifying indeed | I wish my poor sister had been alive to see 
this day/’ 

Presently the door was thrown wide open ; Carlo started to' 
his feet, wi^i a loud snapping bark, and Mrs. Jamieson awoke; 
or, perhaps, she had not been asleep, — as sbe said almost 
directly, the room had been so light she had been glad to keep 
her eyes shut, — but had been listening with great interest to all 
our amusing and agreeable conversation, ^^ggy came in once 
more, red with importance. Another tray ! Oh, gentility 1 
thought I, can you endure this last shock ? For Miss Barker 

liad ordered ^ doubt not, prepared, although sbe did say. 

Why I Peggy, what have you brought iis ? ” and looked pleas¬ 
antly surprised at the unexpected pleasure) all sorts of good 
things for supper — scalloped oysters, potted lobsters^" a 

dish called little Cupids” (which was in great favor with the 
Cranford ladies, although too expensive to be given, except on 
solemn and state occasions—macaroons sopped in brandy, 2 
should have called it, if 1 had not known its more refined and 
chissical name). . In shorty we were evidently to be feasted with 
all that was sweetest and beat; and we thought it better to sub¬ 
mit graciously, even at the cost of our gentility — which never 
ate suppers iu general, but which, like most non-supper eaters, 
was particularly hungry on all special occasions. 

Miss Barker, in her former sphere, had, I dare say, been made 
acquainted with the beverage they call cherry brandy. We 
none of us had ever seen such a thing, and rather shrank back 
when she proffered it us — ** just a little, loetle glass, ladies $ 
after the oysters and lobsters, you know. Shellfish are some¬ 
times thought not very wholesome.” We all shook our heads 
like female mandarins; but, at last, Mrs. Jamieson suffered her¬ 
self to be persuaded, and we followed her lead. It w^ not 
exactly unpalatable, though so hot and so strong that we thought 
ourselves bound to give evidence that we were not accustomed 
to such things by coughing terribly—almost as strangely as 
Miss Barker had done, before we were admitted by Peggy. 

very strong,” said Miss Pole, as shd'^put down her 
empty glass; I do l^lieve there’s spirit in it.” 

Only a little drop — just necessary to make it^koe^,” d|id 
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Mifis Barker. ^ You know we put brandj paper orer preserves 
to make them keep. I often feel tipsy myself from eating 
damson tart/^ 

I question whether damson tart would have opened Mrs. 
Jamieson’s heart as the cherry brandy did; but sbe told us of a 
coming event, respecting which she had been quite silent till 
* that moment. 

My sister-in-law. Lady Glenmire, is coming to stay with 

me.” 

There was a chorus of Indeed I ” and then a pause. Bach 
one rapidly reviewed her wardrobe, aa to its fitness to appoar 
in the presence of a Baron's widow; for, of course, a series of 
stdhll festivals were always held in Cranford on the arrival 
of a visitor at any of our friends’ houses. We felt very pleas¬ 
antly excited on the present occasion. 

Not long after this the maids and the lanterns wore an¬ 
nounced. Mrs. Jamieson had the sedan chair, which^ had 
^squeezed iteelf into Mies. Barker's narrow lobby with sdmo 
difficulty, and most literally ** stopped the waj.” It required 
some skillful maneuvering on the part of the old chairmen 
([shoemakers by day, but when summoned to carry the sedan 
dressed up in a strange old live;^ — Jong greatcoats, witli 
small capes, coeval with the sedan, and similar to the dress of 
the class in Hogarth’s pictures^ to edge, and back, and try at 
it again, and finally to succeed in car^jdng their burden out 
of Miss Barker’s front door. Then wo hearth tlieir quick pit¬ 
apat along the quiet little street as we put on our calaslies 
and pinned up our gowns ; Miss Barker hovering about us with 
iiffers of help, which, if she liad not romembored her former 
occupation, ai^d ^shed us to forget it, would have been much 
more pressing. 


FAIR INES. 

By TBOMAS hood. 

(For biographical akotch. ace page 0004.) 

O SAW y© not fair Ines ? 

She’s gone into the west, 

To da^e when the sun is down, 
And rob the world of rest: 
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She took our daylight with her. 

The smiles that we love best, 

With morDiBg blushes on her cheek, 
Ard pearls upon her breast* 

O turn again, fair Ines, 

Before the fait of night. 

For fear the moon should shine alone. 
And stars unrivaled bright; 

And blessed will the lover be 
That walks beneath their light 
And breathes the love against thy cheek 
I dare not even write 1 

Would I ha<'l been, fair Ines, 

That gallant cavalier, 

Who ro<le so gayly by thy side, 

And whis|>er^ thee so near! ~ 

Were thoro no bonny dames at bomo. 

Or no true lovers here, 

That he should cross the seas to win 
The dearest of tbe dear ? 

1 saw thee, lovely Toes, 
l>csoend along the shore, 

With bands of noble gentlemen, 

And banners waved before: 

And'gentle youth and maidens gay, 

And snowy plumes they wore j — 

It would have been a beauteous dream, 
— If it had been no more I 

Alas, alas I fair Iiios, 

She went away with song, 

With music waiting on her steps. 

And shouting of the throng; 

Blit some wei-e sad, and felt no mirth. 
But only music’s wrong. 

In souucis that sang farowell, farewell. 
To her you’ve loved so long. 

Farewell, farewell, fair Ines I 
That vessel never bore 
So fair a lady on its deck, 

Kor danced so light before, —• 
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Alas for pleasure on the sea, 

And sorrow on shore t 

The smile that blessed one lorer’e heart 

Has broken many more I 


JANE EYRE’S FORTUNES. 

Bt CRABLOTTB BRONTii. 
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[CiiARi^oTTB Jlito’MTtt, the celebr&ted Englieli tiovellet, wm tlie daughter 
of the Rev. i^Atriok Bronte (really Fruoty), rector of Haworth* Yorkehtre* 
where ihe wae horn, Apnl 21* 1810. 8be wae sent to school at Roe Head* end 
alter fiome experience ae a govemees vveut to Brnsecle* there to teach English 
and be taught Rrench. With her aUtere* Kmlly and Anne* she then became 
engaged In writing poems and no vela* Charlotte asaamiitg the notn de plume of 
**Curter Bell.** In 1847 she brought out Jane Eyre»** which had an inetanta- 
neoiia socceas* and was succeeded by **&l]irley’* (1849)* **Villette** (1868)* 
Prof^^r** (1865). In 1864 she married Mr. Nlcholla, who had bees for 
a time her faU)er*a ourate*and died ihorllv afterwards (March 31, IB66)* of cdh« 
sumption, which had previously carried off her sisters.] 

The Wedding Day. 

Jane, »ro you ready? ” 

I rose. There were no groomsmen, no bridesmaids, no rela¬ 
tives to wait for 6r marshal, — none but Mr. Rocliostor and I. 
Mrs. Fail lax stood in tho hall hS we passed. ( would fain have 
spoken to her, but my hitnd was held by a grasp of iron: I was 
hurried along by a stride I could hardly follow ; and to look 
at Mr. Rochester’s face was to feel that not a second of delay 
would be tolerated‘’for any purpose. I wondered what other 
bridegrooih ever looked as he did — so bent up to a purpose, 
60 grimly resolute: or who, under such steadfast brows, ever 
revealed such flaming and flashing eyes. 

I know not whether ihe day was fair or foul; in descend¬ 
ing th8 drive, I*gazed neither on sky nor eartli: iny heart was 
with my eyes ; and both seemed migrated into Mr. Roc^bester’s 
frame. I wanted to see tl^ invisible thing on wiiich, as we 
went along, be appeared to fasten a glance flerce and fell. I 
wanted to feel the thoughts whose force he seemed breasting 
and resisting. 

At the churchward wicket he stopped : he discovered I was 
quit3 cm of hreath. 
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** Am I ornel in mj loT«?'*fee said. ^DoJagr aa htftent 2 
laan on me, Jane." 

And now I oa^ xeoall the piotittre of tbo 0 ray dM bouse 
of God rudng calm 'before me. of a rook -wbeelipg rotmd the 
steeple, of s r^ddy/montlajf ekyr beyond. I nanembar some¬ 
thing-, too, of the g <e o n gra^ moim^; and I ba-re ;^ot forgot* 
ten, either, t-vro figures of strangers, straying among the lotf 
liillooks, and reading the mementoes graven on the fe-ir mossy 
headstones. I notued them, because, as they saw ns. they 
passed ronnd to the back of the church ; and I donbted not 
they -were going to enter by the side-aisle door, and -witness the 
oeremony. By Mr. Rochester they -were not observed: he was 
earnestly looking at my face, from which tke blood had, I Clare 
say, momentarily fied: for I felt my fordiead dewy, and my 
cheeks and lips cold. When I rallied, which 1 soon did, he 
walked gently -with me up the path to the porch. 

.We entered the quiet and humble temple : the priest waited 
ih his white surplice at the lowly altar, the clerk be&ide him. 
All was still: two shadows only moved in a remote corner. 
My conjecture had been correct: the strangers had slipped in 
before us, and tliey now stood by the -vault of the Rochesters, 
their backs toward us, viewing through the rails the old time- 
stainod marble .tomb, -w^here a kneeling angel guarded the 
remains of Darner de Rochester, slain at Marston Moor in the 
time of the civil wars, and of Rliaabeth, his '(rife. 

Our place was taken at the oommunion rails. Hearing a 
cautious step behind me, 1 glanced over my shoulder; one of 
the strangers — a gentleman, evidently — was advancing up the 
Chancel. The sezvice began. The explanation of the intent 
of matrimony was gone through; and then the clergyman 
came a step farther forward, and, bmiding rilghtly ibward Mr. 
Rochester, -went on. 


“ I require and charge you both ^as you -will answer at the 
dreadful day of judgment, when the secrets of all hearts ahull 
be disclosed}, tlmt if either of you know any impediment why 
ye may not lawfully be joined together in nmtrimony, ye do 
now confess it; for be ye well assured that so many as m-e 
coupled together otherwise tban Qod’s word doth allow, are 
not joined together by God, neltlm is their matrimony lawful.*’ 
He paused, as the oustom is. When is th^ pause after that 
sentence ever broken by reply? Not, perhaps, onoe in a hun¬ 
dred years. And the clergyman, who had not lifted IliU<.oyes 
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from his book, and had held his breath but for a moment, was 
proceeding ; his hand was already stretched toward Mr. Roch¬ 
ester, as his lips unclosed to ask, ** Wilt ^o'U iMre this woman 
for thy wedd^ wife ? '* — when a distinct and near voice said. 
The marHage cannot go on : I declare the existence of an 
^mpedimeDt.” 

The clergyman looked pp at the speaker, and stood mute ; 
the clerk did the same ; Mr. Rochester moved slightly, as if an 
earthquake had rolled under his feet: taking a firmer footing, 
and not turning his head or eyes, he said, “ Proceed.'* 

Profound sUence fell when he had uttered that word, with 
deep but lowintonr.tion. Presently Mr. Wood said, cannot 
proceed without some investigation into what has been asserted, 
and evidence of its trqth or falsehood.'* 

The ceremony is quite broken off,” subjoined the voice 
behind us. ** I am in a condition to prove my allegation : an 
insuperable impediment to this marriage exists.*’ * . 

Mr. Rochester heard, but heeded not: he stood stubborn and 
rigid, making no movement but to possess himself of my hand. 
What a hot and strong grasp he had I — and how like quarried 
max’ble was his pale, firm, massive front at this moment! How 
his eye shone stlU, watchful and yet wild beneath! 

Mr. Wood seemed at a lews. “What is the nature of the 
impediment ? ” he asked. ** Perhaps it may be got over — ex¬ 
plained away ? ” 

Hardly,” was the answer: “ I have called it insuperable, 
and I speak advisedly.” 

The speaker came forward and leaned on the rails. He 
•continued, uttering^ each word distinctly, calmly, steadily, but 
not ’nudly. 

“ It simply consists in the existence of a previous marriage. 
Mr. Rochester has a wife now living.” 

My nerves vibrated to those low-spoken words as they had 
never yibrated to thunder ; my blood felt their subtle violence 
as it had novel' felt frost or fire ; but I was collected and iu 
no danger of swooning. I looked at Mr. Rochester : 1 made 
hiD> look at me. His whole face was colorless rock : his eye 
was botlte spark and flint. He disavowed nothing : he seemed 
os if he would defy all things. Without speaking, without 
smiling, without seeming to recognize in me a human being, 
he quly twined my waist with his arm and riveted me to hie 
side. 
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Who are you ? ^ he asked of the intruder. 

^‘My name is Iirigg^e> a solicitor of-Street^ London.” 

•* And you would thrust on me a wife ? ” 

<*I would rr^mind you of your lady’s existent, sir, which 
the law recognizes^ if you do not.” 

Favor me with an account of her — with her liame^ her^ 
parentage^ her place of abode.” 

‘♦Certainly.” Mr, Briggs calmly took a paper from his 
pocket and read out in a sort of official^ nasal voice : —* 

“ ‘ 1 affirm and can prove that on the 20th of October, 
A.D. " (a date of fifteen years back^« Bdward Fairfax Roch¬ 
ester, of Thornfield Hall, in the county of —, and of Fern- 
dean Manor, in -—-shire, Bngland, was married to my eister, 
Bertha Antoinetta Mason, daughter of Jonas Mason, merchant, 
and of Antoinetta, his wife, a Creole —^ at — Church, Spanish 
Town, Jamaica. The record of the marriage will be found in 
the register of that church —a copy of it id now in my posse,.- 
sion. Signed, Richard Mason.’ ” 

That — if a genuine document — may prove I have been 
married, but it docs not prove that the woman mentioned 
therein as my wife is still Jivuig.” 

♦♦ She was living three months ago,” returned the lawyer. 

“ How do you know ? ” 

♦♦ 1 have a witness to the fact, whose testimony even you, sir, 
will scarcely controvert.” 

Produce him — or go to hell.” 

** I will produce him first—he is on the spot: Mr, Mason, 
have the goodness to steji forward.” 

Mr. Kocliester, on hearing the name, set his teeth ; he exper'.- ^ 
cnced, too, a sort of strong, convulsive quiver ; ^lear to him as 1 
was I felt the spasmodic movement of fury or despair run through 
his frame. The second stranger, w'fao had hitherto lingered in 
the background, now drew near; a pale face looked over the 
solicitor’s shoulder — yes, it was Mason himself. Mr« Poches- 
ter turned and glared at him. His eye, as I have often said, 
was a black eye ; it had now a tawny, nay, a bloody light in its 
gloom ; and his face flushed — olive chee^ and hueleas forehead 
received a glow, as from spreading, ascending heart £re : and 
he stirred, lifted his strong arm—he could he^^e struck Mason 
— dashed lum on tlio church floor—shocked by ruthless blow 
the breath from his body—but Mason shrank away and ^'ried 
faintly, ♦♦ Good God I ” Contempt ^ell cool on Mr. Rochester 
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^ his pafisioti died as if a blight had ahrirelad it up t he ol^ly 
asked, **What have jfou to say ?*' 

An inaudil^e reply escap^ Mason’s white lips* 

The devil is in it if you cannot answer distinotly* I again 
demand, what have j/ou to say ? ” ** 

Sir — sir ” — interrupted the clergyman, “ do not forget 

• you are in a sacred place.” Then addressing Mason^ he in¬ 
quired gently, ** Are you aware, sir, whether or not this gentle¬ 
man’s wife is still living ? ” 

“ Courage,” urged the lawyer, speak out.” 

♦*She is now li'Wng at Thomfleld Hall,” said Mason, in 
more articulate tones ; I saw her there last April. I am her 
brother.” 

^‘At Thornfield Halil” ejaculated the clergyman. ^^Im¬ 
possible I I am an old resident in this neighborhood, sir, and 
1 aover beard of a Mrs. Rochester at Thornfield Hall.” 

I saw a grim smile contort Mr. Rochester’s lip and ho 
muttered, by God I I took care that none should hear 

of it, or of her under that name.” He mused ; for ten minutes 
he held counsel with himself : he formed his resolve, and an¬ 
nounced it: Enough, all shall bolt out at once, like a bullet 

from the barrel. Wood, close your book and take off your sur¬ 
plice i John Green (to the clerk]), le^ve the church : there will 
be no wedding to-day.” The men obeyed. 

Mr. Rochester continued, hardily and recklessly : Bigamy 
is an ugly word I I meant, howevor> to be a bigamist : but fato 
has outmaneuvered me ; or Providence has checked me — per¬ 
haps the last. I am little better than a devil at this moment; 
and, as my pastor there would tell mo, deserve no doubt the 

• btei*nest judgmen*3 of God, even to the quenchless fire and 
deathless worm. Gentlemen, my plan is broken up I what tliis 
lawyer and his client say is true : I have been married, and 
the woman to whom I was married lives I You say you never 
heard of a Mrs. Rocbestor at the house up yonder, Wood : but 
I dare say you, have many a time inclined your ear to gossip 
about the mysterious lunatic kept there under watch and ward. 
E'ome have whispered to you that she is my bastard half-sister : 
so&e, my cast-off mistress : I now inform you that she is my 
wife,-wnom I married fifteen years ago — Bertha Mason bj- 
name i sister o2 this resolute personage, who is now, witlx his 
quivering limbs and white cheeks, showing you what a stout 
hea. t men rciay bear. Cheer up, Dick, never fear me I I’d 
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almost as soon strike a woman as yon. Bertha Blaaon is mad ; 
and she came of a mad family; idiots and maniacs through 
three geaorations!, Her mother^ the Oreole^ was both a mad 
woman and a dxninkard I — as I found out after I had married 
the daughter: tor they were silent on family aecreis before. 
Bertha, like a dutiful child, copied her parent in both points. 
X had 4 charming pau^tner — pure, wise, modest; you can fancy ^ 
I was a happy man. I went through rich scenes I Oh, my 
experience has been heavenly ; if you only knew it t But I 
owe you no further explanation. Briggs, Wood, MaB<m, I in¬ 
vite you all to come to the house and visit Mrs. Poole’s patient, 
and my tcife/ You will see what sort of being I was cheated 
into espousing, and judge whether or not I had a right to br^Ak 
the compact, and seek sympathy with something at least human. 
I'his girl,” he coniinuod, looking at me, knew no more than 
you, Wood, of the disgusting secret; she thought all was fair 
and, legal, and never dreamed she was going to be entrappe^ 
into a feigned union with a defrauded wretch, already bound 
to a bad, mad, and imbrutod partner I Come, all of you, 
follow.” 

Still holding me fast, he left the church : the three gentle¬ 
men came after. At the front door of the hall we found the 
carriage. ' 

Toko it back to the coach house, John,” said Mr. Rochester, 
coolly; “it will not be wanted to-day.” 

At our entrance, Mrs. Fairfax, Adelc, Sophie, LfCah, advanced 
to meet and greet us. 

“ To the right about — every soul I ” cried the master; 
“ away with your congratulations I Who wants them ? Not 1; 
they are fifteen years too late! ” 

He passed on and ascended tlie stairs, holding my 

band, and still beckoning the gentlemen to follow him, which 
they did. We mounted the first staiicaso, passed up ihe^gal- 
lery, proce^eded to the third story : the low, blatck door, opened 
by Mr. Rochester’s master key, admitted us to. the tapesLrjed 
room, with its great bed, and its pictorial cabinet. * 

You know this place, Mason,” said our guide; she hil 
and stabbed you here.” * 

He lifted the hangings from the wall, uncovering the 
second door: this, too, he opened. In a loom without a 
window there burned a fire, guarded by high and strong 
fender, and a lamp suspended from the oeiling by A cludn* 
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Graoe Poole bent over the fire» apparently cooking something 
in a saucepan. In the deep shade, at the farther end of the 
room, a figure ran back^rard and forwa*^. What it was, 
whether beast or human being, one could not, at first sight, 
tell: it grcweled, seemingly, on all fours s it snatched and 
growled .like some strange wild animal: but it was covered 
* with clothing; and a quantity of dark, grizzled hair, w^ld as a 
mane, hid its head and face. 

Good morrow, Mrs. Poolo I said Mr. Rochester. How 
are you ? and how is your charge to-day ? ** 

We’re tolerable, sir, I thank you,” replied Grace, lifting 
the boiling mess carefully on to the hob: rather snappish, 
bui not ’rageous.” 

A fierce cry seemed to give the lie to her favorable report: 
the clothed hyena rose up and stood tall ou its hind feet. 

**^Ah, sir, sho sees you 1 ” exclaimed Grace; **you’d heritor 
not stay.” • 

Only a few moments, Grace; you must allow me a f^w 
moments.” 

^*Tako care then, sir, for God’s sake, take caro ! ” 

The mwiac bellowed : she parted her shaggy locks from 
h^r visage, and gazed wildly at lier visitors. 1 recognized well 
that purple face — those bloated features. Mrs. Poole ad^ 
vanced 

•*Keep out ot the way,” said Mr. Xlochester, thrusting lior 
aside; ^^sbe luis no knife now, 1 suppose? ^nd I'm on iny 
guard.” 

One never knows what she lias, sir: she is so cunuing: 
it is not in mortal disoretiou to fathom her craft/’ 

We had bettor leave her,” whispered Mason. 

Go to the devil 1 ” was his brother-'in-law’s recommend a- 

tioxi. 


♦•’WareI” cried Grace. The throe gentlemen retreated 
sinfultaueoualy. Mr. Rochester flung me behind him; the 
lunatlb sprang and grappled his throat viciously, and laid her 
teeth to his cheek ; they struggled. She was a big woman, in 
stature almost equaling hev husband, and corpulent besides; 
she shqwed virile force in the contest —more than once 
she almost thifottled him, athletic as he was. He coitld have 
settled her with a well-planted blow; but he would not strike: 
be would otxly wr^tle. At last he mastered her arms; Graco 
Podie*gave kim a cord, and he pinioned thorn boUiud her: with 
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more rope, which was at hand, be bound her to a chair. The 
operation was performed amidst the fiercest yells and the 
most convulsive pbinges. Mr. Rochester then turned to the 
spectators; he lucked at them wlUi a smile both acrid and 
desolate. * 

*^That is mtf wife** said he. Such is the sole .conjugal 
embrace 1 am ever to know — such are the endearments which' 
are to solace my leisure hours ! And thie is what I wished to 
have’’ (laying his hand on my shoulder^: “this young girl 
who stands so grave aud quiet at the mouth of hell, looking 
collectedly at the gambols of a demon. 1 wanted her just as a 
change after that fierce ragout. Wood and Briggs^ look at the 
difference ! Compare tiiesc clear eyes with the red balls >^n* 
der — this face with that mask — this form with that bulk; 
then judge me, priest of the Gospel and man of the law, and 
remember, with what judgment ye judge ya shall be judgdd 1 
Off ^ith you now. I must shut up my ijrize.’* 

Rochester’s Exi^I/Anation. 


am a fool I ” cried Mr. Rochester, suddenly. “I keep 
telling her I am not merried, and do not explain to her wily. 
I forget she knows nothing of the character of that woman, or 
of the circumstances attending my infernal union with her. 
Oil, I am certain Jane will agree with me in opinion, when she 
knows all that J Know I Just put your hand in mine, Janet — 
that 1 may have the evidence of touch as well as sight, to prove 
you are near mo —and 1 will in a few words show you the 
real state of the ca^e. Can you listen to me? ” 

“Yes, sir; for hours if you will.” ^ ^ 

ask only minutes. Jane, did you ever hear or know 
that J was not the eldest son of my house ; that 1 had once a 
brother older than 1 ? ” 

“I remember Mrs. Fairfax told me so once.” • 

^^And did you ever hoar that my father was an avaricious, 
grasping man ? ” 

I liave understood something to that effect.” ^ 

Well, Jane, being so, it was bis resolution to ^eep ihe 
property together; he could not bear the idea of dividing his 
estate and leaving me a fair portion; all, he resolved, should 
go to my brother, Rowland. Yet as littJe* could he endure 
that a son of his should be a poor man. 1 must-be prov/ded 
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for by a wealthy man'ia^e. Ha sought me a partner betimes. 
Mr. Mason, a West India planter and merchant, was HU old 
acquaintance. He was certain his possessions were real and 
vast: he made inquiries. Mr« Mason, he found, had a son 
and daughter; and he learned from him that he could and 
would give the latter a fortune of thirty thousand pounds: 
^that sufficed. When I left college, I was sent out to Jamaica, 
to espouse a bride already courted for me. My father said 
nothing about her money ; but he told me Miss Mason was the 
boast of Spanish Town for her beauty : and this was no lie. 
I found her a fine woman, in the style of Blanche Ingram; tall, 
dark, and majestic. Her family wished to secure me, because 
I \t^aB of a good race ; and so did she. They showed her to 
ni^ in parties, splendidly dressed. 1 seldom saw her alone, and 
had very little private conversation with her. She Aattered 
met ^d lavishly displayed for my pleasure her charms ixnd 
{\ccomplishmeuts. All the men in her circle seemed to adjniro 
lior, and!'envy me. 1 was dazzled, stimulated: my senses w6re 
excited ; and being ignorant, raw, and inexperieiiced, I thought 
1 loved her. There is no folly so besotted that the idiotic 
rivalries of society, the prurience, the rashness, the blindness 
of*youth, will not hurry a man to its commission. Her rela¬ 
tives encouraged me; eom]>etitors piqued me ? she allured me: 

* a maiTjage was achieved almost before I knew whore I was. 
Oh, I have no respect for myself when 1 think of that act I — 
an agony of inward contempt masters me. ? never loved, I 
never esteemed, I did not even know her. I was not sure of 
Uie existence of one viii;uo in her nature ; I had marked 
neither modesty, nor benevolence, nor candor, nor refinement 

* in her mind or imvnnet's — and, 1 married her : gi oss, grovel- 
iug* mole-oyed^ blockhead that 1 was I With loss sin I might 
have — but lot me remember to whom I am speaking. 

**My bride’s mother 1 had never seen; I understood she 
waS' dead. The honeymoon over, I learned my mistake ; she 
was dhly mad^ and shut up in a lunatic asylum. There was a 
younger brother, too, a complete dumb idiot. The elder one, 
\/hom you have seen (and whom I cannot hate, while I abhor 
aXf his kindred, because he has some grains of affection in his 
feeble mind, shown in the continued interest he takes in his 
wretched sister, and also in a <loglike attachment he onca 
bore me), will probably bo in the same state one day. My 
father^ aud« my brother Kowlatid, knew all this; but they 
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thought only of the thirty thousand pounds, and joined in the 
plot against me. . . . 

**Jaae, I will not trouble you with abominable details: 
some strong woids shall express what I have to say. 1 lived 
with that woman upstairs four years, and before that time she 
had tried me indeed: her ohuaoter ripened azul developed 
with frightful rapidity; her vices sprang up fast and rank; * 
they were so strong, only cruelty could check them; and I 
wo^d not use cruelty. What a pygmy intellect she had and 
what giant propensities ! How fearful were the curses those 
propensities entailed on me t Bertha Mason the true daugh¬ 
ter of an infamous mother — dragged me through all the hid¬ 
eous and degrading agonies which must attend a man bounu to 
a wife at once intemperate and unchaste. 

“ My brother in the interval was dead ; and at the end of 
the four years my father died too. I was rich enough nov^— 
yet poor to hideous indigence : a nature the most gross, ixnpur^, 
d^raved I ever saw, was associated with mine, and called by 
the law and by society a port of me. And 1 could not rid 
myself of it by any legal proceedings : for the doctors now dis¬ 
covered that my xo^e was mod — her excesses had prematurely 
developed the germs of insanity: Jane, you don’t like my 
narrative; you look almost sick — shall I defer the rest to 
anotiier day ? ” 

“ No, sir, finish it now : I pity you — I do etunestly pity 
you.” ... 

“ One night I had been awakened by her yells — (since 
the medical men Lad pronounced her mad she h^, of course, 
been shut up]) — it was a fiery West Indian night; one of the 
description that frequently precede the hurrfcaqes of those,cli¬ 
mates ; being unable to sleep in bed I got np and opened the 
window. The air was like sulphur streams — I could fiixd 
no refreshment anywhere. Mosquitoes came buzzing in' and 
hummed sullenly round the room; the sea, which I could hear 
from thence, rumbled dull like an earthquake!—black \^ouds 
were casting up over it; ^e moon was setting in the waves, 
broad and red, like a hot cannon ball — she threw her 
bloody glance over a world quivering with a ferment^ of tem¬ 
pest. 1 was physically influenced by the atmosphere aim scene, 
and my ears were filled with the curses the mao'^ still wrieked 
out, wherein she momentarily mingled my iiame with raoh a 
tone of demou hate, with such language 1 no professed harlot 
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ever had a fouler yocabularjr than ehe; though two rooras 
oSf I heard every word—the thin partitions of the Wee^ 
Indian house oppo^g but slight obstruction to her wolfish 
cries* * 

^ This Mfe,' said at last, *is hell I this is* the air—those 
are the sounds of the bottomless pit I I have a right to deliver 
*myself from it if I can* The sufferings of this mortal state 
will leave me with the heavy flesh that now cumbers my soul* 
Of the fanatic’s burning eternity I have no fear; there is not a 
future state worse than this present one—let me break away 
and go home to God* 1 ’ 

I said this while I knelt down at and unlocked a trunk 
wlflch contained a brace of loaded pistols : I meant to shoot 
myself. I only entertuned the intention for a moment i for 
nut being insane, the crisis of exquisite and unalloyed despair 
wlAch had originated the >vish aud design of self-destruction 
was past in a second. « 

^ A ^frind fresh from Europe blew over the ocean and rushed 
through the open casement: the storm broke, streamed, thun- 
dered, blamed, and the air grew pure* 1 then framed and fixed 
a resolution. While I walked under the dripping orange trees 
of *my wet garden, and among its drenched pomegranates and 
ptfieapples, and while the refulgent dawn of the tropics kin<lled 
round me — I reasoned thus, Jane:—and now listen; for it 
was true Wisdom that consoled me in that hour, and showed 
me the right path to follow. * * * 

* Go,’ said Hope, ‘ and live agfain in Europe: there it is 
not known what a sullied name you bear, nor what a filthy 
burden is bound to you. You may take the maniac with you 
* to England; cqnfiae her with due attendance and precautions 
at Thomheld: then travel yourself to what clime you svill, and 
form what new tie you like. That woman, who has so abused 
your' long-suffering so sullied your name; so outraged your 
boner; so blighted your youth — is not your wife; nor are 
you hbr husband. See that she is cared for as her condition 
demands, and you have done all tiiat God and Humanity re¬ 
quire of you. Let her identity, her connection with yourself, 
be Duried in oblivion: you are bound to impart them to no 
living l^ing. Place her in safety and comfort: shelter her 
degradation with secrecy, and leave her.’ . • • 

*^To England,*theu, I conveyed her; a fearful voyage I 
had 'With sueh a monster in the vessel* Glad was I when 1 at 
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la^t g^ot her to Thornfield, and saw her safely lodged in that 
third-story room^ of whose secret inner cabinet she has now 
for ten years madq a wild beaet^s den — a goblin's cell* I ha<l * 
some trouble in«finding an attendant for her : as it was neces¬ 
sary to select one on whose fidelity dependence could be placed; 
for her ravings would inevitably betray my secret: besideSf 
she ha(l lucid intervals of days—sometimes weeks—-which she 
filled up with abuse of me* At last I hired Grace Poole, from 
tlie Grimsby Retreat* She and the surgeon, Carter, are the 
only two 1 have ever admitted to my confidence*’* * * • 

*^And what, sir,’* I asked, while he paused, ^^did you do 
when you had settled her here ? Whore did you go ? ** 

What did I do, Jane ? I transformed myself into a will- 
o'-the-wisp* Where did I go ? I pursued wanderings as wild 
as those of the March spirit* I sought the Continent, and went 
devious ways through all its lands. My fixed desire wat to 
seek and fhid a good and intelligent woman, whom I could 

love : a contrast to tlie fury I left at Thomfield-** 

** But you could not marry, sir*'* 

1 had determined, and was convinced that I could and 
ought. It was not my original intention to deceive, as I have 
deceived you* I meant to toll my tale plainly, and make my 
proposals openly : and it'‘appeared to me so absolutely rational 
that 1 should be considered free to love and bo loved, I never 
doubted some woman might be found willing and able to under¬ 
stand my case and accept me, in spite of the curse with wbicli 
I was burdened.” * . . 

Don’t talk any more of those days, sir,” 1 interrupted, fur¬ 
tively dashing some tears from my eyes ; his language was tor¬ 
ture to me ; for I knew what I must do—«*nd do soon — and ' 
all these reminisoonoes and these revelations of nis feelings only 
made ray work more difficult* 

‘^No, Jane,” he returned; what necessity is there to dwell 
on the Past, when the Present is so much surer—the Future so 
much brighter?** • • 

I shuddered to hear the infatuated assertion* • 

You see now how the case stands — do you not 7 ** he coei- 
tinued* After a youth and manhood passed half in unuttlra- 
ble misery and half in dreary solitude, I have for the first time 
found what 1 can truly love—I have found You are my 

sympathy—my better self—my good angtSl ; 1 am bound to 
you with a strong uttachmeut* I think you good, gifted, ioVely; 
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A fervent^ a solemn passion is conceived in my heart t it leans 
to you, draws you to my center and spring of life, wraps my 
exigence about you—and, kindling in pure, powerful flame, 
fuses you and me in one. . . . 

It was ^eoa\ise I felt and knew this, that I resolved to 
jnarry you. To tell me that I had already a wife is empty 
mockery : you know now that I had but a hideous demon. I 
was wrong to attempt to deceive you ; but I feared a stubborn¬ 
ness that exists in your character. I feared early instilled prej¬ 
udice t I wanted to have you safe before hazarding confidences. 
This was cowardly : I should have appealed to your nobleness 
an<^ magnanimity at first, as I do now — opened to you plaiidy 
my life of agony — described to you my hunger and thirst after 
a higher and worthier existence — shown to you, not my re^olu- 
tion ^that word is weak) but my resistless bent to love faithfully 
ana well, where I am faithfully and well loved in return. Then 
T should^havc asked you to accept my pledge of fidelity, and. to 
give me yours : Jane — give it roe now/^ 

A pause. 

Why are you silent, Jane ? *’ . 

»I was experiencing an ordeal: a hand of fiery iron grasped 
my vitals. Terrible moment: full u^struggle, blackness, burn¬ 
ing ! Not a human being that ever lived could wish to be loved 
hotter tiian I was loved ; and him who thus loved me I abso¬ 
lutely worshiped : and I must renounce love and idol. One 
dearer word comprised my intolerable duty — * Depart I ** 

“.Jane, you understand what I want of you? Just this 
promise — ‘I will be yours, Mr. Rochester/'” 

, *^Mr. Rochester, 1 will not bo yours.” 

Another long silence. 

Jane,” rocommencod he, with a gentleness that broke me 
down with grief, and turned me stone-cold with ominons ter- 
i«or — for this still voice was the pant of a lion rising—Jane, 
do yon mean to go one way in the world, and let me go an¬ 
other ? ” * 

do.” 

* June ” (beading toward and embracing me), ** do you moan 
it, now 2 ” 

«I do.” ^ 

** And now ? ” ^oftly kissing my forehead and cheek. 

L do ” —extricating myself from restraint rapidly and 
completely.' 
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**Oh, Jane, tliis is bitter ! 
not be wicked to love me.** 

“ It would to obey you.** 


This—this iswioked. It would 


The Meetenq. 

i 

“ V/hen you go in,’* said I, “ tell your master that & person 
wishes to speak to him, but do not give my name.” 

1 don’t think he will see you,** she answered : “ he refuses 
everybody.” 

When she returned, I inquired what he had said. 

“ You are to send in your name and your business,” she re¬ 
plied. She then proceeded to fill a glass with water, and pl^e 
it on a tray, together with candles. 

” la that what be rang for ? ” I asked. 

Yes : he always has candles brotight in at dark, though ho 
is.blind.” 

“Give the tray to me ; I will carry it in.” 

I took it from her hand: she pointed me out the parlor 
door. The tray shook a.4 I held it; the water spilled from the 
glass; my heart struck my ribs loud and fast. Mary opened 
the door for me, and shutjt behind me. 

This parlor looked gloomy: a neglected handful of fire 
burned low in the grate; and, leaning over it with bis bead 
supported against the high, old-fashioned mantelpiece, appeared 
the blind tenant of the room. His old dog. Pilot, lay on one 
side, removed ont of the way, and coiled np as if afraid of being 
inadvertently trodden upon. Pilot pricked up his ears when 1 
came in: then he jumped up with a yelp and a whine, and 
bounded toward me : he almost knocked ^het tray from, my 
hands. I set it on the table; then patted him, and said 
softly : — , 

“ Lie down I ” Mr. Rochester turned mechanically to $e€ 
what the commotion was : but as he taw nothing, be re-^urnod 
and sighed. 

“ Give me the water, Mary,” he said. 

I approached him with the now only half-filled glass i Pilot 
followed me, still excited. i 

“ What is the matter ? ” he inquired. ^ 

Down, Pilot 1 ” 1 again said. He checked the water on 
its way to Us lips, and seemed to listen: he drank, and put the 
glass down. “ This is you, Mary, is, it not ? ” 
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it in the kitehen/’ I answered. 

He put out hit hand with a quick ge8tare» but aot teeing 
where I 8tood> he did not tonoh me. Wbi> it this ? Who is 
this ? ” he demanded^ trying^ as it seemed, to set with those 
sightless eyes—unayailing and distressing attempt t Answer 
me — apefik again I ** he ordered, imperiously and ^oud. 

* Will you have a little more water, sir ? 1 spilled h&H of 

what was in the glass,** I said. 

Who is it ? What is it ? Who speaks ? *’ 

“Pilot knows me^and John and Mary know 1 am here. I 
came only this evening,** I answered. 

“ Great God i what delusion has come over me ? What 
swdbt madness has seized me ? ** 

“No delixsion—no madness : your mind, sir, is too strong 
for delusion, your health too sound for frenzy.** 

*^And where is the speaker? Is it only a voice? Oli I I 
cannot see, but I fiiust feel, or my heart will stop and my brain 
burst. Whatever — whoever you are — be perceptible to the 
touch, or I cannot live I ** 

He groped ; 1 arrested his wandering hand, and prisoned it 
in both mine. 

*“Her very fingers 1 ** bo cried; “her small, slight fingers I 
If so, there must be more of her.*’ * • 

The muscular hand broke from my custody; my arm was 
seized, my shoulder — neck — waist ~ I was entwined and 
gathered to him. * 

“ la it Jane? What is it? This is her shape — tlxis is her 
size-** 

“ And this her voice,** I added. She is all here : her heart 
too. God blesg y^u, sir I I am glad to be so near you again.** 
^^Jaiie*Eyre I —Jane £yre,** was all ho said. 

“ My dear master,** I answered, I am Jane Eyre : I have 
found you out — I am come back to you.** 

• In the truth ? — in the flesh ? My living Jane ? ** 

“ You touch me, sir— yon hold me, and fast enough : I am 
not cold like a corpse, nor vacant like air, am 1 ? ’* 

* My living darling I These are certainly her limbs, and 
these hef features ; but I cannot be so blessed, after all my 
misery. It is a dream; such dreams aa I have had at night 
when I have olksped her once more to my heart, as I do now ; 
and kissed her, u thus —and felt that she loved me, and 
trlisted fhat^he would not leave mo.** 
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^ Which I never will/sir, from this day.*’ 

**Never will, says the vision? But 1 always woke and 
found it an empty mockery; and I was desolate and aban¬ 
doned— my life' dark, lonely, hopeless —my soul athirst, and 
forbidden to drink — my heart famished, and nevi»r to be fed. 
Gentle, soft dream, nestling in my arms now, you wilL fly, too, 
as your sisters have all fled before you: but kin me befora you 
go — embrace me, Jane.** 

“There, sir — and there ! *’ 

I pressed my lips to bis once brilliant and now rayless eyes 
— I swept his hair from liis brow, and kiss6<^ that too. Ho 
suddenly seemed to arouse himself t the conviction of the reality 
of all this seized him. * 

“It is you—is it, Jane? Vou are come back to mo, then?” 
“ I am.” 

“ And you do not lie dead in some ditch under some strea^n ? 
And you are not a pining outcast among strangers ? ** ^ ^ 

“ No, sir ; I am an independent woman now.** 

“ Independent 1 What do you mean, Jane ? ” 

“ My undo in Madeira is dead, and he left me five thousand 
pounds.” , 

“Ah, this is practical — this is real ! *’ he cried: I should 
never dream that. Besides, there is that peculiar voice of hers, 
80 animating and piquant, as well as soft; it cheers my with* 
orod heart; it puts life into it.—What, Janet I Are you an 
independent woman ? A rich woman ? ” 

“ Quite rich, sir. If you won’t let me live with you, I can 
build a house of my own close up to your door, and you may 
come and sit in my parlor wlien you want company of ap 
evening.” ^ ^ 

“ But as you are rich, Jane, you have now, no doubt, friends 
who will look after yon, and not suffer you to devote yotu’self 
to a blind lamenter like me ? ” 

“ 1 told you 1 am independent, sir, as well as rich : T am 
my own mistress.” * 

And you will stay with me ? ** 

“Certainly — unless you object. I will be your neighboV, 
your nurse, your housekeeper. I find you lonely t !• will be 
your companion — to read to yoxi, to walk wlth^you, to sit with 
you, to wait on you, to be eyes and hands f^o you. Cease to 
look so melancholy, my dear master; you shall not be le£t 4^90* 
late so long as I live.” * 
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He replied not: he Mbmed aerious—abstracted ; be sighted; 
he halt opened bis lips as if to speak ; he closed them again. I 
felt a little embarrassedi Perhaps I had too rashly overleaped 
conventionalities; and he^ like St. John, saw impropriety in 
my inconsiderateness. I had indeed made my proposal from 
the idea that he wished and would ask me to be his wife: an 
expectation, not the less certain because unexpressed, had 
buoyed me up, that he would claim me at once as his own* 
But no hint to that effect escaped him, and his countenance 
becoming more overcast, I suddenly remembered that I might 
have boon all wrong, and was perhaps playing the fool unwit¬ 
tingly ; and 1 began gently to withdraw myself from his arm a 

— but he eagerly snatched me closer. 

“No, no, Jane; you must not go. No—I have touched 
you, heard you, felt the comfort of your presence — the sweet¬ 
ness of your consohitioD ; I cannot give up these joys, 1 have 
little left in myself— I must liave you. The world may laugh 

— may call ino absurd, selfish — but it does not signify. ISIy 
very soul demands you : it will be satisfioil, or it will take 
deadly vengeance on its franie.’* 

“Well, sir, I will stay with you ; I liave said 
• “ Yes— but you understand ojie tiling by staying with mo ; 
and 1 understand another. You, pSrhaps, coaid make up your 
mind be about my hand and chair—to wait on me as a 
kind little nurse <^for you have an affectionate heart and a gon¬ 
er ous spirit, which prompt 3 ’ou to make sacri^ix^os for those you 
pity), and that ought to suffice for me, no doubt. I suppose I 
should entertaiu none but fatherly feelings for you: do you 
think so ? Come — tell me.” 

“1 will think what you like, sir : I am content to be only 
your nurse, if you think it better.” 

“But you cannot always be my nurse, Janet; you are 
young — you must marry one day.** 

•“ I don’t care about lieing married.” 

“You should care, Janet: if I were what I once was, I 
would try to make you care, but — a sightless block ! ” 

Ho relapsed again into^loom. I, on tlie contrary, became 
more cheerful, and took fresh courage; these last words gave 
me an insight as to where the difficulty lay; and as it was no 
difficulty with fee, I felt quite relieved from my previous em¬ 
barrassment. X ^sumed a livelier vein of conversation. 

“ ft Is time some one undertook to re-huinanize you,” said I, 
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parling hi& thick and long uncut locks; for I see you are 
being metamorphosed into a lion or something of that sort. 
You have a ^faux alr^ of Nebuchadneszar in the fields about 
you, that is certain : your hair reminds me of eagles' feathers ; 
%vhether your nails are grown like birds' cIawb or cioti I have 
not yet noticed-" ^ 

^^On^this arm, 1 have neither hand nor nails," he said, draw¬ 
ing the mutilated arm from his breast, and showing it to me. 

It is a mere stump — a ghastly sight I Don't you think so, 
Jane ? " 

It is a pity to see it; and a pity to see your gyes — and the 
scar of fire on your forehead : and the worst of it is, one is in 
danger of loving you too well for all this, and making too mu\^h 
of you." 

‘‘I thought you would be revolted, Jane, when you saw my 
arm, and my cicatrized visage." 

*^Did you? Don't tell me so, lest I should say something 
disl^araging to your judgment. Now, lot me leave you an 
instant, to make a bettor fire and have the hearth swept up. 
Can you tell when there is a good fire ? " 

** Yes : with the right eye I sec a glow — a ruddy haze." 

“ And you see the candles ? " 

** Very dimly — each is a luminous cloud." 

Can you see me?" 

‘^No, my fairy : but I am only too tbankfal'^to hear and feel 
you.’* 

When do you take supper?" 

‘‘I never take supper." 

^^But you shall have some to-night. I am hungry : so are 
you, I dare say, only you forget.’' 

Summoning Mary, I soon had the room in more cheerful 
order : I prepared him, likewise, a comfortable repast. My 
spirits were excited, and with pleasure and ease I talked to 
him during supper, and for a long time after. There was' no 
harassing restraint, no repressing of glee and vivacity, with 
him ; for with him I was at perfect ease, because I knew I 
suited him : all I said or did seemed either to console or reviy^ 
him. Delightful consciousness! It brought to life and light 
my whole nature : in his presence I thoroughly lived; and he 
lived in mine. Blind as he was, smiles playeef over his face, 
joy dawned on his forehead; his lineaments softened and 
warmed. 
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After supper, he began to ask me many questions, of where 
I had been, what I had been doing, how I li^ found him out; 
but I gave him only very partial replies; it was too late to 
enter into particulars that night* Besides, i wished to touch 
no deep-thAUing cord—to open no fresh well of emotion in 
his heart; my sole present aim waa to cheer him. Cheered, as 
I have said, he was : and yet but by fits. If a moment's 
silence broke the conversation, he would turn restless, touch 
me, then say, Jane*^* 

*‘You are altogether a human being, Jane? You are 
certain of that f ** 

I conscientiouely believe so, Mr* Rochester.” 

^ Yet how, on this dark and doleful evening, could you so 
suddenly rise on my lone hearth ? I stretrhed my hand to take 
a g^lasB of water from a hireling, and it was given me by yon : 
I asked a question, expecting John's wife to answer me, and 
;'^ur voice spoke at my ear.” 

‘‘Because I had come in, iu Mary's stead, whli the tray.” 

“ And there is enchantment in the very hour I am now 
spending with you. Who can tell what a dark, dreary, hope¬ 
less life I have dragged on for months past 1 Doing nothing, 
expecting nothing; merging night into day; fooling but tho 
sensation of cold when I lot the fire go out, of hunger when I 
forgot to eat; and then a ceaseless sorrow and, at times, a very 
delirium of desire to behold my Jane again. Yes : for her 
restoration I longed, far more than for tliat of my lost sight. 
How can it be that Jane is with me, and says she loves mo? 
Will she not depart as suddenly as she came? Tu-inorrow, I 
fear, I shall find her no more.’* 

A commonplace, practical reply, out of the train of his own 
disturbed ideas, was, I was sure, the best and most reassuring 
for him in this frame of mind. I passed my finger over his 
eyebrows, and remarked that they were scorched, and that I 
would^apply something which should make tliem grow as broad 
and as black a^ever. 

“Where is the use of doing me good in any way, beneficent 
spirit, when at some fatal ndbmcnt you will again desert me — 
passing like a shadow, whither and how, to mo unknown ; and 
for me, remaining afterward undiscoverable ? ” 

“ Have you a pocket comb about you, sir ? ” 

“ Wliist for, Jane ? ” 

' “Just to comb out thi^ shaggy black mane. I find ^^ou 
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rather alarming^, when I examine you close at handt you talk 
of my being a fairy but I'm sure you are more like a brownie.'* 

I hideous, Jane?'* 

“ Very, sir ; you always were, you know.** 

Humph ! The wickedness has not been taken^out of you, 
wherever you have sojourned. 

‘‘Yet 1 have been with good people ; far better than you : a 
hundred times better people : possessed of ideas and views you 
never entertained in your life : quite more refined and exalted.** 
Who the deuce have you been with ? ** 

*‘If you twist in that way you will make ni*> pull the hair 
ovit of your head $ and then I think you will cease to entertain 
doubts of my substantiality.** 

Who have you been with, Jane ? ** 

“You shall not get it out of me to-night, sir; you mpst 
wait^till to-morrow ; to leave my tale half told, will, you know, 
be< a sort of security that I shall appear at your breakfast tabl^ 
to finish it. Ry the bye, 1 must mind not to rise on your hearth 
with only a glass of water, then t I must bring an egg at the 
least, to say nothing of fried ham/* 

“You mocking changeling — fairy born and human bred I 
You make me feel as I have not felt these twelve months. If 
Saul could have* had you for bis David, the evil spirit would 
liave been exorcised without the aid of the harp.*’ 

“There, sit, you are red up and made decent- Now 1*11 
leave you : I have boon traveling these last three days, and I 
believe I am tired. Good night.” • . . 

Again, as he kissed me, painful thoughts darkened his 
aspect. ^ 

“ My seareil vision 1 My crippled strength I '' he irurjnvred, 
regretfully. 

I caressed, in order to soothe him. I knew of what he was 
thinking, and wanted to speak for him ; but darod not. Afi he 
turned aside his face a minute, I saw a tear slide from^under 
the sealed eyelid, and trickle do*\vn the manly cheek. My 
heart swelled. 

X am no better than the old lightning-struck chestnut tree 
in TJiornfield orchard,** he remarked erelong. “ Aud what 
tight would tliat ruin have to bid a budding woodbine cover its 
decay with fresliness ? ** « 

“You are no ruin, sir — no lightning-struck lyee w yon are 
grfon and vigorous. Plants will groir about your roots, whether 
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you ask them or not, beoauae they take delight in your bounUful 
shadow; and as they grow they will lean toward you, and wind 
round you, because your strength offers them so safe a prop/’ 
Again he smiled ; I gave him comfort. ^ 

You speak of fHends, Jane?’* he asked. «• 

^^Yes: of friends,” I answered rather hesitatingly; for I 
knew I'meant more than friends, but could not tell what other 
word to employ. Ho helped me ! 

“ Ah! Jane. But I want a wife.** 

Do yo\i, sir ? ’* 

** Yes; is it news to you ? ** 

**Of coursv; you said nothing about it before/* 

Is it unwelcome news? ** 

** That depends on circumstances, sir — on your choice/’ 
Which you sliall make for me, Jane. I will abide by your 
Utf^oision.** 

Choose then, hit ^ her who love$ you 6ea^/’ 

I «will at least choose — her Z love beet. Jane, will ^ou 
marry xno ? ** 

“ Yes, sir* ** 

A poor blind man, whom you will have to lead about by 
«ii* hand ? ” 

Yes, air.” 

A crippled man. twenty years older than you, whom yon 
will have to wait on ? ” 

Yes, sir/’ 

Truly, Jane?” 

‘^Most truly, sir/’ 

Oh I my darling 1 God bless you and reward you I ’* 

* *‘Mr. Rochet^er, if ever I did a good deed in my life — ic 

eviT I thoughc a good thought — if ever I prayed a sincere and 
blameless prayer — if ever I wished a righteox&s wish — I am 
rewarded now. To bo your wife, is, for me, to be as happy us 
I can bo on earth.” 

Because^ou delight in sacrifice.” 

/* Sacrifice I What do I sacrifice ? Famine for food, expec¬ 
tation for content. To bo privileged to put my arms round 
v^at 1 value—to press my lips to what I love —to repose on 
what t trust: is that to m^e a sacrifioo ? If so, then certainly 
I delight in sacrifice.” 

And to bear with my infirmities, Jane ; to overlook my 
d^clenoiei/’ 
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Which are none, sir, to me. I love you better now, when 
I can really be uselul to you, than 1 did in your state of proud 
independence, when you disdained every part but that of the 
giver and proteot<>r.’' 

Hitherto 1 bive hated to be helped—to be led bencefoi’th, 
I feel I shall hate it no more. I did not like to put my hand 
into a hireling’s, but it is pleasant to feel it circled by Jane’s 
little dngers. I preferred utter loneliness to the constant at* 
tendance of servants; bnt Jane’s soft ministry will be a per¬ 
petual joy. Jane suits me : do I suit her?” 

“ To the finest fiber of my nature, sir.” 

“The case being so, we have nothing in thdJworld to wait 
for : we must be married instantly.” , 

He looked and spoke with eagerness: his old impetuosity 
was rising. 

“ We must become one flesh without any 
is but the license to get—then we marry.” 

i* Hr. Rochester, I have just discovered the sun is •far de¬ 


delay, Jane: thej'o 


dined from its meridian, and Pilot is actually gone home to 


his dinner. Let me look at your watch.” 


“Fasten it into yonr girdle, Janet, and keep it hencefor¬ 


ward : I have no use for it. ” 


“ It is nearly four o’clock in the afternoon, sir. Don’t you 
feel hungry ? ” 

“ The third day from t.hif; must be our wedding day, Jane. 
Never mind fine clothes and jewels, now: all that is not worth 
a fillip.” 

** The sun has dried up all the raindrops, sir. The breeze 
is still: it is quite hot.” 

“ Do you know, Jane, I have your little pearl necklace at 
this moment fastened round my bronze scrag under my* cravat ? 
1 have worn it since the ^ay I lost my only treasure, as a 
memento of her.” 


“We will go home through the wood: that will be the 
shadiest way.” 
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r 

u 

Mt lovei this ie the bitterest, that thoti — 

Who art all truth, and who dost love me now 
As thina eyes say, as thy voice breaks to say — 

Shouldst love so truly, and eouldst love me still 
A whole long life through, had but love its will, 

Would death, that leads me from thee, brook delay. 

in 

I have but to be by thee, and thy hand 
Will never let mine go, nor heart withstand 
The beating of my heart to reach its place* 

When shall I look for thee and feel thee gone ? 

When cry for the old comfort and hud ne? 

Never, I knowl Thy soul is in thy face* 

7f r. 

Oh, I shovJd fade—*Us willed so! Might I save, 

Oladly^ would, whatever beauty gave 

J<^ to thy sense, for tliat was pi'ecioos too. 

It is not to be granted. But the soul 

Whence the love comes, all ravage leaves that whole; 

Vainly the flesh fades; soul makes all thingb uew. 

IV. 

It would not be because my eye grew dim 
.Thou eouldst not find the love there, thaiikfa to Him 
Who never is dishouored in the spaik 
He gav% us from his fire of fires, and bade 
Remember whence it spiang, nor bt* afiaul 

V*hilo that burns on, though all the rest grow dark. 
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So, how thou wouldst be perfect, white and clean 
Out&ide as inside, soul and sours demesne 
Alike, this biKly given to show it by I 
Oh, three j>art« tlirougb the worst of life's abyss. 
What plattditR from the next world after this, 
Couidst thou rei>6at a stroke and gain the sky t 


VI. 

And is it not the bitterer to think 
Tliat, diseiigage our bands and tlioa wilt sink 
Although thy h^ve was love in very deed ? 

1 know that nature! l^ass a festive day, 

Tlum dost not throw its relic flower away 
Nor bid its music’s loitonng echo speed. 

VII. 

Thc»u lot'st the stranger's glove lie whore it fell; 

If old things remain old things all is well, 

For thou art gnvtcfid as liecoines man best: 

And hadst thou only heard me plsy one tunc, 

Or viewed me from a window, not so socm 

'With thee would such things fade as with the rest. 

VIII. 

I seem to see! Wo meet and part; ’tis brief; 

The book 1 o]>e 2 ied keeps u folded leaf, 

The very chair 1 sat on, breaks the rank; 

That is a portrait of me on the wall — 

Three lines, my face comes at so slight a call: 

And for all this, one little hour to thank! 


IX. 

But now, because the hour through years was fixedj 
liecau'se our inmost beings met and mixed, 

Because thou onc^i iiast loved me ^ wilt thou dare 
Say to thy soul and Who may li»st be‘>ide, 

** Th^*refore 3Ym-3 3minurt«<Jly my bride; 

Chance cann«^t cliange my love, nor tame impair* 


X. 

<< Ho, what if in the dusk of life that’s loft, 

J, a tired traw^lsr of my sun bereft, 

Jxiok from my i>ath when, mimicking the s ime/ 
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The firefly glimpses past me, come and gone ? 
— Where ^ae it till the atmset ? *^here anon 
It will be at the sunrise I What^s to b}ame ? 


XI. 

Is it so helpful to thee 7 Canst thou take 
THe mimic up^ nor, for the true thing’s sake. 

Put gently by such efforts at a beam 7 
Is the remainder of the way so long, 

Thou need’st the little solace, thou strong 7 

Watch out thy watch, let weak ones doze aud dream! 


— Ah, but the fresher faces! ** Is it true,” 

Thou’lt ask, '^some eyes are beatitiful aud new? 

Some hair, — how can one choose but grasp such we<blth 7 
And if a mail would his lips to lips 

PrcHh as the wilding hedge rose cup there slips 
The dowdrop out of, most it be by stealth ? 

ZlII. 

It cannot change the lore still kept for Ilor, 

More than if such a picture I prefer 

Passing a day with, to a room’s bare side f 
T^e painted form takes nothing she poB8essed« 

Vet, while the Titian’s Venus lies at rest, 

A man looks. Ouce more, what is thero*\w> chide?’* 

XIV. 

Ro must 1 see, from where I sit and watch. 

My own s^f sell myself, my hand attach 
Its warrant to the very thefla from lue — 

Thy singleness of soul that made mo pioud, 

• Thy purity of heart 1 loved aloud, 

Thy man’s truth 1 was bold to bid God see! 


XV. 

Love BO, tlien, if thou w'ijt! Give all thou canst 
Away to the new faces — disentrauced, 

(Say it and think it) obdurate no more: 
Keissue loOks and words from Uio old mint, 

I’SBS ^hem nfiesh, no matter whose the print, 

* kiuag^ aud sux>erscription ouoo they bore 1 
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Secoia thyself and give it them to spend, — 

It all Go^es to tho same thing at the end, 

Sinoe mine thou waet, mine art, and mine shalt be, 
Yaithiol or fsuthlees: eealing up the sum 
Or lavish ol my treasure, thou must come ' 

Back to the heart’s nlaoe here 1 keen for thee I 


XTII. 

Only, why should it be witii stain at all ? 

Why must 1, ’twixt the leaves of f^ronaJ, 

Put any kiss of pardon on thy brow ? 

Why need the other women know so mLch, 

And talk together, Suoh the look and such 
The smile he used to love with, then as now 1 

XVII/. 

Might I die last and show thee 1 Should 1 find 
Such hardships in the few years left behind, 

If free to t^e and light my lamp, and go 
Into ^y tomb, and shut the door and sit, 

Seeing thy face on those four sides of it 
The better that they are so blank, T know 1 


Why, time was what I wanted, to turn o’er 
Within my mind each look, get more and more 
By heart each word, too much to learn at first; 
And join thee all the fitter for the pause 
’Neath the low doorway’s lintel. That were cause 
For lingering, though thou called’st, if I durst I 

XX. ' 

And yet thou art the nobler of us two: 

What dare 1 dream of, that thou canst not do. 

Outstripping my ten small steps with one stride ? 
I’ll say then, hero’s a trial and a task; 

Is it to b^u 7 — if easy. I’ll not ask : 

Though rove fail, I can trust on in thy pride. 


xxt. 

Pride ? — when those eyes forestall the life b^iiud 
The death 1 have to go through! when I fiud, 
Now that I want thy help most, all of theot 
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What did I (ear ? Thy lore shall hold mo fast 
Until the little minute's sleep is past 

And Z wake saTod.—^Aud yot it wilknot be I 


CELEBRATED BNaLISH LETTER WRITERS. 

[Fakiuab Letters form no ineignifioent part of the literary treaeuros of a 
nation. In eo far ae they are really familiar* they may be eomparod to tho 
oemp-Iollowers of an army, nnsoosht auziHariee, untrained* and not regularly 
enlisted, but a oontingont equally merltablo and indispenaable. They afford the 
surest revelation of tho real man, and filng undeelgnod light opon manners, 
foollngs, and the ^rk paBsogos of biography. When regularly drilled aud 
diecljlfined In view of eventual publication* or perhaps even actually '*hapAd and 
fashioned out of original drafts poonod in oarelees freedom* ihoy lose muoli of 
this natural charm, but acquire another ae oxamplos of oonsaminate art. This 
charaoter attaches to the letters of Pope and Gray* and equally to Oowper's if 
t^^wrlter dealgnod his letters for publication, but if this was not cootomplated, 
Cowpor deserves to ba plaoed at the head of all letter v/rltera as having best 
reconciled snd nature. Whether Horace Walpole's letters wore intertdod*fo( 
publication or otherwise, they were oert^n to be artificial. The antithesis to tho 
caioulatod elegance of Pope and Gray is the frank impetuosity of Byron* whose 
loiters enlisted the idnoerity too often lacking in his poetry. Wo have given 
Shelley a place as the greatest epistolary master of magnificent description, 
whil^ Obarles X^amb Is supreme in quaint humonr. The bustle of our own age 
mars the ease and polish of letter writing, yot it has classical examples, among 
which l>ickenB*B oorre^ondenoe may bo particulMy noznod.]^ 


Alexander Pope to Lady Mary Wortley Mo^^tagu. 

• 1716. 

Max>au ,—1 bare been (what I never was till now) in debt 
to you (or a letter somo weeks. I was informed you were at 
eea, and that 'twas to no purpose to write till some nows had 
•be^n heard of yosta arriving somewhere or other. Besides, I 
have had 9 secoifd dangerous illness, from which I was more 
diligent to be recovered than from the first, having now some 
hopesof seeing you again. If you make any tour in Italy, 1 
shall*not easily for^ve you for not acquainting me soon 
onougb*to havo yiet* you there. I am very certain I can never 
be pqjite unless I travel with you: and it is never to be 
reuaired, the loss that Homer has susiainod, for want of my 
irradiating him in Asia. *^oa will come hither full of 
criticism^ against a man who wanted nothing to bo in the 
right but to haire kept you company; you have no way of 
making me amende, but by continuing an Asiatic when you 
rotyrjT tt> «uc, whatever English airs you uiQ|y’ put on to other 
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J>copIo. I prodigiously long for your Sonnets, your Hcmarks, 
your Oriental Xieaming ;—but I long for notbing so nxuc^ i os 
your Oriental selT. You must of necessity be advanced so far 
back into true nature and simplicity of manners, by these 
three yearB* residence in tlie Sast, that I shall look upon you 
as BO many years younger than you was, so much nearer 
innocence, (that is, truth,) and infancy (that is, openness). X 
expect to see your soul so much thinner dressed as yoinr body: 
and that you have left ofif, as unwieldy and cumbersome, a 
great many damned European habits. Without offence to 
your modesty be it spoken, I have a burning desire to see your 
soul stark naked, for I aiu confident *tis the prettiest kind of 
white soul in the universe. But I forget whom I am talking 
to; you may possibly by this time believe, according to the 
Prophet, that you have none; if so, show me that which comes 
next to a soul; you may easily put it upon a poor igno«:r^« 
Christian for a soul, and please him as well with itI mean 
your heart ;—Mahomet, I think, allows yon hearts; which 
(together with fine eyes and other agreeable equivalents) are 
worth ail the souls on this side the world. But if I must be 
content with seeing your body only, God send it to come 
quickly : 1 honour it more than the diamond casket that neld 
Homer's Iliads ; for in the very twinkle of one eye of it there 
is more wit, and in the very dimple of one check of it there is 
more meaning, than all the souls that ever were casually put 
into women since men had the making of them. 

I have a mind to fill the rest of this paper with an accident 
that happened just under my eyes, and has made a great 
impression upon me. I have just paaded part of this summer 
at an old romantic seat of my Liord lIarcor^«*s, which be lent 
me. It overlooks a common-fiold, where, under the shade of 
a haycock, sat two lovers, as constant as ever were found in 
liomance, beneath a spreading beech. The name of the one 
(let it sound as it will) was John Hewet; of the other, Sarah 
l)rew. John was a welhset man about five and tW6nt>, Barah 
a brown woman of eighteen. John had for several months 
home the labour of the day in the same field with Barah. when 
sho milked, it was his morning and evening charge to bnng the 
cows to her pail. Their love was the talk, but not the scandal, 
of the whole neighbourhood ; for all they earned at was the 
blameless possession of each other in xnurriage. It was but 
this very luoriiing that he had obtained her parents' consent, 
C 
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an^it was but till the next week that they were to wait to b& 
ha^y. Perhaps this very day, in the intervals of their work, 
they were talking of their wedding clothes ; and John was now 
matching several kinds of ;^oppies and field-flo^^ers to her com¬ 
plexion, to nfake her a present of knots for the day. While 
^hey were thus employed (it was on the last of July) a terrible 
storm of thunder and lightning arose, that drove the labourers 
to what shelter the trees or hedges afforded. Sarah, frighted 
and out of breath, sunk on a haycock, and John (who never 
separated froth her) s^ite by her side, having raked two or three 
heaps together to secure her. Immediately there was heard 
BO loud a crp ^ as if Heaven had burst asunder. The 
labSurers, all solicitous for each other’s safety, called to ono 
another: those that were nearest our lovers, hearing no 
answer, stept to the place where they lay: they first saw a 
kittle smoke, and after, this faithful pair,—John, with ono ann 
about his Sarah’s nock, and the other held over her face, if 
to secure her from tho lightning. They wore struck dead, arfd 
already grown stiff and cold in this tender posture. There 
was no mark or discolouring on their bodies, only that Saraii's 
oy$'brow was a little singed, and a small spot between her 
breasts. They were buried the next day in one grave, in the 
parish of Stanton-Harcourt, in Oxfordshire! j?vhcre iny Lord 
TIarcoUiL, at my request, has erected a monument over thorn. 
Of the following epitaphs which 1 made, tho critics have 
chosen the godly one : I like neither, but wiO: you had been 
in Sngland to have done this office hotter: I think 'twas what 
you could not have refused me on so moving an occasion. 

W hen Kfrstem lovoris food ibo £un*ral firo, 
somo pUo tbeic faithfu! Fair oxpiro ; 

Hore pitying Ifoav'n Uxat virtue mutual found, 

And blasted both, that it might neither wound. 

Bcarts so siucore, th* Almighty saw well ptens’il, 

Sent his own lightning, and tho victims seised. 

Think not, by rig'rous judgmoot seis'd, 

A pair so faithful could expire; 

Victims so pure Heav'n well pleas'd 

And snatch’d them In celestial fire. 

• 

Xdve well, and fear no sudden fat^' * 

When God oalls Vlrtne to the g^avu, 

Alike 'tis jusUoe, soon or lato, 
r Meroy ^ko to kill or save. 

Virtue unmov'd can hear tho call, 

• Aud face the fiash that moits tho ^all. 
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Upon the whole, I can’t think these people unhappy. /The 
greatest happiness, next to living as they would have d^e, 
was to die as th^y did. The greatest honour people of this ' 
low degree could have, was to be remembered on a little monu¬ 
ment, imlesB you will give them another,^that of being 
honoured with a tear from the finest eyes in the world, f 
know you have tenderness; yon must have it; it ie the very 
emanation of good sense and virtue ; the finest minds, like the 
finest metals, dissolve the easiest. 

Hut when you are reflecting upon objects of pity, pray do 
not forget one, who had no sooner found out an object of the 
highest esteem, than he was separated from it X tknd who is so 
very unhappy as not to be susceptible of consolation, f^om 
others, by being so miserably in the right as to think other 
women what ^ey really are. Such an one can’t but be 
desperately fond of any creature that is quite different 
these* If the Circassian be utterly void df such honour fia 
these have, and such virtue as these boast of, 1 am content. 

I have detested the sound of ?ionesi tcoynan and lovimg 
ever since I heard the pretty name of Odalicbe. Dear Ma^dam, 
I am for ever , 

Your, &c. 

My most humble services to Mr. "Wortley. Pray let me 
hear from you soon, though I shall very soon write again* I 
am confident half our letters are lost. 


Thomas Gray to ihe Hev. Norton N^hoUs. 

Pembroke Hall: August 26^ 17(J6. 

Dear Sir,—It is long since that I heard you were gone in 
haste into Yorkshire on account of your mother’s illness ; and 
the same letter informed me that she was recovered; ofher* 
wise I had then wrote to you, only to beg you woxzld t^e care 
of her, and to inform you that I had discovered a thing *<ery 
little known, which is, that in one's whole life one never oCn 
have any more than a single mother. You may think this is 
obvious, and (what you call) a trite observation. You are a 
green gosling t I was at the same age (vep^ ^eat) as wise as 
you, and yet I never discovered this (with*^fuU evidence^and 
conviction, I meaz|^ till it was too late* It is thirteen yeairs 
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ago» and seems but yesterday; and every day I live it sink^ 
•deeipr into my heart. 

• MaJiy a corollary could I draw from thi^ axiom for your 
UBe» (^f>t for my own) but I will leave you the merit of doing 
it yourself. Btoay tell me how your own health is. I conoludo 
it periect» as I hear you ofEer^ yourself for a guide to Mr. 
^algrave^ into the Sierra-Morena of Yorkshire. For nje, I 
passed the end of May and all June in Kent not disagreeably; 
the country is all a garden, gay, rich, and fruitful, and (from 
the rainy season) had preserved, till I left it, all that emerald 
verdure, which commonly only one sees for the ilrst fortnight 
of the spring. the west part of it from every eminence the 
eye ^catches some long winding reach of the Thames or 
Medway, with all their navigation; in tho cast, the sea breaks 
in upon you, and mixes its white transient sails and glittering 

expanse with the deeper and brighter greens of the woods 
and com* This last sentence is so fine, I arn quite ashamqd ; 
bul, no nfatter; yon must translate it into prose. Palgrave? 
if he heard it, would cover his face with hie pudding sleeve. 

I went to Margate for a day ; one would think it was Bar* 
tholomow fair that bad fioton down from Smithiield to Kent in 
the*London mekchine, like my ILady Stuffdamask: (to be sure 
^you liave read the New Bath Guide,*the most^ fashionable of 

* books) skj then 1 did Tiot go to Kinsgate, because it belonged to 
my Ijord Holland* but toBamsgate I did, and so to Sandwich, 
and Deal, and Dover, and Folkestone, and Tfythe, all along 
the coast, very delightful. I do not toll you of the great and 
small beasts, and creeping things innumerable that I met with, 
because you do not suspect that this world is inhabited by any 

*th*ng J>ut men women and clergy, and such two-legged 
cattle.^ 

Now I arn here again very disconsolate and all alone, even 
Mr. Brown is gone; and the cares of this world are coming 
tliiclAupon me; I do not moan children. You, I hope, are 
better fiff, ridmpj and walking with Mr. Aislaby, singing duets 
with my cousin Fanny, improving vrith Mr. Weddell, conver- 
sii^wiih Mr. Harry Duncon^b. I must not wish for you here; 
besides, \ going to town at Michaelmas, by no means for 
amusement. Do you remember how we ore to go into Wales 
next year ? W&l 1 Adieu, I am sincerely yours. T. G. 


*Pray how does poor Temple find U|m8olf in his new 
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filtration? Ib Lord LiBbome as good as bis letters w^? 
What is come ot the father and brother ? Hsvo yon feeti # 
Mason? 


T/(€ Hon. Horace Walpole to Sir Horace Mann, • 

Arlington Street: June 25, 1749. 

Jion’t flatter yourself with your approaching year of 
Jutnlco : its pomps and vanities will he/iothing to the Bhows 
and triumphs we have had and are having. 1 talk like an 
Englishman : hero you know wo imagine thit a jubilee is a 
season of pageants, not of devotion ; but our Sabbath^has 
really been all tilt and tournament. There have been, I think, 
no less than eight masquerades, the fire-works, and a public 
act at Oxford: to-raorrow is an installation of six Knights'ulc 
thoBath, and in August of as many Garters: Saturday, Sun¬ 
day, and Monday next, arc the banquets at Cambridge, for the 
instalment of the Duke of Newcastle as chancellor. The whole 
world goes to it: ho has invited, summoned, pressed the entire 
body of nobility and gentry from all parts oP England. ,Hih 
cooks have been there these ten days, distilling essences of 
every living croaturc, and massacring and confounding all tho / 
specioa that Noah and Moses took such pains to preserve and' 
distinguish. It would be pleasant to sec pedants and professors 
searching for etymologies of strange dislies, and tracing more 
wonderful transformations than any in the Motamotqjhoses. 
How miserably Horace’s unde ct quo Catius will be hacked 
about in clumsy quotations ! I have scon some tlikt will J>e 
very unwilling performers at the creation^of this ridiculous 
MainamouchL* I have set my heart on their giving a doctor's 
degree to the Duchess of Newcastle’s favourite—this favourite 
is at present neither a lover nor an apothecary, but a common 
pig, that brought from Hanover: X am serious ; and Harry 
Vane, the new lord of the treasury, is entirely employed*, when 
he IS not at the Board, in opening and shutiing the door for it. 
Tell me, don't you very often throw away my letters » a 
passion, and believe that I invent the absurdities I relate 1 —^ 
Were not we as mad when you was in England ? 

The King, who has never dined out of his own palaces, has 

' ^0 Mo)l^ro*fl DorArtjrois O^nUlhomm^. 
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detens^ed to dine at Claremont to-morrow—all the coc^a 
ajk at Cambridge—^imagine the distress! 

XjMt Thursday, the Monarch of my l&bst paragraph gave 
away the bvl vacant ribands: one to a Margrave of Anspach, 
a near relation of the late Queen; others to the Dukos of 
^ lioeds and Bedford, Lords Albemarle and Granville : the last, 
you may imagine, gives some uneasiness. The Duke of Bed- 
ford has always been unwilling to take one, having tied himself 
up in the days of his patriotism to forfeit great sums if ever he 
did. The King told him one day this winter, that he would 
give none away but to him and to Anspach. This distinctiop 
struck him: /he could not refuse the honour; but he has 
eifdeavoured to waive it, as one imagines, by a 8crux>le be 
raised against the oath, which obliges the Knights, whenever 
they are within two miles of Windsor, to go and oSei. The 
' Xfhg would not abolish the oath, but has given a genera) dis¬ 
pensation for air breaches of it, past, x)res 0 nt, and to c^nie. 
Lord Lincoln and Lord Hairrington are very unhappy at dot 
being in the list. The sixth riband is at last given to Prince 
George: the Ministry could not prevail for it till within half 
an hour of the ceremony: then the Bishop of Salisbury was 
sent to notify the gracious intention. The I’rince was at Kew, 
so the message was delivered to Prihee George himself. The 
child, <./ith great good sense, desired the Bishop to give his 
duty and thanks, and to assure the King that he should a^ays 
obey him ; but that, as his father was out town, ho could 
send no other answer. Was not it clever? The design of not 
giving one riband to the Prince’s children had made great 
noise: there was a Remembrancer * on the subject ready for 
the press. 'Is the Craftsman of the present age, and is 

genetally levelled at the Duke, and filled with very circrun- 
stantial cases of his arbitrary behaviour. It has absolutely 
written down Hawley, his favourite general and executioner, 
wh<\ was to have been upon the staff. 

G^nick is married to the famous Violette,® first at a Pro¬ 
testant, and then at a Roman Catholic chapel. The chapter 
history is a little obscure and uncertain as to the con¬ 
sent of ^tho protecting Countess, and wlicther she gives her a 
fortune or not. 

' A weokly n^vrbpn^r. 

* K 06rxn%u dttneor at the Opora Hoaso, fti&d a protdg6 of Dorothy, Ooimtoss 
c^Burliu^ton. o 1 
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* Adieu! I believe I tell you strange rhapsodies; but you 
must consider that oar follies are not only very estraordina^, 
but are our business and employment: they enter into our 
politics, nay, I tl^ink they are our politics—and I don*t know 
which are the simplest. They are Tally’s deacription of 
poetry, ** hssc atudia juventutem alunt, seneotutem oblectant; 
pern octant nobiscum, peregrinantur, rusti cantor/* so if you 
will that I write to you, you must be content with a detail of 
absurdities. I could tell you of Lord Mountford’s making 
cricket*matches, and fetching up psuBons by express from 
different parts of Sngland to play matches on Itichmond- 
green ; of his keeping aide*de*camps to ride to rjl parts to lay 
bets for him at horse-races, and of twenty other peculiarities ; 
but 1 fancy you arc tired : in short, you, who know me, will 
comprehend all best when T tell you that I live in such a scene 
of folly as makes me even think myself a creature of comimr 
sense. 


William Cowper to the Rev. John Newton. 

March 29, 1784. 

My dear Friend,—It being his majesty's pleaetire that I 
should yet have another • opportunity to write before he dis¬ 
solves the parliament, I avail myself of it with all possible 
alacjity. I thank you for your last, which Was not the less 
wclconio for conling, like an extraordinary gazette, at a time 
when it was not expected. As when the sea is uncommonly 
agitated, the water finds its way into creeks and holes of rocks, 
wliich in itw calmer state it never reaches, in like manner the 
effoct of these turbxilcnt tirhes is felt eventf.-.t Orchard side; 
where in general 5Vo live as undisturbed by the poKtical 
element, as shrimps or cockles that have been accident ally 
deposited in some hollow beyond the water mark, by the usui^ 
dashing of the waves. Wc were sitting yesterday after di^er, 
the two ladies and myself, very composedly, apd without the 
least apprehension of any such intrusion in onr snug parjloor, 
ona lady knitting, thci other nettizig, and the gentleman wiiul- 
ing worsted, when to our un8x>eakable surprise a mob appeared 
before the window; a smart rap was heard at the door, tho 
lialloo’d, and tlic maid announced Mr. Oronville. Puss 
w’UR unfortunately lot out of her box, so that the candidate, 
Ns'itli all Ills good fHcnds at his heels, was refuse^ %dtcAttaivca 

i s7 
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at the grand entry» and referred to the back door» as the dtly 
j^s&ihle way of approach. 

Candidates are creatures not very sust^ptible of afEronts, 
and would rather, I suppose, climb in at a window, than be 
absolutely excluded. In a minute, the yard, the kitchen, and 
the parlour, were filled. Mr. Grenville advancing toward me 
shook me by the hand with a degree of cordiality that was 
extremely saucing. As soon as he and as many more as 
could find chairs were seated, ho began to open the intent of 
his visit. I told him 1 had no vote, for which he readily gave 
me credit. I assured him 1 had no infiaenc6| which he was 
not equally inclined to believe, and the less, no doubt, because 
Mr. Ashburuer, the draper, addressing himself to me at this 
moment, informed me that I had a great deal. Supposing 
that I could not be possessed of such a treasure without know* 
..ing it, I yentured to confirm my first assertion, by saying, that 
if I had any I was utterly at a loss to imagine where it ^could 
be, or wherein it consisted. Thus ended the conference. Mr. 
Grenville squeezed me by the hand again, kissed the ladies, 
and withdrew. Me kissed likewise the maid in the kitchen, 
and seemed upon the whole a most loving, kissing, kind* 
Kearted gentleman. He is very young, genteel, and handsome. 
Ho has a pair of very good eyes in«his h6ad,^whioh not being 
sufiic'ont as it should seem for the many nice and difficult 
purposes of a senator, he has a third also, which he wore bus* 
pended by a riband fro^ his buttonhole. The boys halloo'd, 
the doge barked. Puss scampered ; the hero, with bis long 
train of obsequious followers, withdrew. We made ourselves 
very meiry with the adventure, and in a short time settled into 
our former tra.'^quillity, never probably to be thus interrupted 
moi«. 1 thought myself, however, happy in being able to 
affirm truly that I had not that influence for which he sued ; 
apu which, had I been possessed of it, with my present views 
oi4;he dispute between the Crown and the CoinnDons, I must 
havo refused him, for he is on the side of the former. It is 
comfortable to be of no consequence in a world w'hore one can- , 
not exercise any without disobliging somebody. The town 
however seems to be much* at his service, and if he be equally 
succesiful throughout the country, ho will xiiidoubtedly gain 
his election. • Mr. Ashbunier perhaps was a little mortified 
because it was evident that 1 owed the honour of this visit to 
]jifi ixfisre^^esentation of my importance, ^ut had be thought 
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pi^per to aBsure Mr. Grenville that I had three heads, 1 efaonld 
not I suppose have been bound to produce them* Many thanks 
for the worsted, wl'dch is excellent* 

We are as well as a spring hardly less severe than the 
sovorest winter will give us leave to be. With ourmnited love, 
wo conclude ourselves youra and Mrs. Newton’s affectionate 
and faithful, d?o. 


Lord Byron to Thomas Hfcore. 

Itavenna : l>ccember 9, 1820. 

I open my letter to tell you a fact, which will show tbe 
state of this country better tiian I can* The commandant of 
the troops is now lying dead in my house. He was shot at a 
little past eight o’clock, about two hundred paces ^ from 
door.^ 1 was putting on my great-coat to * visit Madame la 
Contessa G* when I heard the shot. On coming into the ball', 
I found all my servants on tlio balcony, exclaiming that a man 
was murdered. I immediately ran down, calling on Tit a (the 
bravest of them) to follow me* The rest wanted to hinder us 
from going, as it is the custom for every body here, it soems, to 
run away from ‘‘ the strickoii deer.” 

However, down we ran* and found him lying on bis back, 
almost, if not quite dead with five wounds, one in the heart, 
two in the stomach, one in the finger, and the other in the 
arm. Some soldiers cocked their guns, and wanted to hinder 
me from passing. However we passed, and I found Ihego, 
tlio adjutant, crying over him liko a child—a surgeon who said 
nothing of Lis protession—a priest, sobbing a (.s’ghtened prayef 
—and the commandant, all this time, on his bac1«, on'ihe Bard, 
cold pavement, without light or assistance, or any tiling aroimd 
him but confusion and dismay* « 

As nobody could, or would, do anything but howl and p/ay, 
and as no one would stir a finger to move him, fpr fear oi con* 
sequences, 1 lost ray patience—^made my servant and a co’iple 
of the mob take up the body—sent off two soldiers to the gua^l 
—despatched Diego /to the Cardinal with the news, and Imd 
tlic commandant carried up stairs into my own quarter. Hut 
it was too late, ho was gone—not at all disfigured—bled 
inwardly—not above an ounce or two cam^out. 

1 had him partlj^ stripped—made the surgeon csamine Aim, 
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i^d examined him myself. Ho had been shot by cut balls* or 
slugs. I felt one of the slugs^ which had gone through him, 
all but the skin. Hyerybody conjectures Vhy he was killed, 
but no one knows how. The gun was found'dose by him—an 
old gun, hdf filed down. 

^ He only said, “ O Dio I ” and ** Gcsu ! two or three times, 
and appeared to have suffered little. Poor fellow 1 ho was a 
bravo officer, but had made himself much disliked by the 
people. I knew him personally, and had met him often at 
oonversadoni and elsewhere. My house is full of soldiers, 
dragoons, doctors, priests, and all kinds of persons,—though I 
have now cleared it, and clapt sentinels at the doors. To^ 
U^rrow the body is to be moved. The town is in the greatest 
confusion, as you may suppose. 

You ore to know that, if I had not had the body moved, 
they would have left him there till morning in the street, for 
fear of consequences. I would not choose to let even a dog 
die in such a manner, without succour:—and, as for conse- 
quoncoB, I care for none in a duty. 

Yours, &c. 

P.S. The lieutenant on duty 1^ the body is smoking his 
pipe with great composure.-A queer people this. 


8heU€y*s Impressions of Pompeii. 

(From a letter to Thomaft Loto Poacook ) 

Since yoTj*Jj.8t heard from me, we have been to seo 
Poiiipeii, and are waiting now for the return of spring weather, 
to visit, first, Paestum, aud then the islands; after which we 
shall return to Rc ue. I was astonished at the remains of this 
city; I had no conception of anything so perfect yet remaining. 
My idea of the mode of its destruction was this :—First, an 
earthquake shattered it, and unroofed almost all its temples, ^ 
spht its columns; then, a rain of light, small pumice-stones 
tell; then torrents of boiling water, mixed with ashes, filled up 
all its crevices. A wide, flat hill, from which the city was 
excavated, is* now covered by thick woods, and you see the 
tombs and the theatres, the temples and Ao houses, surrounded 
by ttfe^unmhabited wildemoss We entered the town from the 
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side towards the sea^ and first saw two theatres; one more 
magnificent than the other, strewn with the rains of the whitn 
marble which formed their seats and cornices, wrotighi with 
deep, bold Bcnlptnre. In the front, between the stage and the 
scats, is the circnlax space occasionally occupied bylhe cfaonis. 
The stage is very narrow, but long, and divided from this space 
by a narrow inclosnre parallel to it, 1 suppose for the orchestra. 
On each side are the consuls’ boxes, and below, in the theatre 
at Herculaneum, were found two equestrian statues of admir¬ 
able workmanship, occupying the same nlace as the great 
bronze lamps at Drury Lane. The smaUest of the theatres is 
said to have been comic, though I should doubt. From both 
you see, as you sit on the seats, a prospect of the most wonder¬ 
ful beauty. 

You then pass through the ancient streets; they are very 
narrow, and the houses rather small, but all constructed on 
admii^iblo plan, especially for this climate. '^The rooms are, 
built round a court, or sometimes two, according to the extent 
of the house. In the midst is a fountain, sometimes surrounded 
with a portico, supported on fluted columns of white stucco; 
the fioor is paved with mosaics, sometimes wrought in imitfv- 
tion of vine leaves, soraetiines in quaint figures, and more or 
less beautiful, according to %he rank of the inhabitant. There 
were paintings on all, but most of them had been removed to 
decorate the royal museum. Little winged figures, and small 
ornaments of exquisite elegance, yet remain. There is on ideal 
life in the forms of these paintings of an incomparable loveli¬ 
ness, though most are evidently the work of very inferior artists. 
It seems as if, from tho atmosphere of mental beauty which 
surrounded them, every human being caught tt^^plendourmot 
his own« In one house you see how the bedrooms were managed 
—a small sofa was built up, where the cushions were placed; 
two pictures, one representing Diana and Lndymion, the other 
Venus and Mars, decorate the chamber ; and a little niche, 
which contains the statue of a domestic god. . The fiodr is 
' composed of a rich mosaic of the rarest marbles, agate, jasper, 
and porphyry; it looks to the marble fountain and the snow- 
white columns, whose entablatures strew the floor of the portico 
they supported. The houses have only one story, and the 
apartments, though not large, are very lofty. A great advantage 
results from this, wholly unknown in our cities. Q^he public 
buil^ngs, whoso ruins are now forests as it were of trhitd fluted 
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colTimns, and which then supported eptablatores, loaded wtth 
Sfulptures^ were seen on all sides over the roois of the houses. 
This was the excellence of the ancients. Titkir private expenses 
were comparatively moderate; the dwelling of one of the chief 
senators of Pompeii is elegant indeed, and adorned with most 
beautiful specimens of art, but small. But their public build¬ 
ings are everywhere marked by the bold and grand designs of 
an unsparing magnificence. In the little town of Pompeii, (it 
contained about twenty thousand inhabitants,) it is wonderful 
to see the number ^d the grandeur of their public buildings. 
Another advantage, too, is, that, in the present case, the 
glorious sewery around is not shut out, and that, unlike the 
inhabitants’of the Cimmerian ravines of modern cities, the 
ancient Pompeiajis could contemplate the clouds and the lamps 
of heaven; and could seo the moon rise high behind Vesuvius, 
afid the sun set in the sea, tremulous with an atmosphf^re of 
golden vapour, bhtvreen Inarime and Misenum. • . 

We next saw the temples Of the temple of ^scula^us 
little remains but an altar of black stone, odornou with a cornice 
imitating the scales of a serpent. His statue, in terra-cotta, 
*^a3 found in the cell. The temple of Isis is more perfect. It 
is surrounded by a portico of fluted columns, and in the area 
around it are tw’O ^tars, and marly coppi for sta^tucs; and a 
little c.hapel of white stucco, as hard as stone, of the most 
exquisite proportion; its panels arc adorned with figures in 
bas-rehef, slightly indicated, but of a worlfi^'anship the most 
delicate and perfect that can be conceived. They ai*c' Egyptian 
subjects, executed by a Greek artist, who has harmonized all 
the unnatural extravagances of the original conception with 
* the^supematiftUrl loveliness of his country’s genius. They 
scarcely*touch the ground with thoir feet, and their wird- 
uplifted robes seem in the place of wings. The temple in the 
midst, raised on a high platform, and approached by stc'ps, was 
d^oratod with exquisite paintings, some of which we saw in 
the museum at Portici. It is small, of the same materials as 
the chcpel, with a pavement of mosaic, and fluted Ionic 
golamns of white stucco^ so white that it dazzles you to 

look at it. 

Tlience through other porticos and labyrinths of walls and 
columns (for I cannot hope to <l<‘lail everything to you), wo 
to ^Jie For?lm. This is a large squate surroundod by lofty 
porticos o4 fluted columns, some broked, somo entire, thoir 
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etftablatuxes strewed under them. The temple of Jupiter, of 
Venus^ and another temple, the Tribunal, and the Hall 
Public Justice, with their forests of lofty columns, surround the 
Forum. Two pedestals or altars of an enormous siM, (for, 
whether they siipported equestrian statues, or were the altatt 
of the temple of Venus, before which they stand, the guide , 
could npt tell,) occupy tho lower end of the Forum. At the 
upper end, supported on an elevated platform, stands the 
temple of Jupiter. Under the colonnade of its portico we sate, 
and pulled out our oranges, and figs, and hread, and medlars, 
(sorry fai'e, you will say,) and rested to eat. Here was a 
magnificent spectacle. Alrave and between the multitudinous 
shafts of the sxin-shining columns was seen the sea, reflecti^ 
the purple heaven of noou above it, and supporting, as it were, 
on its lino the dark lofty mountains of Sorrento, of a blue 
inexpressibly deep, and tinged towards their summits wi^h 
strealjs of new-fallen snow. Between was one small green 
island. To the right was Caproos, Inarimo, Proohyta,^ and 
Miscnum. Behind was the single summit of Vesuvius, rolling 
forth volumes ot thick white smoke, whose foam-like colunm 
was sometimes darted into the dear dark sky, and fell in littje 
streaks along tbo wind. Between Vesuvius and the nearer 
mountains, as through a chasm, was seen the main line of the 
loftiest Apeoninos, to the cast. The day was radiant and warm* 
Bvery now and then wc heard tho subterranean thunder of 
Vesuvius; its distant deep peals seemed to sliake tho very air 
and light of day, whicli interpenetrated our frames, with the 
sullen and tremendous sound. This scene was what the Greeks 
beheld (Pompeii, you know, was a Greek city). They lived in 
harmony with nature; and the interstices of thsi^ incomparable 
coluiuus were portals, as it were, to admit the spirit of be&uty 
which animates this glorious universe to visit those whom it 
inspired. If such is Pompeii, what was Athens? What scene 
was exhibited from the Acro 2 >olis, tho Parthemon, and tho 
temples of Hercules, and Theseus, and the Winds ? The islands 
and the JR^quii Sea, the mountains of Argolis, and the peaks of 
Pindus and Olympus, and the darkqess of the Bceotian forefiUt^ 
interspersed ? 

From the Forum wo went to another public place; a trian¬ 
gular portico, half inclosing the ruins of an enormous temple, 
It is built on the edgi of a hill over-looking tl^e sea. ,That 

t » 

* Th« clM«ic name of Procida^ 
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black point is the temple. In the apex of the triangle stands 
aei altar and a fotmtain^ and before the altar once stood the 
statue of the bnilder of the portico* BeSnming hence, and 
following the oonsular road, we came to the eastern gate of the 
city. The ^alls are of enormous strength, and inclose a space 
of three miles. On each side of the road beyond the gate are 
built the tombs. How unlike ours! They seem not so much 
hiding-places for that which must decay, as voluptuous 
chambers for immortal spirits. They are of marble, radiantly 
white; and two, especially beautiful, arc loaded with exquisite 
bas-reliefs. On the stucco-wall that inclosos them are little 
emblematic ^figures of a relief exceedingly low, of dead and 
df ing animals, andUittle winged genii, and female fonns bending 
in groups in some funeral office. The higher reliefs represent, 
one a nauiical subject, and the other a Bacchanalian one. 
‘\^ithin the cell stand the cinerary urns, sometimes one, some- 
times nvDre. It is said that paintings were found within ; which 
are now, as has been evorylhiug movable in Pompeii, removed, 
and scattered about in royal museums. These tombs were the 
most impressive things of all. The wild woods surround them 
on either side ; and along the broad stones of the paved road 
which divides them, you hear the late loaves of autumn shiver 
and rustle in the stream of the inedhstant wind, as it were, like 
the stop of ghpsts. The radiance and magnificence of those 
dwellings of the doatl, the white freshness of the scarcely 
finished marble, the impassioned or imagii..«tivc life of the 
figures which adorn them, contrast strangely with the simplicity 
of the houses of those who were living when Vesuvius over¬ 
whelmed thenq. 

^hav^ forgyrtten the amphitheatre, which is of groat magni¬ 
tude, though much inferior to the Coliseum. I now understand 
why the Greeks were such groat poets; and, above all, I can 
account, it seems to me, for the harmony, the unity, the per¬ 
fection, the uniform excellence, of all their works of art. They 
live<f in a perpetual commerce with external nature, and 
noTfrished themselves upon the spirit of its forms. Their ' 
theatics were all open to the mountains and the sky. Their 
columns, the ideal types of a sacred forest, with its roof of 
interwoven ^oery, admitted the light and wind; the odour 
and the freshneM of the country penetrated the cities. Thoir 
tetuples vwre mowly b 3 rp 8 Bthric; and the flyng clouds, the stars, 
OT the* deep sky, wore seen above. O, but for that serie^ of 
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wj:*otched wars which termmated in the Boman conquest of the 
world; but fqr the Christian religion, which put the finishii^ 
stroke on the ancient system; but for those changes that con¬ 
ducted Athena tp its rain—to what an eminence might not 
humanity have arrived! • 


[To ft friend who had boon ftbeont nine yeftra in Ohinft, Lonib ftddrossftd thie 
qjiftint and futioreftl letter. Tt is hardly DOCftssftry to remind tho reader that not 
a word of it is true, and that sotno ol tho worthies here uid buried surviyed 

for mero than thirty years.] 

I 

diaries Lamb to Thomas Manning. 

December‘25, 1816. 

In sober sense, wbat makes you so long from among us. 
Manning? You must not expect-to see the same England 
again which you left. ’ • 

Empires have Been overturned, crowds trodden ihto dust, 
the face of tho western world quite changed: your■ friends^ 
have all got old—these you left blooming—myself (who am 
one of the few that remember you), those golden hairs which 
you recollect my taking a pride in, turned to silvery and grey. 
Mary has been dead and buried many years—she desired to be 
buried in the silk gown you sent her. Iftickman, that you 
remember oetive and strong, now walks out supported by a 
servant-maid and a stick. Martin Burney is a* very old man. 
The other day an aged womaji knocked at my door, and pre¬ 
tended to my acquaintance; it was long before I had the most 
distant cognition of her ; but at last together we mode her out 
to be Louisa, tho daughter of Mrs. Topham, formerly Mrs, 
Morton, who had been Mrs. Reynolds, former^ Mrs. Kenney,, 
whose first husband was Holcroft, the dramatic* writer oKtho 
last century. St. Paul’s Church is a heap of ruins; tho 
Monument isn’t half as high as you knew it, divers perts 
being successively taken down which the ravages of time had 
rendered dangerous; the horse at Charing Cross is gont^ *no 
one knows whither—and all this has taken place while veu 
have been settling whether LTo-hing-tong should be spelt with 
a— or a—. For aught I see you had almost as well remaa?i 
where you are, and not come like a Struldbrug into a’ world 
where few were bom when you went away. Scurce henre and 
there one will bo able^to make out your face ; 4<U1 your opinions 
will be out of date,f your jokes obsolete, your punS n^&ted 
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with fastidiouBness u wit of the last Your way of znatlae- 

ntotics has already given way to a new n^thodj which after 
aJl IB, I believe, the old doctrine of Maclannn, new vamped up 
with what he borrowed of the negative quaVtity of fluxions 
from Eul . • 

Poor Godwin I I was passing his tomb the other day in 
Cripplegate churchyard. There are some verses upon it 

written by Miss -, which if I thought good enough I 

would send you. He was one of those who would have hailed 
your rettim, not with boisterous shouts and clamours, but 
with the complacent gratolations of a philosopher anxious to 
promote knowledge as leading to happiness—but his systems 
aifd his theories are ten feet deep in Cripplegate mould. 
Colcridge^is just dead, having lived just i'^ng enough to close* 
th^ eyes of/*Word6worth, who paid the debt to nature but a 
week or two befqre. Poor Col., but two days before he died 
he wrote to a bookseller proposing an epic poem ox> the 
'Wanderings of Cain/* in twenty^four books. It is said he 
has left behind him more than forty thousand treatises in 
criticism, metaphysics, and divinity, but few of them in a state 
o& completion. They arc now destined, perhaps, to wrap up 
spices. You sec what mutations the busy hand of Time has 
produced, while you have consumed in foolish voluntary exile 
that time which might have gladdened your frionds—benefited 
your country; but reproaches are useless.. Gather up the 
wretched rehques, my friend, as fast as you -.an, and come to 
your old home. I will rub my eyes and try to recognize you. 
We will shake withered bands together, and talk of old things 
;—of St. Mary’s Church and the barber’s opposite, where tl*e 
you^ stqdenta hi mathematics used to assemble. Poor Grips, 
that kept it afterwards, sot np a fruiterer’s shop in Trump- 
ington Street, and for aught 1 know resides there still, for 1 
saw the name up in the last journey I took there w*ith my 
sisiier just before she died. I suppose you heard that I had 
left file Zndia House, and gone into the Fishmongers* Alms- 
houS^es over the bridge. I have a little cabin there, small and 
bosuely, but you shall bo w^'Icome to it. You like oysters, and 
to open them yourself; 111 got you some if you come in 
oyster timo.-^Marshall, Godwin’s old friend, is still alive, and 
talks of the mces ^ou used to make. 

Come %e soon as you can. 


C. Lamb.. 
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THOU rJNQ'RING STAR 


1 . 

Thou liTig*ring star with less'xxing ray. 

That lov*8t to greet the early mom, 

Again thou usbor'st in the day 
My Mary from my soul was tom. 

O Mary, dear departed shade I 

Whore is thy place of blissful rest? 

Sce*9t thou thy lover lowly laid ? 

IIear*8t thou the groaus that rend his breast ? 


II. 

That sacred hour can I forgot, 

Can I forgot the iialJow'd grave. 

Where by tlm winding Ayr, wo mot 
To live one day of parting love ? 

Eternity cannot efface 
Those records dear of transports past; 

Thy imago at oar last einbrace^^ 

A>i I little thought we ’twas our last t 

tri. 

Ayr, gurgling, kiss’d his pebbled shore, 

O’erhung with wild woods thickening green ; 

The fragrant birch and hawthorn hoar 

Twin'd amorous round tho raptur'd sceno ; 

The flowers sprang wanton to be pro’ll. 

The birds sang lovo on every spray, ’ 

Till too, too soon, the glowing west 
Proclaim'd the speed of wingM day. 


IV. 

Rtill o’er those scenes my mom’ry wakus, 

And fondly broods with miser'Oare, 

Time but th’ impression*etronger makes, 

As streams their channels deeper wear. 

O Mary, dear departed shade 1 

Whor^is thy place of blissful rest ? 

See'st tKou thy lover lowly laid ? ** , 

nearest thou the groans that rond his bircastf 
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THE BANK8 O* BOON. 

1 . 

Yb banke and braes o’ bonio Boon, 

Sow can ye bloom sae fresh and i%ir ? 
Sow can ye chant, ye little birds, 

And I sae weary fu* o* care 1 
Thou’ll break my heart, thou warbling bird. 
That wantons thro* thu flowering thorn I 
Thou minds me o' departed joys, 

Boparted never to return. 

XI. 

, Aft hae I rov'd by bonie Boon 

To see the roar> and woodbine twine, 

And ilka bird sang o' its luve, 

Xnd fondly sae did I o’ mine* 

'Wi* lightsome heart 1 pu’d a rose, 

Eti* sweet upon its thorny tree ! 

And my fausc luvor staw my rose — 

But ah t he left the thorn wi' mo. 

SAW YE BONIE LESIiEY. 

1 . 

O, SAW yo bonie Xiesley, 

^ As she gaed o’er the Border ? 

She’s gano, like Alexander, 

To spread her conquests fortho c ! 

XI. 

To see her is to love her, 

• And love but her for ever; 

»f'or Nature mode her what she is. 

And never made anitber I 

TII. 

Thou art a queen, fair Liosloy— 

Tliy subjects, we l>e£ore thee I 
Thou art divine, fair Lesley— 

The hearts o' men adore thee. 

IV 

The Bevil he could na skaitk thee. 

Or aught that wad belong thee : 
l&'’d look into thy bonio faedv 

And say ; I oauua wrang\hee I " 
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V. 

_ _ ^ 

Th^ Fow€>re aboon will tent teee» 

Misfortune sha^na steer thee : 
Thou'rt like themsel* sae lovely» 
That ill they’ll ne’er let near thee. 


VI. 

Return again, fair LfeBley, 
Return to Calodonic I 
That WG may brag we hao a l^ss 
Thcro’s nano again sao bonie. 


HUSBAND, HUSBAND. CEASE YOUR STRIFE. 

4 


1. 

HuBBAKD. husband, coaso your strife. 
Nor longer idly rave, sir t 
Tho’ I am your wedded wife, 

Yet I am not your slave, sir.” 

Ono of two must still obey. 

Nancy, Nancy I 
Is it man or woman, say, 

- My spouaA Nancy? 


zx. 

** 11 ’tis still the lordly word, 

Sorvioo and obodionco. 

I’ll desert my sovereign lord. 

And 60 goodbye, allegianoo I ” 

** Sad will 1 bo sc bereft, 

Nancy, Nancy I 
Yet I'll try to make a shift. 

My sx>ouso Nancy ! ” 

iir. 

** My jx>or lioart, tlien break it musty 
My last hour I am ti&ux* it : 

^^hon you lay me iu tbs duBt, 

Tliink, how will you bear it ? '* 

** J will hope and trust in heaven. 
Nancy, Nancy 1 

to hear it will be given.^ 

My spouse Nancy.” 
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** Well* sir, from the sUent dea<^ 
Still I^U 'try to daunt you: 

£2ver round your midnight bed 

Horrid sprites shall haunt you I ** 
** I'll wed another like my door 
N'ancy, Nancy I 
Then all UoU will fly for fear, 

"My spouse Nanoy I " 


THEBE FOB HONEST POVBBTY* 


• t. 

Is there» for honest poverty, 

That hings his head, an* a' that? 
T^e coward elavo* we pass him by— 
W’e dare be poor for a' that 1 
For a* that* an' a* that* 

Our toils obsGuro* an* a* that; 

The rank is but the guinea's stamp, 
The man*8 the gowd for a* tliat. 


^ II. 

“What though on hamely fare wo dine, 

"Wear hoddin grey, an* a* that * 

Gie fools their silks, and knaves their wine-* 
A mar\*s a man for a* that. 

For a* that* an* a* that* 

Thoir tinsel show* an’ a' ; 

*Tho honest man, tho* e'er sae poor* 

Is king o* men for a* that. 

111 . 

^ Ye SCO yon birkio ea’d “ a lord, ' 

Wha struts* an’ stares* an* a* that; 

Tho* hundreds worship at his word. 

He’s hut a^uif for it* that. 

For a’ tiiat, an* a* that* 

ITis riband* star* an* a* that: 

T^^^‘ man o’ independent iiiitAL 
Me looks ao* laughs at a* tlnbt* 
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IV. 

A prince can mak* a belted knightt 
A^xnarqtiis, duke, an* a* that I 
But an honest man's aboon his 
Quid faith, he maun a fa* that t 
For a* that, an* a* that. 

Their dignities^ an* a* that, 

The pith o* aenso an* pride o* worth 
Are higher rank than a* that* 


Then let us pray that come it may 
(As come it vriil for a* that) 

That sense and worth, o*er a* the earth, 
Shall bear the greo an* a* that t 
For a* that, an* a* that, 

lt*a cornin’ yot, for a’ that. 

That man to man the world o’er 
Shall brithera bo for a’ that* 


TO A MOUNTAIN DAISY. 

(On torning odc dowp the plough in April, 176G.) 

t 

1 < 
Wbu, modest, crimson-tipped fiow’r, 
Thou’s met mo in au evil hour ; 

For I maun crush amang the stoure 

Thy slender stem : 

To spare thee now is past my pow’r^ 

Thou bonie gem. « 


XT. 

Alas 1 it*B no thy ueobor sweet, 

The bonie lark companion meet. 

Bending thee ’mang the dewy weet 

Wi’ sprockl*d broast I 
*When upward-springing, hlytho, to greet 

Tbo phrpliug east. 


m. 

Cauld blew the bitterdnting nortl:^ 
Upon^tby early, humble bu'th ; 
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Vsis 

Tet ^eerfoUy thou glinted forth 

Amid the storm^ 

Scarce rear'd above the parent 

Thf tender form. 


IV. 

The flaunting flowers our gardens yield, 

High sheltering woods and wa’s maun shield*; 
Bat thoU| beneath the random bield 

O' olod or stano. 

Adorns the histie stibble-fleld 

Unseen, alane. 


V. 

There, in thy soanty mantle clad, 
Vby snawie bosom son*ward spread, 
r Thou lifts tby unassuming head 
, In bumble guise ; 

But now the share uptears thy bod, 

And low tbou lies t 

Vi. 

Such is the fate of artless maid, 
Swoot flow'ret of the rural shade I 
By love's simplicity befl*ay'd, « 

And guile1^f>s trust; 
Till sbo, like thee, all soil'd U laid 

IjOW i' the duHt. * 


VII. 

Such is the fate of simple Bard, 

Liife’s rough ocean lucklesb sturr'd 1 
U nskilful ho to note tbo card 

Of prudent loro. 

Till billows rage, and gales blow hard. 

And whelm him o'er I 


« vni. 

Such fate to Bufferu^; Worth is giv'n, 

Who long wlth«want8 and woes has striv'n. 
By human pride or cunning driv'n 
^ To inis'ry's bitnk ; 

Till, wrenched of ev’ry stay bmt XTeav’n, 

* He, ruin'd, sinli! 



&v*]i thou who mouTD^st iha 

3?htt^ fate is thino —no distant date; 

Stem Baines plough-shace driyes elste» 

on thj blouD, 

Till crush’d beneath the fu rro w’ s Weight 

BhsU be thy doom t 



SOMETHING* 


1 


Bt HANS CHRISTIAN ANDEBSSH. 

[U.VK4 CiiRiMTiAN Andkubkk, UsnlAh 6iory*t«Uer« was born in Odeoss, 
April 2,1B0& Of so poor a family that ho had to so ont beggius, be was inteuJed 
far a tailor* bnt strore hard to bo an actor; he was finally eent tj a gntminar 
A<:Uool at state expense, lie bad a passloo for traTel* and his ^nt book was a 
thumb-nail trarel sketch; It was followed by **The Improrlsa 
and ** Only a Fiddler,** prose romances. He wrote other of travely 

many pocinsi and some dramas; bat his title V> remembranee Is bis mass of 
f;dry talcs, tn which a yirldly realizing iixmglnaUon Is aooompanSed by great 
humor, satire, fine spiritual perception* and acutely praotieal sense.J 


** I WANT to be somethiQjf I ” said the oldest of five brothers. 
I want to do somethings in the world. I don’t care how humble 
my position may bo in sogiety, if I only effect some g^ood* for 
tliat will really be something^. I’ii make bricks, for tney are 
quite indispensable things, and then I shall truly have doue 
sometliing.” • 

** But that Bometidng will not be enough I ^ quoth the second 
brother* Whut you intend doing is just as much as nothing 
at all. It is journeyman’s work, and can be done by a maohine* 
No, I would rather be a bricklayer at once, f :»r that is somf^ 
tiling real; and that’s what I will be. That orix^^ rack i as 
a bricklayer one belongs to a guild, and is a citizen, and has 
one’s own flag and one’s own house of call. Ym, and if all 
goes well, I will keep journeymen. 1 shall become a master 
bricklayer, and my wife will be a master’s wifethat is what 
I call something.” 

** That’s nothing at all t ” a^d the third. " That is beyond 
the pale of the guild, and there kre many of tlaose in a to^m 
that stand far above the mere master arUsan. You may be an 
honest man; but as a * master ’ you will after all only belong to 
those who are ranked among common men. 1 know something 

bettor than that. * I will be an architect, and wiT thihr^enter 
e « * 

’ F.vitt “ £*jr tLc HoniiclfeoliL** By pk nvlMloA of O. BuuUodgs A 

* Puiuy Syo^ yrloo 7*. fiK, . 
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into the tenit(M 7 of art and speculation. 1 shall be reokoitiBd 
among those trho stand high in point of intellect. I shall cer- 
Minly have to serve up fr<»n the pickax, so ^ speak ; so 1 must 
as a eurpenter’s apprentioe, and must go about as an 
awsUtant, ii^a cap, though I am accustomed to wear a silk hat. 
1 shall have to totch beer and spirits for the common joumey- 
* men, and they will call me * thou,* and that is insulting 1 But 
I shall imagine to myself that the whole thing is only acting, 
and a kind of masquerade. To>morrow—that is to say, when 
1 have served my lime 1 shall go my own way, and the otheie 
will be nothing to 2he. I shall go to the academy, and get 
instructions in drawing, and shall be called an arciiitect. Thafa 
9i^iM€hing / I may get to be called * sir,’ and even * wor8Uij;>- 
fol sir,’ ov even get a handle at the front or at the back of my 
name, and >hali go on building and building, just as those 
before me uave built. That will always be a thing to remem¬ 
ber, and that’s what I call something I ” • 

“ ButXdon’t care at all for that something,” said the fourth. 

I won’t sail in the wake of others, and be a c(>].>yist. I will bo 
a genius, and will stand up greater than all the rest of you 
together. I shall be the creator of a new style, and will give 
t&e plan of a building suitable to the climate and material of 
the country, for the nationality of the people, for the develop¬ 
ment of the age — mid an additional story for my own genius.” 

“ But suppe iing the climate and the material are bad,” said 
the fifth, “that would be a disastrous circumstance, for theso 
two exert a great influence. Nationality, moreover, may expand 
itaelf until it becomes afifeotation, and the development of the 
century may run wild with your work, as youth often runs 
9nld. I quit^i'ealize the fact that none of you will be any¬ 
thing real, however much you may believe in yourselves. But, 
do what you like, I will not resemble you : I shall keep ou the 
outside of things, and criticise whatever you produce. To 
evefy work there is attached something that is not right — 
something that has gone wrong, and I will ferret that out and 
fiiid fault with it; and that will be doing aomething!” 

And he kept his word ; and everybody said concerning this 
brother: “ There is cet^inly something in him ; he has a 
good head, but he does nothing-” -A-ad by that very means 
they thonghi/^nething of him I , 

Now, you see^ this is only a litUe story; but it will never 
epd 08 the world lasts. 
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But what became oi the five brothers f Why, this is noth^ 
inff and not Momethxnff. 

Listen, it is a capital story. 

The eldest brother, he who manufactured brioks,' soon 
became aware of the fact that every brick, however small it 
might be, produced for him a little coin, though this coin was 
only copper; and many copper pennies laid one upon the other^ 
fan be changed into a shining dollar; and wherever one knocks 
with such a dollar in one's hand, whether at the baker^s, or^ the 
butcher's, or the tailor's — wherever it may be, the door flies 
open, and tlie visitor is welcomed, and gete what he wants* 
Y ou see that is what comes of bricks. Some of these belong-* 
ing to the eldest brother certainly crumbled away, or broke in 
two, but there was a vise even for these. • 

On the high rampart, the wall that kept o&t t^e sea, Mar* 
garet, the poor woman, wished to build herself a ntflo hodso. 
All the faulty bricks were given to her, and a few perfect ones 
into the bargain, for the eldest brother was a good-natured 
man, though he certainly did not achieve anything beyond the 
manufacture of bricks* The poor woman put together the 
hf)U 60 for herself. It was little and narrow, and the single 
window was quite crooked. The door was too low, and tue 
thatched roof plight havs shown better workmanship^f But 
after all it was a shelter; and from the little house you could 
look far across the sea, whose waves broke plainly against the 
protecting rampaH on whicli it was built. The salt billows 
spurted their spray over the whole house, which was still stand- 
iug when he who had given the bricks for its erection had long 
been dead and buried* 

The socond brother knew better how to bu'Ci a wall, for hty 
had served an apprenticeship to it. When he'^ad dervefd his 
time and passed his examination, he packed his knapsack and 
sang the journeyman’s song : — 

While I am young I'll wander, from place to place I'll roanf) 

And eTeiywhere build honses, until I coins back home: ^ 

And youth will give me courage, and my true lore won't forg^; 
Hurrah, then, for a workman's life I I'll be a master yeti" 

And he carried biB idea into effect* Whe^be had come 
home and become a. master, he built one houte after anq^^r in 
the town* He built a whole street; and when th^' street 
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finished and become an omansent to the place, the houses hmJ% 
a house for him in return, that sras to be his own» But how 
dhn houses build a house? If yon ask them they will not 
answer you, but people will understand what is meant by the 
expression,^d say, ‘^Certainly, it was the street that built his 
house for It was little, and the floor was covered with 

' clay but when he danced with his bnde upon this •clay floor, 
it seemed to become polished oak; and from every stone in 
th^ wall sprang forth a flower, and the room was gay, as !f 
with the costliest paper hanger's work. It was a pretty house, 
and in it lived a b^ppy pair. The flag of the guild fluttered 
before the house, and the journeymen and apprentices shouted 
hurrah I Yes, he certainly was $omethi7ig! And at last he 
died; and that was sometliing too. 

Now came fhe architect, the third brother, who had been at 
fifst a cat|:’enter*8 apprentice, had worn a cap, and served as an 
errand boy, but 4iad afterward gone to the academy, and risen 
io become an architect, and to be called ^‘honored sir/^ Yes, 
if the houses of the street had built a house for the brother who 
had become a bricklayer, the street now received its name from 
the architect, and the handsomest house in it became his prop* 
erty. That was something, and he was something ; and he hud 
a ]oi»g title before and after his* name. His children were 
callc'V genteel children, and when be died his widow was 
widow of rank,** and ilutt is something I and his name always 
remained at the curiior of the street, and li\'cd on in the mouth 
of every one as the street's name—and that wsis something I 

Now came the genius of the family, the fotirtli brother, who 
wanted to invent something new and original, end an addi¬ 
tional story dih the top of it fur himself. But the top story 
tunlbledTdown, and he came tumbling down with it, and broke 
his neck. Nevertheless, he ha<] a splendid funeral, with guild 
flags and music, poems in the papers, and flowers strewn on 
thQ paving stones in the street: and three funeral orations 
were held over him, each one longer than the last, which 
would have rejoiced him greatly, for be always liked it when 
p^ple talked about him ; a monument also was erected over his 
grave. It was only one stSiy high, but still it was eomeihiTt^j. 

Now he was dead, like^the three other brothers ; but the 
last, the of^i^ho was a critic, outlived them all; and that was 
quit% right, for by this means he got the last word, and it was 
pf great Importance to him to have the last word. The people 
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XLinys said lid had a good head of his owii4 At last hii hooP 
and he died, and came to the gates of Paradise. T^Udro 
souls always enter'two and two, and he came ttp with 
soul that wanted to get into Paradise too; and who sbomld 
this be but old Dame Margaret from the house ^spou the sea 
wall. ' 

I suppose this is done for the sake of contnst, fhat<l sud 
this wretched soul should arrive here at exactly the ssom rime,” 
s^id the critic. ^ Pray who are you, my go^ woman ? ** 
asked. Do you want to get in here too 7 ” 

And the old woman courtesied as well as she oould^ she 
thought it must be St. Peter himself talking to her. 

Tm a poor old woman of a very humble family,” she re» 
plied. old Margaret that lived in the hoose on the sea 

wall.” ^ 

Well, and what have you done? What have y^ oocoih- 
plisbed down there ? ” • 

i bave really accomplished nothing at all in the world: 
nothing that I can plead to have the doors here opraed to me. 
It would be a real mercy to allow me to slip in through tho 
gate.” 

** In what manner did you leave the world ?” asked he, }u^ 
for the sake of saying somothing; for it was wearisome/vrork 
standing there and saying nothing. 

Why, 1 really don't know how I left it. hwas sick and 
miaeruble during my last years, and coold not well bear creeps 
ing out of bed, and going out suddenly into the frust nnd cold. 
It was a hard winter, but 1 have got out of it all now. For a 
few days the weather was quite calm, but very cold, as ycmr 
honor must very well know, '^he sea was covei^ with ice as 
far as one could look. All the people from the' towd walked 
out upon tiie ice, and I think they said there was a dance there 
and skating. There was beautiful mnsic and a great iossBi there 
too; the sound came into my poor little room, where I lay ril. 
And it was toward the evening; the moon hud risen be^ri^ 
fully, but was not yet in its full splendor. I looked from my 
bed out over the wide sea, and far just where tlie sea and sky 
join, a strange white cloud came up* I lay looking at tbe^oudf 
and I saw s little black spot in the middle of it, that gtewlmrger 
and la^r; and now I ^new what it meant, for I am^d and hX- 
perienci^ riiough this token is not often seen.^ I kjM^ itc fnd 
a shuddering came upon me. Twice in my life 1 haW*' srim tbs^ 
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«Mm tUng; aad I knew would be m awfol temp^t, Sud 
A spring fioodt wbioh would overwhelm the poor people who 
^dere drinki^ and daaoing and rejoicing—^onng and old^ the 
wk^ hid issued forth.: who was to warn them, if no one 
saw what |raa coming yonder, or knew, a^' I did, what it 
meant* X was dreadfully alarmed, and felt more lively than I 
* had done for a long time. I crept out of bed, and got to the 
window, bat could not crawl any farther, 1 was so exhausted. 
Bu!t 1 managed to open the window. I saw the people outsicfc 
running and jumping about on the ice i I could see beauti¬ 
ful flags that waved* in the wind. I heard the boys shouting 
* Hurrah I * and the servant men and maids singing. There 
were all khids of merriment going on* But the white cloud' 
with theHdack spotl I cried as loud as 1 could, but no one 
heard me; #1 Was too far from the people. Soon the storm 
wbold b\\rtt, and the ioe would break, and all who were upon it 
would be lost without remedy. They could not hear me, and 
f could*not come out to them. Oh, if I could only bring* them 
ashore ! Then kind Heaven inspired me witli the thought of 
setting fire to my bed, and rather to let the house burn down, 
than that all those people should perish miserably. 1 succeeded 
in lighting up a beacon for them. The red flame blazed up on 
highs and X escaped out of the dopr, but fell down exhausted 
on thj threshold, and could get no farther. I'he flames rushed 
out t<^ard me, flickered through the window, and rose high 
above the roof. All the people on the ice yo nder beheld it and 
ran as fast as they could to give aid to a poor old woman who, 
they thought, was being burned to death. Not one remained 
behind* I heard them coming; but 1 also became aware of a 
rushing sounif^ the air; 1 beard a rumbling like the sound of 
hesf>rj aftiller^ ; the spring flood was lifting the covering of ^oe, 
which presently burst and cracked into a thousand fragments. 
But the people succeeded in reaching the sea wall — I saved 
tl$m all I But I fancy I could not bear the cold and the fright, 
an^so I came up here to the gates of Paradise. I am told they 
dra opened £o poor creatures like me—and now I have no 
t^use left down upon the rampart: not that I think this will 
^ve me admission here**’ * 

Then th^ates of heave^n were opened, and the angel led the 
old wmnai^im She left a straw behind her, a straw that had 
beeixin h« bed when she set it on fire to We the lives of many; 
tUs^traw had been changed into the purest gold — into 
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that grew and grew^ and spread out into beautecna iMwea 
and flowers. 

Look, this is \^hat the i>oor woman brought,^ said the ang6l 
to the critic. What dost thou bring? I know that tfatf)ti^hast 
accompUshed noCmng—thou bast not made so much aa a sii^le 
brick. Ah, if thou couldst only return, and effect at least as 
much as that I Probably the brick, when thou mside it, 

would hot be worth much; but if it were made with a good 
\^iU, it would at least be somethinj;. But tibou oanat not*go 
back, and I can do nothing for thee! 

Then the poor soul, the old dame who had lived on the dike, 
^put in a petition for him. She said : — ‘ 

His brother gave me the bricks and the pieces out of whleh 
I built up my house, and that was a great deal for a poor woman 
like me. Could not all those bricks and pieces* be ^counted as 
a single brick in his favor ? It was an act of mercy. wadts 
it now I and is not this a very fountain of mefcy 
, Then the angel said: — 

Thy brother, him whom thou hast regarded as the least 
among you all, he whose honest industry seemed to theo as tlie 
most humble, hath given thee ilxis heavenly gift. Thou shalt 
not be turned away. It shall be vouchsafed to thee to stand 
here without the gate, and to reflect, and repent of thy life^dowu 
yonder; but thou shalt not )>e admitted until thou hast in ear* 
nest accomplished zomething,^^ • ^ . 

I could have ^id that in better words ! thought the 
critic, bat ho did not find fault aloud; and for him, after alL 
that was ** Someth iNO ” I 
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^was but a breath — 

And yet a woman’s fair fame wilted, « 
And friends cnee fond grew cold and stilted , 
And 11& was worse tha^i death. 

One venomed word, « 

That struck its coward, poisoned blow. 

In craven whispers, hushed and low,^.-* 

And yet the wide world heard. 

% 
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’Twu but wo ’whie^es — one ^ 

That muttered, low> tor very shame^ 

That thing the slanderer date nott^am^-** 
And yet its work was done. 

A hint so slight 
And yet so mighty in its powers 
A human soul in one short houj» 

Lies crushed beneath its blight. 


FROM «THE COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO.’* 

Bt ALEXANDRE DUHA8, Piae. 

^ALP^suDne Dcma^ Vkwtm, Prsnch ncTelist and dramstUt, was biyn July 
94« 180S j Sis grandmother was a Haytian oegrsss. Uis youth was rovlng^and 
dissipated; the few years after he became of ago were b^nt in Paris experi¬ 
menting in literary forms; at twenty-six be took tbo public by storm with his 
play ** Henry 111. and his 6otirt.’* He was probably the most proUfio great 
writer that ever lived, bis works singly and io oollaboration amounting to over 
two thousand volumes; be had some nintty collaborators, few of wham ever did 
suooessfol independent work. A catalogue of his productions would fill many 
pages of this work. The most popular of h% novels aro: 4^ The Three Muskot- 
eers** series (including **Twcnty Tears After** and **Tbe Viscount de Brage- 
Innn^y and ishe Count of Monte Cristo.'* He died December 6, 2870.] 


The Cemetery op the Chateau dUf. 

On the bed, at full lan^h, and faintly lighted by the pale 
ray that pena8rated the window, was visible a sack of coarse 
clc^, under the large folds of which was stretched a long and 
stiffened form; it was Faria^s last winding sheet — a winding 
* sheet which, as the turnkey said, cost so little. All then was 
cdbipleted. A material separation had taken place between 
Dafltes and ^lis old friend — he could no longer see those eye^ 
which had remained open as if to look even beyond death; he 
uuld DO longer clasp that^ hand of industry which had lifted 
^or bijn the veil that had concealed hidden and obscure things. 
Faria, the and the good companion, with whom he was 

aooostom^ to live so intimately, no ^longer breathed. He 
seig;%d himself oh the edge of that terrible bed, and fell into a 
^elanbha^ and gloomy reverie* 
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' ^ iUone 1 he altme again I again relapsed into i^eBoe t be 
fonnd himself once again in the presence of nothinguesB I 

Alone 1 no longer to see—no longer to hear the voice of the 
only human being who attached him to life 1 Was it not better, 
like Faria, to aOek the presence of his Maker and learn the 
enigma of life at the risk of passing through the mournful gate 
of intense suffering ? 

The idea of suicide, driven away by his friend, and fozgotten 
in his presence whilst living, arose like a phantom before him 
in the presence of his dead body. 

“ If I could die,*’ he said, ** 1 should go where he goes, uid 
should assuredly find him again. But how to die ? It is very 
easy,” he continued, with a smile of bitterness; ** I will remain 
here, rush on the first person that opens the door, will strangle 
him, and then they will guillotine me.” 

But as it happens that in excessive griefs, as in gr^at tem¬ 
pests, the abyss is found between the tope of the loftiest wt.vea> 
Dantes recoiled from the idea of this infamous death, and 
passed suddenly from despair to an ardent desire for life and 
liberty, 

“ Die I oh, no,” he exclaimed, ‘*not die now, after having 
lived and suffered so long and so much 1 Die t yes, had 1 died 
years since, but now it wou^d be indeed to give way to bit¬ 
ter destiny. JIo, I desire to live, 1 desire to struggle to the 
very last. I wish to reconquer the happiness of which T have 
been deprived. Before I die I must not forget that I have my 
executioners to punish, and, perhaps, too, who knows, some 
friends to reward. Yet they will forget me here, and I shall 
die in my dungeon like Faria.” 

As he said this, he remained motionless, his ryes fixed lik 0 
a man struck with a sudden idea, but whom this idea fills 'a tih 
amazement. Suddenly he rose, lifted his hand to his brow as 
if his brain were g^ddy, paced twice or thrice round his chamber, 
and then paused abruptly at the bed. 

‘‘ Ah! ah! ” he mattered, ** who inspires me with (.his 
thought ? Is that thou, gracious God ? Since none but the 
dead pass freely from this dungeon, let me assume tite place 
the dead I ” 


Without giving himself time to reconsider his deoiaion, and 
indeed that he might not allow his thoughts to be distracted 
from his desperate resolution, he bent over the appalling sack, 
opened it with the knife which Faria had made, dr^ ■* le corpse 
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fnom Mok, «nd transported it b3oii^ the gallery to his 
chamber, laid it on hie oottcJa, passed roaod its he^ rag be 
^ore at iiight round his own, covered it widi his counterpane, 
one# again kiased the ioe*cold brow, and tri^ vainly to cldba 
the resisting eyes, which glared horribly; \urned the head 
towards the yndU so that the jailer might, when be brought his 
' evening meal, believe that be was asleep, as was his {^^uent 
oustom; returned along the gallery, threw the bed against the 
*1, retamed to the other cell, took from the hiding place the 


ws 


needle and thread, dung off his rags, that they might feel naked 
flesh only beneath tfie coarse sackcloth $ and getting inside the 
sack, ple^d himself in the posture in which the dead body had, 
bvpn laid, a<id sewed up the mouth of the sack inside. 

The beating ox his heart might have been heard, if by any 
mischance the jailers had entered at that moment. 

* Dant^jj might have waited until the evening visit was over, 
was afraid the governor might change his resolutiop, and 
order tlxe^dead body to be removed earlier. • 

In that case his last hope would have becu destroyed. 

Now his project was settled under any circumstances, and 
he hoped thus to carry it into effect. 

* If, during the time he was being conveyed, the g^vedigg^rs 
shouM discover that they were conveying a Hve instead of a 
dead body, Dantes did not intend to give them time to recog¬ 
nise ^j|u, but,«witli a sudden out of the knife, he meant to open 
the sack from top to bottom, and, profit irig by their alarm, 
escape; if they tried to catch him, he would use his knife. 

If they conducted him to the cemetery and laid him in the 
grave, he would allow himself to be covered with earth, and 
^tl^en, as it was^ight, the gravediggers could scarcely have 
turned their backs ere he would have worked his way through 
the soft soil and escaped, hoping that the weight would not be 
^too* heavy for him to support. 

tif he was deceived in this, and the earth proved too heavy, 
he Would be stifled, and then, so much the better, all would be 
ovW" Dantes had not eaten since the previous evening, but 
had not tbonght of hunger or thirst, nor did he now think 
flf it. ^ His position was too precarious to allow even time to 
reflect on an^tbought but gne. 

The flxgt risk that Dantes ran was that the jailer, when he 
brought him hi^ supper at seven o’clock, might perceive the 
gabetitixtwi^ be had effected; fortunately,^twenty time^ at 
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Idifel, from misanthropy or fatigue, Dautes had received his 
jailer in bed, and then the man placed his bread and soup on 
the table, and wenfc away without saying a word. * 

* This time the jailer might not be silent as usual, but ^>esk 
to Dantes, and sfeing that he received no reply, goi to the bed, 
and thus discover all. 

When'seven o’clock came, Dantes’ agony really commenced. ' 
'Ills hand placed on his heart was unable to repress its throb- 
Ihngs, whilst, with the other, he wiped the perspiration from^is 
temples. From time to time shudderings ran through his whole 
frame, and collapsed his heart as if it were frozen. Then he 
thought he was going to die. Yet the hburs passed on without 
' any stir in tlte Chateau, and Dantes felt he bad escaped l^s 
first danger; it was a good augury. At length about the 
hour the governor had appointed, footsteps Vere heard on 
the stairs. Edmond felt that the moment bad arrived, ahd 
sumra^oning up all his courage, held bis breath, happy ic'at 
thQ same time he could have repressed in like manner*tne nasty 
pulsation of his arteries. 

They stood at the door —there were two steps, and Dantes 
guessed it was the two gravediggers who came to seek him — 
this idea was soon converted into certainty, when he heard tile 
noise they made in putting (lowu the hand bier. 

The door ojwnud, and a dim light reaching Dantes’ eyes 
through the coarse sack that covered him, he saw two bl‘**dowB 
approach his bed, -a third remaining at the door with a torch 
in his hand. Each of these two men, approaching the ends of 
the bed, took the sack by its extremities. 

He’s heavy, though, for an old and thin man,” said one, 
as he raised the head. “ 

“ They say every year adds half a pound to the -height of 
the bones,” said another, lifting the feet. 

“ Have you tied the knot?” inquired the first speaker. 

“ What would be the use of carrying so much more weight?? ” 
was the reply : “ I can do that when we get there.” 

“ Yes, you’re right,” replied the companion. 

“ What’s the knot for ? ” thought Dantes. ,, 


They deposited the supposed corpse on the bier. Ejjlmond 
stiffened himself in order to play part of a dead man, and 
then the party, lighted by the man with the torch. who went 


first, ascended the stairs. • i • t 

Suddenly ho felt ^e fresh and sharp night air, a4d 
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rdcognized the It was a sudden sensation^ at the 

tjme replete with delight and agony. ^ 
e The bearers advanced twenty paces, then stopped, putting 
tbe^'bier down on the ground* 

One of them went away, and Dantes heard his shoes on the 
pavement. * 

^ Jrt^here am 1, then ? ha asked himself. 

^^Keally, he is by no means a light load,** said* the other 
bearer, sitting down on the edge of the handbarrow. • 

Dantes* first impulse was to escape, but fortunately he did 
• not attempt it. 

Light me, you, sir/* said the other bearer, or 1 shall not 
pfid what Lam looking for.** » 

The plan with the torch complied, although not asked in 
the most polite terms. 

• What can he be looking for ? ** thought Edmond. The 
Sp^e, ^etfaax>s.*i 

^ An* axel am at ion of satisfaction indicated that the *graye* 
digger had found the object of his search. * 

Here it is at last,*’ be said, not without some trouble, 
though.** 

• Yes/* was the answer, but it has lost nothing by 
waiting/* 

As be said this the man came towards Edmond, who heard 
a hea^ and pounding substance laid down beside him, and at 
the scrae moment a cord was fastened round his foet with sudden 
and painful violence. 

Well, have you tied the knot?” inquired the gravedigger, 
who was looking on. 

Yes, ain^psetty tight too, I can tell you/* was the answer. 
Move on, then.** 

And the bier was lifted once more, and they proceeded. 

« They advanced fifty paces faHher, and then stopped to open 
a«door, then went forward again. The noise of the waves 
dashing against the rocks, on which the Chateau is built, 
coached Dantes’ ear distinctly aa they progressed. 

^ Bad weather I ** observed one of the l^arers ; not a pleas* 
ant night for a dip in the eea/’ 

^^^Why, yes, the abbe runs a chance of being wet,** said the 
other ; aniWien there wal a burst of brutal laughter. 

Dantn did pot comprehend the jest^but his hair stood erect 

oiffiia ii|a(L 
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WeU« here we are at said one of them. ^ A titila 

farter—a little faij^ber/’ said the other* *^Tou Itnov ^epr 
well that the last was stopped on hU way, dashed on the rookm 
and the governor told us next day that we were careless 
fellows.” 0 

They ascend^ five or six more steps, and then* Dimtes felt 
that they took him one by the head and the other by the^eels, 
and swung him to and fro, 

, Cue! ** said thj gravediggers* Two! Three, end 
away! ” 

And at the same instant Dantes felt himself Sung into the < 
air like a wounded bird falling, falling with a rajudity that 
«mad6 his blood curdle* Although drawn downwards by tJ^e 
same heavy weight which hastened his rapid descent, It seemed 
to him as if the time were a oentory* At lasU with a terrific 
dash, he entered the ice^oold water, and as he did so, he uttered 
a shrill cry, stifled in a moment by his immersion bezftoth^^ie 
wavesb . ' r 0 

'Dantes had been flung into the sea, into whose depths he 
^vas dragged by a thirty^six pound shot tied to his feet* 

The sea is the Cemetery of the Chateau d*lf* 


* Thb IbiA of TiBOtrxiHK. 

Dantes, although giddy, and almost BufFocate<l, had ybt suf¬ 
ficient presence of mind to hold his breath | and as his right 
liand (prepared as he was for every chance) held his knife open, 
he rapidly ripped up the sack, extricated his arm, and then his 
body ; but in spite of all his ^efforts to free Myself from the 
bullet, he felt it dragging him down still lower ;*he then b^nt 
his body, and by a desperate effort severed the cord that boxmd 
his legs, at the moment he was suffocating* With a vigormxs . 
spring he rose to the surface of the sea, whilst the bullet bore 
to its depths the sack that had so nearly become his shrou<L, * 

Dantes merely paused to breathe, and then drved i^ain in 
order to avoid being seen* 

When he rose a second time he was fifty paces from wheiei 
he had first sunk* He saw overhead a black and tempefiftuous 
sky, over which the wind was driviflg the fleeting ^vapors that 
occasionally suffered a* twinkling star to appear; Mfore him 
was the vast expanse of waters, somber and terxibjp, wb6ee 
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wftvea foamed mmd roared ae if before th^ approach of* a etd^oA 
Behind him, Uaoker than the eea, blacker than the sky, reie * 
a phantom the giant of granite* wlidse^protectmg crags 
seeTDpcd like arms extended to seize their prey ; and on the 
higbfsl rook was a torch that lighted two fi^ires. He fancied 
these two forms were looking at the sea ; HonbtleBs these 
^trange gravediggers had heard his ory. Dantes dived again, 
and i^etnained a long time beneath the water. This maneuver 
wo^ already familiar to him, and usually ^traoted a crowd of 
spectators in the bay before the lighthouse at Marseilles when 
he swam there, and ii^ho, with one accord, pronounced him the 
hest swimmer in the port* 

*When he reappeared the light had disappeared. 

^ It was necessary to strike out to sea* Ratonneau and 
Pomegue hre the nearest isles of all those that surround the 
Chateau dTf. ^ut Ratonneau and Pomegue are inhabited, to- 
ga^er will the Islet of Daaxne ; Tiboulen or Lemaira were the 
nwsVe^^re. The isles of Tiboulen and Lcmaire are a league 
from the*Cbateau dTf. Dantes, nevertheless, determined ^to 
make for them ; bot how could he find his way in the darkness 
of the night? 

• At tills moment be saw before him, like a brilliant star, the 
lighthouse of Planier* By leaving tliis light on the right, he 
kept \he Isle of Tiboulen a little ozsthe loft; turning to the 
left, therefore, he would find it* But, as we have said, it was 
at lessee league from the Chateau d^lf to this island. 

Often in prison Faria had said to him when he saw him idle 
and inactive: — 


Dantes, you must not give way to this listieasness; you 


will be drowi^djf you seek to escape ; and your strength nas 
beei\prop^l^ exercised and prepared for exertion.’* 

^hese woids rang in Dantes’ ears even beneath the waves ; 
he ^hetstened to cleave his way through them to see if he had 
*^ot lost his strength ; he found with pleasure that his cap- 
had taken away nothing of his power, and that he was 
s|iLf^caaster pf that element on whose bosom ho had so often 
sported as a boy* 


•* Fear, that^ relentless pt^rsner, clogged Dantes’ efforts s he 
listened if any noise was audible ; each time that he rose over 
the waves hw^ooVH scanned the horizon, and strove to penetrate 
the dark^bftis: every wave seemed a boat in his piirauit, and 
heeredouiUed exertions that increased his distance from the 
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Dantes stood silent and motioDless before this vast spec¬ 
tacle ; for since bis captivity be bad forgotten it. ^ 

He turned tdwards tiie fortress, and looked both at tbe^sea* 
^ud the land. * t 

The gloozny building rose from the bosom of ocean with 
that imposing majesty of inanimate objects, that Seems at once 
to watc)?. and to command. ^ ^ 

It" was about five o^clook; the sea continued to grow 
"calmer. 

In two OP three bours,’^ thought Dantes, the turnkey will 
enter my chamber, find the body of my poor friend, reoogniiSe 
it, seek for me in vain, and give the alarm. Then the passage 
will be discovered, the men who cast me into the sea, and who 
must have heard the cry 1 uttered, will be questioned. The 
boats filled with armed soldiers will pursue the wretched fugU 
tive. The cannon will warn every one to refuse sl^lter io a 
man wandering about naked and famisbed. The p<Aioe 
seilles will be on tbe alert by land, whilst the governor pursues 
the by sea. I am cold, 1 am hungry, I have lost even the kiiifo 
that saved me. O my God 1 I have suffered enough, surely. 
Have pity ou me, and do for me what I am unable to do for 
myself/’ 

As Dantes (his eyes turned in the direction of the Chateau 
dTO uttered this prayer, he saw appear at the extremity of the 
Isle of Pomeguc, like a bird skimming over the sea^a.small 
bark, that the eye of a sailor alone could recognize oe a Genoese 
tavtaiie. She was coming out of Marseilles harbor, and was 
standing out to sea rapidly, her sharp prow cleaving through 
the waves. 

** Oh 1 cried Edmond, think that in haff fin hour I could 
join her, did I not fear being questioned, detected,^ and con¬ 
veyed back to Marseilles. W^hat can 1 do? What story can I 
invent? Under pretext of trading along the coast, these then, 
who are in reality smugglers, will prefer selling me to doi^g a 
good action. I must wait. But I cannot, I am atarvingp In 
a few hours my strength will be utterly exhau'sted: besides, 
perhaps, I have not been missed at the fortress. 1 can pass^as 
one of the sailors wrecked last night. This story will pasj 
current, for there is no one left to conti-adict 

As he spoke, Dantes looked towards the spot ‘v^iere the fish¬ 
ing vessel had been wrecked, and started. The red-cap 9 ^ one 
oi the sailors hung to a point of the rock; and some ^atns that 
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had fonned a part of the Teaaers keel floated at the foot oTX^e 
cjyigs. 

• In an instant Dantes’ plan wm formed* *Ha swam to the 
oap, j;>laced it on his head, seized one of the beams* and struck 
out so as to cross ihe line the vessel was takings 
I am sf^ed*” murmured he. 

Ai)d this couvictioTi restored his strength. 

He soon perceived the vessel* which* having the wmd right 
ahead* was tacking between the Chateau d’lf and the tower oi 
Planier. For an instant he feared lest the bark* instead of 
keeping inshore* should stand out to sea t but ho soon saw by 
her maneuvers that she* wished to pass* like most vessels bound 
foj Italy* betereen the islands of Jaros and Calaseraigne, How* 
ever* the vessel and the swimmer insensibly neared one another; 
and in one of its tacks the bark approached mtliin a quarter 
of ^ mile of liim. He rose on the waves* making signs of dis* 
trbss* but Ho one^n board perceived him; and the vessel stood 
oh another tack. Dantes would have cried out* but he reflected 
that the wind would drown his voice. • 

It was then he rejoiced at his precaution in taking the beam* 
for without it he would Lavo been unable* perhaps, to reach the 
vessel — certainly to return to sliore* should lie be unsuccessful 
in attracting attention. 

DUntes* although almost sure fis to what course the bark 
would take* had yet watched it anxiously until it tacked and 
stooh fbwards him. Then he advanced ; but, before they had 
met, the vessel again changed her direction. By a Wolent 
* effort, he rose half out of the water. wa> ing Uis ca]>, and utter¬ 
ing a loud shout peculiar to sailors. 

This tim^^e was both seen and heard* and the tartaue 
sfe^ed kistanuy towards him. At tlie same time* he saw they 
were about to lower the boat. Au instant after* the boat, 
^rowed by two men, advanced mpidly towards him. Dantes 
ah$indoned the beam* which he thought now useless* and swam 
vigorously to meet thorn. But he reckoned too much upon 
Ids strengtih? and then he felt how serviceable the beam Imd 
been to hint. His arms grew stiff* his legs had lost their flexi¬ 
bility, and he was almost b^'eathless. 

H( uttered a second cry. The two sailors redoubled their 
efforts, and^flb of them orftd in Italian* “ Courage J ” 

The w^rd re|chcd his car as a wave* trhich he no longer had 
th#^t?ci^t}i to surmount* passed over his head. He rose again 
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Burface, 8a|>porting liimaelf by cue of those desperate 
efforts a drowning^ man makes, uttered a third cry, and Kdt 
himself sink agetih, as if the fat^ bullet were again tied to Bis 
i^et. * • 

The water passed over his head and the sky e^omed liyid. 
A violent effort again brought him to the surface. * He felt as 
if something seized him by the hair; but he saw and^heard* 
nothing. He had fainted. 

* When he opened his eyes, Dantes found liiiuself on^the 
deck of the tartane. His first care was to see what direction 
they were pursuing. They were rapidly •leaving the Chatearf 
d*If behind. Dantes was so exhausted that the exclamation 
* of joy he uttered was taken for a sigh. * n 

As we liave said, be was lying on the deck; a sailor was 
rubbing his limbs with a woolen cloth i andthor, whom he 
recognized as the one who had cried out Courage I held^ a 
gourd full of rum to his mouth ; whilst the third, B,n old sailed* 
at once the pilot and captain, looked on with that egotistical 
pity men feel for a misfortune that they have escaped yester¬ 
day and which may overtake them to-morrow. 

A few drops of the rum restored suspended animation, 
whilst tlio fiictiou of his limbs restored their elasticity. - 
Who are you ? said the pilot, in bad French. • 

am/’ rophed Dantes, in bad Italian, Maltese sailor. 
We were coming from Syracuse laden with grain. Thg storm 
of last night overtook us at Cape Morigon, and we were 
wrecked on these rocks.” 

Where do you come from ? ” 

From these rocks, that 1 had the good luck to cling to 
whilst cur captain and the rest of the crow \5\fe all lost. 
saw your ship, and fearful of being left to perish on the deso¬ 
late island, 1 swam off on a fragment of the vessel in order to 
try and gain your bark. You have saved my life, and I theink^ 
you,” continued Dantes. “1 was lost when one of your sailers 
caught hold of my hair.” • 

It was I,” said a sailor, of a frank and manly ^peararvee*; 
‘♦and it was time, for you were sinking.” ^ ** 

♦♦Yes,” returned Dantes, holding out his liand, ^hank^ 
you again.” , 

“ 1 almoet hesitated though,” replied the sailor; you 
looked more like a brigand than an honest vian, '^^th 
beard six inohes and your hair a foot long.” * 
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Dantes recollected that his hair and beard had not been cul . 
**«al>the time he was at the Chateau d’lf. 

*** Yes/* said he, I made a tow to our Lacty of the Grotto 
not but my hair or beard for ten years if I were saved ii> 
a moment o4 danger; but to-day the vow espftres/^ 

^ Now, wbiat are we to do with you? ** said the captain. 

Atas ! anything you please. My captain is dead^ 1 have 
bare^ escaped; but I am a good sailor* Leave me at tKd first 
port you make; I shall be sure to find employment/' 

« Do you know the Mediterranean ? ** 

* I have sailed over it since my childhood.*’ 

** You know the best^harbors ? ” 

There few x>ort8 that I could not enter or leave with 
my eyes blinded.” 

I say, capt^n,” said the sailor who had ciied Courage I ” 
to^anteg, what he says is true, what hiuders his staying 
with us?/' • * 

‘‘If he’says truQ,” said the captain, doubtingly. ‘‘But in 
his present condition he will promise anything, and take Kis 
chance of keeping it afterwards.** 

^ “ I will do more than I promise/* said Dantes. 

“We shall see,” returned the other, smiling. 

'^^here are you going to?” as^ed Dantes. 

“ To Leghorn.” ’ 

“•T^en why, instead of tacking so fioquently, do you not 
sail nearer to the wind ? ” 

“ Because we should run straight on to the Island of Rioh.” 
“ You shall pass it by twenty fathoms.” 

“ Take th^helm, and let us see what you know.” 

« The youn|^<fnian took the helm, ascertaining by a alight 
pressure if the vessel answered the rudder, and seeing tliat, 
witliout being a first-rate sailor, she yet was tolerably obedient. 

• To the braces,” said he. 

•The four seamen who composed the crew obeyed, whilst the 
pilof look e<^ on. 

V Haul taut.” 

►•They obfiyed* 

“ ftelay.” 

This ord^'r^as also ex^uted, and the ve^el passed, as 
Dantes had predicted, twenty fathoms to the right. 

I ” sifid the captain. 

“ BVa*«>! ” repeated the sailors. 
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And they all regarded with astonishment this man, whoso ' 
eye had recovered an intelligence and hU body a vigor they, 
were far from shspacting* 

You fieCt*’ eaid Dautes, quitting the helm, I shall be of 
some use to you, at least, daring the voyage. you do not 
want me at Leghorn, you can leave me thei^e, an^ I will pay 
you out^of the first wages I get for my food and the«oloth^ 
you lend me/’ 

' ** Ah,” eaid the captain, “ we can qgree very well if you 

are reasonable.*’ 

Give me what you give the others, and all will be al^* 
ranged,” returned Dantos. 

That’s not fair,” said the seaman who had (mved Dantes, 
for you know more than we do.” < 

What is that to you, Jacopo ? ” returned the captain. 
Every one is free to ask what he pleases.” 

That’s true,” replied Jacopo. ** 1 only made rf remark.” 

^/Well, you would do much bettor to lead him a* jacket and 
a*pair of trousers, if you have them.” 

‘‘No,” said Jacopo; ‘‘but I have a shirt and a pair of 
trousers.” 

“That is all I want,” interrupted Dantes. 

Jacopo dived into the hold, and soon returned with what 
Edmoud wanted. ^ 

“Now, then, do you wish for anything ejse?” said the 
patron. 


“ A piece of bread and another glass of the capital rum I 
tasted, for 1 have not eaten or drunk fur a long time.” 

He had not tasted food for forty hours. 

A piece of bread was brought, and Jacopo'^tfered him the*- 
gourd. * 

“ Larboard your helm,” cried the captain to the steers 
man. 

Dantes glanced to the same side as he lifted the gourd 
his mouth ; but his hand stopped. * 

“ Halloa I what’s the matter at the Chftteau d*il ? ” said the 
captain. t 

A small white cloud, which had attracted Dantes’ attentiori., 
crowned the summit of the bastion of the Chftt^u^d’If. 

At the same moment the faint’ report of a gun was heard 
The sailors looked at one another. 

“ What is this ? ” asked the captain. 
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**A prisoner has escaped from the Chateau d’lf, and they 
ar^^ring the alarm gun," replied Dantes. 

^he captain glanced at him, but he had Iffted the rum to 
his lips^ and -was drinking it with so much composure that hi^ 
suspicions, if he had any, died away. 

“ At any /ate,” murmured he, “ if it be, so much the better, 
for 1 have made a rare acquisition.” 

Under pretense of being fatigued, Dantes asked to take the 
helm^ the steersman, enchanted to be relieved, looked at th^ 
captain, and the latter by a sign indicated that he might aban¬ 
don it to his new consrade. Dantes could thus keep his eyes 
on Marseilles. • 

“What is the day of the mouth ?" asked be of Jacopo, who 
sat down beside him. 

“ The 28th ofr February ! ” 

• In what year ? ” 

*” In wttft year.— you ask me in what year ? ” 

Yes,*’ replied the young man, “ I ask you in what year 1 ” 
Have yop forgotten, thon ? ” • 

“ I have been so frightened last night,” replied Dantes, smil¬ 
ing, “that 1 have almost lost my memory. I asked you what 
yeifr i$ it '( ” 

“Tihe year 1829," returned Jacopo. 

It 'S'as fourteen years, day for da% since Dantes' arrest. 

He was nineteen when he entered the Chateau d’lf; he was 
thirty-tflree when he escaped. 

A sorrowful smile passed over his face; he asked himself 
what had become of Mercedes, who must believe him dead. 

Thon his eyes lighted up with hatred as he thought of the 
^ree men wh9^ad caused him so long and wretched a cap- 
tivltjf. • • 

He renewed against Danglars, Fernand, iind Villefort the 
oath* of implacable vengeance lie had made in his dungeon. 

This oath was no longer a vain menace, for the fastest sailer 
in ttw Mediterranean would have been unable to overtake the 
little tartan8?^hat with every stitch of cauvas set was flying 
befjjre the w^d to Leghorn. 
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^ BBSCEMBEB, f. RESXBMBEk. 


I BEMEMBER, I REMEMBER. 

Bt TBOUA3 HOOO. 

1 RTBMKifBBa» I remember 

The bouse where I was bom^ 

The little window where the sim 
Came peeping in at mom; 

He never come a wink tee soon^ 

Not brought too long a day; —• 

But now I often wish the ^ight 
Had borne my breath *away I 

Z remember, I remeiuber 
The looses, red and white. 

The violets, and the lily cups. 

Those flowers made of light 
The lilacs whei’o the robin built, 

And where my brother set 
The laburnum on his birthday,—^ 

The tree is living yet t 

I remember, I remember, 

Where I rvas used to swing. 

And thought the air must rush as fresh 
To swallows on the wing; ' 

My spirit flew in feathers then 
That is so heavy now. 

And summer pools could hardly cool 
Tho fever on my brow. 

I remember, I remember 

The fir trees dai k and high; 

I used to think their slender tops 
*Were close against the eky: 

It was a childish ignorance, 

But now ^tis little joy 
To know l^m farther olt from heaven^ 
Than when I was,a boy. 








